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EVALUATION  OF  THE  U.S.  STRATEGIC 
NUCLEAR  TRIAD 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  10,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  GtOvernmental  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:35  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-342,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  Glenn,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Glenn,  Levin,  Lieberman,  Dorgan,  and  Cohen. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  GLENN 

Chairman  Glenn.  The  hearing  will  be  in  order. 

We  are  going  to  change  our  usual  format  of  the  Committee  this 
morning  because  we  have  some  time  constraints  on  the  second  wit¬ 
ness  this  morning.  Bill  Perry,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  will  ar¬ 
rive  shortly.  He  has  other  commitments  thas  morning,  but  he 
worked  his  schedule  so  he  could  be  with  us  for  1  hour,  from  10  to 
11.  So  we  will  go  ahead  and  have  the  Hon.  Eleanor  Chelimsky,  As¬ 
sistant  Comptroller  General  for  Program  Evaluation  and  Methodol¬ 
ogy  of  GAO,  give  her  testimony,  and  answer  questions  until  10 
o’clock,  and  then  we  will  go  ahead  with  Bill  Perry’s  testimony.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  testimony,  we  shall  then  return  to  Ms.  Chelimsky  for 
more  questions. 

I  will  enter  my  opening  statement  in  the  record  and  just  open 
with  a  few  remarks. 

Throughout  the  Cold  War  period,  our  nuclear  deterrent  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  triad  of  land-based,  sea-based,  and  air-based  ability  to 
deliver  nuclear  weapons. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  comment  about  the  triad  through  the 
years,  including  some  of  my  own,  because  I  have  felt  that  perhaps 
in  some  aspects  we  did  not  need  all  of  the  traid.  I  thought  that  if 
we  got  into  a  nuclear  war  and  we  had  ICBM’s  and  SLBM’s  and 
cruise  missiles  all  delivering  nuclear  weapons,  that  to  ask  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  in  an  airplane  and  go  in  and  add  one  or  two  more  bombs 
to  what  was  already  going  off  was  too  much. 

I  have  supported  the  bombers  because  I  felt  that  in  war  we 
would  need  a  conventional  war  capability  and  I  have  not  supported 
the  bombers  on  their  nuclear  delivery  capability.  We  got  the  nu¬ 
clear  capability  as  a  freebie.  That  was  my  view  on  this  for  a  long 
time. 

The  GAO,  in  response  to  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  request,  started 
a  study  on  the  triad  two  years  ago.  It  has  been  a  very  major  study, 
I  think  one  of  the  biggest  ones  GAO  has  ever  done.  Mr.  Bowsher 
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told  us  that  document  after  document  after  document  are  still  clas¬ 
sified  secret,  which  we  will  obviously  not  release  today.  The  GAO 
has  gone  into  all  sorts  of  detail  on  the  triad.  They  have  done  a  very 
thorough  study  of  it,  and  that  is  why  we  are  here  today.  We  will 
examine  the  process  by  which  those  decisions  were  made  during 
the  days  of  the  Cold  War,  so  we  can  learn  something  from  it. 

This  is  not  supposed  to  be  just  a  critical  hearing  to  point  fingers 
at  anybody.  It  is  supposed  to  let  us  learn  how  we  made  those  deci¬ 
sions,  so  that  as  we  are  making  decisions  on  other  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  now,  which  we  will  be  doing,  we  can  do  it  on  a  more  rational 
basis  in  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  mistakes  that  we  made  during 
that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Perry  will  be  along  at  10  and  be  prepared  to  answer  some 
questions. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Glenn 

Throughout  the  Cold  War  era,  America’s  security  against  nuclear  attack  was 
madnteiined  by  a  defense  posture  based  on  the  threat  of  massive  nuclear  retaliation 
against  any  such  attack.  For  some  40  years,  this  capability  was  maintained  using 
long-range  bombers,  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs).  These  three  elements  comprised  the  subject  of 
today’s  hearing — namely  the  eveduation  of  the  U.S.  strategic  triad. 

In  1990,  Chairman  Dante  Fascell  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re¬ 
quested  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  evaluate  the  strengths.and  weaknesses  of 
the  triad  and  determine  which  triad  upgrades  appear  to  be  most  cost-effective.  On 
September  28,  1992,  the  GAO  released  its  unclassified  results,  which  raise  a  num¬ 
ber  of  serious  questions  not  yet  addressed  by  Congress,  which  will  be  the  basis  for 
today’s  hearing.  In  addition,  GAO  released  eight  classified  reports  on  the  many  de¬ 
tails  of  the  study.  It  is  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee’s  role  to  examine  the 
“efficiency  and  effectiveness”  of  the  U.S.  government,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that 
we  meet  here  today. 

We  can  all  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  the  Cold  War  ended  with  a  peacefial  wimper 
and  not  a  catastrophic  bang.  Some  believe  that  the  Cold  War  ended  on  November 
19,  1990  with  the  signing  of  the  CFE  'Treaty  in  Paris  when  the  Soviets  gave  up  a 
3  to  1  advantage  in  conventional  forces.  This  reduction  in  conventional  weapons  led 
the  way  to  reductions  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  the  STAR'!  treaties.  On  that 
day  in  November  1990,  President  Mitterrand  of  France  wisely  reminded  us  that 
there  were  “neither  victors  nor  vanquished.”  Both  sides  sacrificed  a  great  deal  in 
this  contest,  but  at  least  direct  confrontation  was  avoided. 

Nonetheless,  because  of  continued  uncertainties,  we  and  the  Russians  will  con- 
tmue  to  have  nuclear  strategic  weapons  for  some  time  to  come.  Because  of  this  like¬ 
lihood,  Confess  must  examine  our  past  experience  with  the  triad  to  find  lessons 
that  can  guide  us  to  a  better  future.  We  can  estimate  the  Cold  War  arms  build-up 
cost  at  some  $2  trillion,  and  the  cost  of  the  triad,  including  DOE  clean-up,  at  more 
than  one-half  trillion.  Peace  and  freedom  are  worth  a  very  high  price,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  we  could  have  saved  billions  if  we  had  been  able  to  predict  the  future  with 
certainty  and  better  data. 

A  key  conclusion  of  the  GAO  report  is  that  “there  exist  systematic  disparities  be¬ 
tween  estimates  or  claims  that  have  been  made  about  the  triad  systems  and  what 
the  data  actually  show.  We  found  this  to  be  the  case  whether  the  issue  was  the  like¬ 
ly  cost  and  performance  of  upgrades,  the  actual  performance  of  current  systems,  or 
the  likely  offensive  or  defensive  threats  to  these  systems  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union.”  This  is  a  serious  assertion — in  short,  all  the  errors  on  actual  and  predicted 
performance  and  on  predicted  threats  pointed  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  of  foster¬ 
ing  additional  procurements  for  the  strategic  forces. 

In  addition,  GAO  states  that  their  stucw  on  the  triad  will  be  useful  to  Congress 
for  making  decisions  on  future  strategic  forces  “because  it  is  the  first  study  in  at 
least  three  decades  that  sets  up  a  comprehensive  framework  for  comparing  numer¬ 
ous  dissimilar  strategic  systems  on  multiple  measxires  and  that  uses  test  and  per¬ 
formance  data  to  compare  the  systems  in  question.”  If  this  claim  is  true,  then  one 
can  only  wonder  how  so  much  could  be  spent  without  such  a  study  ever  having  been 
performed. 
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Today’s  hearing  will  dwell  mostly  on  process,  to  try  and  answer  the  question  “how 
can  we  spend  our  declining  financial  resources  more  wisely?”  However,  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  our  witnesses  will  also  be  asked  questions  on  specific  triad  systems. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  to  welcome  our  two  witnesses  who  will  address  the  issues 
raised  in  the  GAO  report  on  the  triad.  Our  first  witness  will  be  the  Honorable  Elea¬ 
nor  Chelimsky,  Assistant  Comptroller  General  for  Program  Evaluation  and  Meth¬ 
odology,  United  States  General  Accounting  Office.  Our  second  witness  on  a  separate 
panel  will  be  the  Honorable  William  J.  Perry,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Senator  Cohen. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  COHEN 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  for  rec¬ 
ognizing  me  today.  I  know  you  have  great  difficulty  looking  to  your 
right  these  days.  [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  am  being  needled  for  sitting  here  yesterday, 
reading  my  statement  and  not  recognizing  Senator  Cohen  who  had 
walked  in.  I  turned  and  asked  another  Senator  to  speak  in  im¬ 
proper  order.  I  have  been  chastised  for  this  all  day  yesterday. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  don’t  have  an  opening  statement,  but  the  debate  that  we  have 
had  over  the  years  is  whether  or  not  we  should  first  devise  a  strat¬ 
egy  and  then  appropriate  the  dollars  to  match  the  strategy,  rather 
than  looking  at  budgetary  constraints  and  then  shaping  our  strat¬ 
egy  to  match  the  budget  numbers. 

That  is  a  debate,  I  suspect,  that  will  even  continue  here  today. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  Gen.  Powell  had  a  base  force  concept. 
That  concept,  it  seems  to  me,  under  the  proposal  coming  from  the 
administration,  has  been  pretty  much  discarded.  Instead  of  having 
a  two  regional  war  type  of  strategy,  it  seems  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  come  up  with  a  so-c^led  win-hold-win  strategy,  and 
it  may  be  portrayed  as  an  effort  to  close  the  gap  between  our  capa¬ 
bilities  and  our  strategy,  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  might  have 
an  adverse  impact  upon  our  strategic  interest  in  the  future. 

I  won’t  take  the  time  until  Secretary  Perry  arrives  to  explore  this 
with  him,  but  I  will  do  so  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  win-hold-win  strategy  really  is 
simply  a  rationalization,  in  the  final  analysis  of  the  budgetary  con¬ 
straints  that  we  now  find  ourselves  faced  with.  We  see,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  Secretary  Aspin  has  already  proposed  real  cuts  in  defense 
budget  authority  of  17  percent  between  fiscal  1993  and  fiscal  1997, 
compared  to  former  President  Bush’s  planned  cut  of  8  percent  over 
that  same  period.  So  I  think  these  cuts,  along  with  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  in  the  Secretary’s  and  in  the  President’s  plan  really  mean  we 
cannot  afford  Gen.  Powell’s  base  force  concept.  But  I  will  talk  about 
that  more  when  Secretary  Perry  comes. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Chelimsky,  welcome  to  our  hearing  this  morning.  Please  pro¬ 
ceed  with  your  testimony. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ELEANOR  CHELIMSKY,i  ASSISTANT  COMP¬ 
TROLLER  GENERAL  FOR  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  AND 

METHODOLOGY,  U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Thank  you  SO  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morn¬ 
ing.  Good  morning,  Senator  Cohen.  Your  argument  reminded  me  of 
that  phrase  of  Muriel  Sparks  about  Job,  that  he  had  suffered  the 
problem  of  argument,  but  he  also  argued  the  problem  of  suffering. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today — excuse  my  voice,  I  have 
one  of  these  terrible  colds  that  never  goes  away — to  talk  about 
GAO’s  evaluation  of  the  strate^c  triad.  I  reallv  want  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  hearing  on  the  study.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  it. 

Let  me  begin  by  introducing  Kwai  Chan,  who  directed  this  work, 
as  well  as  Winslow  Wheeler,  who  is  in  back  of  me  and  who  is  our 
Assistant  Director  for  Defense  Studies;  and  Jonathan  Tumin,  our 
Project  Manager. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  statements  should  be  short  and 
sweet,  like  the  old  woman’s  dance,  and  I  really  subscribe  to  that, 
except  with  this  voice,  I  think  it  will  be  short  and  hoarse,  but  I  will 
try  to  be  as  short  as  I  possibly  can,  given  the  eight  studies  that 
we  have  produced  addressing  policy  questions  like  how  vulnerable 
are  our  submarines  and  our  silo-based  ICBM’s?  How  effective  are 
our  ballistic  missiles  that  are  land  laimched,  compared  to  ballistic 
missiles  that  are  sea-laimched?  How  good  are  the  air  legs’  proposed 
upgrades  relative  to  the  systems  they  are  going  to  replace?  So  I 
w^  try  to  be  short  and  sweet. 

Let  me  make  just  three  points  about  the  scope,  the  methodology 
and  the  origins  of  our  evaluation,  before  getting  into  the  findings. 
First,  what  does  the  study  include?  Well,  the  nuclear  weapon  sys¬ 
tems  and  proposed  upgrades  we  included  in  the  evaluation  were  for 
the  air  leg:  The  B-52G  and  H,  B-IB  and  B-2B  bombers,  as  well 
as  the  ALCM,  ACM,  SRAM  A  and  SRAM  II  missiles. 

For  the  land  leg,  we  looked  at  Minuteman  II  and  Minuteman  III 
ICBM’s,  the  Peacekeeper  Rail  Garrison  and  the  small  ICBM.  For 
the  sea  leg,  we  examined  the  C-4  and  D— 5  SLBM’s  on  Lafayette 
and  Ohio-class  nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  subs.  We  assessed 
all  systems  under  a  fidl  range  of  threat  scenarios,  moving  from 
total  surprise  attack  to  strategic  warning. 

Second,  what  was  our  methodology?  Well,  our  basic  approach 
was  to  develop  a  framework  for  comparison.  Because  we  found  no 
earlier  comparative  studies  on  which  to  build,  we  had  to  develop 
our  own  set  of  measurements.  This  involved  using  the  same  30- 
year  life-cycle  cost  methodology  to  compare  upgrade  costs,  and  the 
same  measures  of  effectiveness  to  compare  weapon  system  perform¬ 
ance.  Our  method  was  to  examine  the  Defense  Department’s  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  performance  of  the  various  triad  weapons  sys¬ 
tems,  the  costs  of  the  upgrades  being  proposed  and  the  size  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Soviet  threat.  We  then  looked  for  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  evidence  that  was  needed  to  support  and  validate  the 
DOD  conclusions. 

We  collected  our  quantitative  data  through  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  technical  literature,  including  all  the  relevant  DOD  tests  and 


1  The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Chelimsky  appears  on  page  39. 
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evaluations  that  we  could  get.  The  data  we  drew  on  came  from  a 
wide  variety  and  large  quantity  of  classified  data  sources,  about 
250  major  technical  reports  in  all.  These  included  52  for  the  land 
leg  alone,  71  for  the  air  leg,  33  for  the  sea  leg  and  43  for  the  Soviet 
threat. 

We  collected  our  qualitative  data  through  interviews.  These  also 
were  extensive.  We  visited  field  sites,  military  commands  and 
bases,  as  well  as  program  offices.  In  addition  to  the  special  14- 
member  very  prestigious  advisory  board  that  we  constituted  for 
this  study,  we  consulted  military  and  civilian  experts  in  a  range  of 
agencies,  universities  and  think  tanks.  Our  interviews  took  us  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  CIA,  the  DIA,  DARPA,  the  Center  for 
Naval  Analyses,  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  the  MITRE 
Corporation,  the  Rand  Corporation,  ANSER,  Johns  Hopkins  Ap¬ 
plied  Physics  Lab,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
CBO,  CRS,  OTA,  many  specialized  DOD  bureaus — for  instance,  the 
Defense  Mapping  and  Nuclear  Agencies — as  well  as  the  relevant 
service  and  OSD  offices,  plus  experts  at  Brookings,  MIT  and  a  host 
of  other  universities. 

Senator  Cohen.  Anybody  in  Congress? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  a  few  people  in  Congress,  yes.  We  never  men¬ 
tion  them. 

In  all,  we  did  more  than  200  major  interviews.  This  was  not  a 
simple  study,  either  conceptually,  in  its  process,  or  logistically.  We 
studied  performance  in  weapons  systems,  across  weapons  systems 
and  across  legs,  and  we  looked  carefully  at  synergy  ^ong  four  di¬ 
mensions,  in  what  way  woxild  they  complement  enemy  defensive 
and  offensive  strategy  planning,  how  would  it  dilute  enemy  re¬ 
sources,  providing  technical  hedges  against  potential  enemy  break¬ 
throughs  and  providing  flexibility  response  options  to  the  U.S. 
President.  So  we  did  not  look  at  just  cost  and  performance  alone. 

My  third  point  is  on  the  study’s  origins.  As  you  have  mentioned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
asked  us  to  address  the  major  strategic  modernization  programs  of 
the  Carter,  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations.  In  particular,  what 
they  wanted  was  a  databased  evaluation  to  estabhsh  the  strengths 
and  weaiknesses  of  these  programs  and  the  determination  of  which 
among  them  appeared  to  be  the  most  cost-effective. 

These  eight  reports,  then,  constitute  what  I  would  call  a  baseline 
evaluation  of  the  cost-effectiveness  of  this  $350  biUion  moderniza¬ 
tion  program.  More  evaluations  need  to  be  done. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  our  findings,  first  of  all  those  regarding 
weapon  systems.  Trying  again  to  keep  this  short  and  sweet,  I  will 
report  only  seven  of  these,  but  there  are  many,  many  more. 

Comparing  across  the  triad  legs,  we  found  that,  on  balance,  the 
sea  leg  emerges  as  the  most  cost-effective  of  the  legs.  What  is  the 
basis  for  this  finding?  WeU,  let  me  mention  just  three  points. 

First,  both  the  speed  and  the  reliability  of  day-to-day  communica¬ 
tions  to  submerged  deployed  SSBN’s  are  far  better  than  widely  be¬ 
lieved,  and  about  equ^  in  speed  and  reliability  of  communications 
to  ICBM  silos.  Contrary  to  what  we  expected,  SSBN’s  are  in  essen¬ 
tially  constant  communication  with  national  command  authorities 
and,  depending  on  the  scenario,  SLBM’s  from  nuclear  submarines 
would  be  almost  as  prompt  as  ICBM’s  in  hitting  enemy  targets. 
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Second,  we  found  that  the  accuracy  of  the  D-5  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  Peacekeeper.  Its  reliability  also  is  about  equal.  Its  war¬ 
head  had  a  higher  5deld  than  the  Peacekeeper’s,  and  we  estimate 
that  the  D-5  has  a  hard  target  kill  capability  about  equal  to  the 
Peacekeeper.  Further,  unlike  easily  located  silos,  the  submerged 
SSBN’s  are  essentially  invulnerable.  They  are  even  less  detectable 
than  generally  understood,  and  there  appear  to  be  no  current  or 
long-term  technologies  that  would  change  this. 

Third,  cost  comparisons  also  turned  out  to  be  favorable.  Meas¬ 
ured  against  the  B-2,  for  example,  in  terms  of  life-cycle  costs  for 
arriving  warhead,  we  found  that  the  B— 2  would  cost  two  and  a  half 
to  five  times  more  than  the  D— 5  under  any  attack  scenario,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  number  of  warheads  on  the  D-5. 

In  addition,  these  estimates  favor  the  B-2,  because  they  assume 
the  bomber  will  be  as  effective  as  DOD  plans  it  to  be,  and  that 
costs  will  not  grow.  Whereas,  for  the  D-5  Ohio  system,  we  already 
have  considerably  more  reliable  and  complete  data  on  cost  and 
operational  performance. 

When  we  compared  the  de-MIRVed  Minuteman  III  (now  being 
proposed  by  the  Air  Force)  to  the  D-5  Ohio,  using  life-cycle  cost- 
to-go  per  arriving  warhead,  we  had  found  that  the  cost  for  the  two 
systems  was  approximately  the  same,  but  that  was  based  on  an  Air 
Force  error.  Now,  corrected  life-cycle  cost  figures  for  the  Minute- 
man  III  increase  it  from  $16  to  $23  billion,  which  makes  the  D- 
5  Ohio  system  the  less  costly  of  the  two. 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  you  have  to  call  it  the  Ohio  system? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  I’m  sorry? 

Senator  Cohen.  Do  you  have  to  call  it  the  D-5  Ohio  system? 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  think  it  is  a  nice-sounding  name,  myself. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  In  short,  it  is  these  favorable  outcomes  that - 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  can’t  imagine  naming  a  submarine  the 
Maine  system,  can  you?  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  I  was  going  to  leave  that  one  entirely  alone,  but 
I  see  I  am  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

In  short,  it  is  these  favorable  outcomes,  all  of  them,  with  respect 
to  communications,  cost,  accuracy,  reliability,  warhead  yield,  hard- 
target-kill  capability  and,  most  importantly,  invulnerability,  that 
led  to  our  finding  on  the  sea  leg’s  cost-effectiveness.  I  wanted  to 
make  that  abundantly  clear.  It  is  not  just  an  issue  of  cost.  There 
are  many,  many  issues  that  we  looked  at. 

A  second  finding  deals  with  the  uncertainties  in  the  B-2  pro¬ 
gram,  in  particular,  the  aircraft’s  stealth  characteristics.  We  found, 
as  did  the  Air  Force,  a  number  of  performance  weaknesses  that 
seemed  the  more  problematic  because  only  about  one-quarter  of  the 
bomber’s  flight-testing  hours  have  been  flown.  Since  important  and 
expensive  problems  can  show  up  either  late  in  the  testing  process 
or  after  deplo3rment,  as  we  have  all  seen,  this  means  the  jury  is 
still  out  on  B-2  performance.  As  for  the  B-2’s  cost,  we  found  that 
each  B-2  for  a  20-aircraft  fleet  will  cost  over  $2  billion  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  procurement,  and  there  will  also  be  added  operating 
costs  when  the  program  is  complete.  Yet,  the  five  additional  B— 2’s 
requested  by  DOD  will  increase  total  air  leg  strategic  warheads  by 
only  2.3  percent  above  current  numbers. 
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A  third  finding  concerns  the  B-IB.  Although  this  aircraft  is  less 
technologically  ambitious  than  the  B-2,  its  own  problems  with 
stealth  capability  have  not  been  resolved.  Further,  we  found  DOD’s 
presentation  of  these  problems  to  be  misleading,  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  conclusions  about  the  B-lB’s  radar  cross-section.  Finally, 
a  long  history  of  recognized  test  and  operational  shortcomings  in 
the  aircraft,  especially  its  electronic  countermeasures,  flight  con¬ 
trols,  range  and  reliability,  raise  questions  about  both  feasibility 
and  cost. 

Our  fourth  finding  was  as  unexpected  to  us  as  reliability  and 
speed  of  communications  to  SSBN’s,  namely,  the  continued  viabil¬ 
ity  of  the  B-52,  whose  obsolescence  has  been  so  widely  reported 
and  so  often  cited  as  a  rationale  for  procuring  both  the  B-IB  and 
the  B-2.  Instead,  the  data  show  that  both  the  B-52G’s  and  H’s  will 
remain  usable  aircraft  for  years  to  come.  There  are  three  reasons 
for  this. 

First,  Air  Force  flight-hour  data  show  that,  as  of  1990,  the  air¬ 
frames  and  other  key  structural  components  of  both  models  had 
reached  only  about  h^f  their  life  expectancies.  Indeed,  an  Air  Force 
analysis  on  the  effects  of  aging  in  the  B-52  addressed  multiple  age- 
related  factors  and  found  that  both  the  B-52G’s  and  the  B-52H’s 
would  remain  structurally  sound  until  the  year  2030,  if  they  were 
flown  at  the  current  average  number  of  flight-hours  per  year. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  Air  Force  has  continued  to  modify 
the  B-52  to  assure  its  continuing  effectiveness,  has  indeed  done  an 
admirable  job  with  regard  to  that,  with  new  ECM,  new  passive  sen¬ 
sors,  new  communications  equipment,  new  navigation  gear  and 
new  weapons,  both  conventional  and  nuclear.  So  this  is  a  system 
that  has  been  kept  up. 

Finally,  comparisons  of  data  on  multiple  measures  of  effective¬ 
ness  show  that  the  B-52  compares  favorably  to  the  newer  B-IB  on 
a  number  of  important  performance  dimensions.  Both  models  of  the 
B— 52  have  continuing  capability,  the  B-52G  as  a  cruise  missile  car¬ 
rier,  the  B-52H  as  a  strategic  penetrating  bomber. 

A  further  rationale  for  procuring  the  B-2,  other  than  the  B-52’s 
alleged  obsolescence,  was  a  projected  increase  in  the  Soviet  air  de¬ 
fense  threat.  Our  fifth  finding  is  that  this  increase  never  took 
place.  The  data  show,  and  interviews  confirm,  that  Soviet  air  de¬ 
fenses  were  considerably  lower  than  the  number  forecast  earlier, 
and  that  their  effectiveness  had  also  been  greatly  overstated. 

Today,  conditions  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  such  that  cur¬ 
rent  air  defenses  are  much  more  likely  to  degrade  than  improve. 
In  other  words,  the  air  defense  threat  that  the  B-2  purported  to 
address  was  never  in  fact  deployed,  and  this  can  be  seen  before 
Gorbachev  came  to  power,  quite  a  bit  before. 

Our  sixth  finding  involves  the  predicted  benefits  of  the  ACM  ver¬ 
sus  the  ALCM.  Here  we  found  that  the  range  requirement  for  the 
ACM  provided  only  a  small  improvement  over  what  the  older 
ALCM  already  could  do,  and  that  the  accuracy  improvement  of¬ 
fered  also  doesn’t  appear  to  have  much  real  operational  signifi¬ 
cance.  Further,  because  of  important  limitations  in  the  flight  tests 
conducted  for  both  cruise  missile  systems,  their  performance  under 
operational  conditions  remains  uncertain. 
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Our  seventh  finding,  the  last  one  I  am  going  to  report  here  on 
weapon  systems,  deals  with  our  silo-based  ICBM’s  and  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  their  increased  vulnerability.  We  found  this  questionable  on 
at  least  two  counts.  First,  the  expectation  was  premised  on  worst 
case  calculations,  that  is,  assuming  only  the  highest  estimates  for 
Soviet  missile  accuracy,  yield  and  reliability,  while  at  the  same 
time  discoxmting  substantial  performance  uncertainties  that  could 
only  have  been  resolved  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Second,  it  ignored  the  deterrence  function  of  the  triad’s  other 
legs.  This  is  the  issue  of  synergy,  which  we  talk  about  so  often  as 
something  that  we  absolutely  must  have,  except  when  the  time 
comes  to  rationalize  weapons  systems.  Then  often  look  at  them 
without  considering  the  potential  of  the  other  legs  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  problems  a  given  leg  may  have.  What  was  the  purpose 
of  having  the  triad,  if  not  to  dissuade  the  Soviets  from  an  all-out 
attack  on  one  leg,  through  fear  of  retaliation  by  the  others?  In  this 
case,  of  course,  I  mean  retahation  by  submerged  submarines  or  on- 
alert  bombers  and  their  thousands  of  warheads. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  our  findings  on  evaluation.  A  general  conclu¬ 
sion  from  our  study  is  that  there  exist  systematic  disparities  be¬ 
tween  what  the  data  showed  and  DOD’s  claims  and  estimates  for 
(1)  the  Soviet  threat,  (2)  the  performance  of  mature  systems,  and 
(3)  the  expected  performance  and  costs  of  proposed  upgrades.  I  say 
systematic  disparities,  because  they  seem  to  follow  a  particular  pat¬ 
tern,  tending  to  overstate  threats  to  our  weapon  systems,  to  under¬ 
state  the  performance  of  mature  systems,  to  overstate  the  expected 
performance  of  upgrades,  and  to  understate  the  expected  costs  of 
those  upgrades. 

Specifically,  we  foimd  that  the  vulnerability  of  our  B-52’s,  subs, 
and  silo-based  ICBM’s  to  a  Soviet  threat  had  been  overstated;  that 
performance  claimed  for  the  B-2’s  is  yet  unproven;  that  B— IB  ACM 
and  Peacekeeper  capabilities  were  often  inflated;  that  costs  for 
strategic  systems  generally  were  incomplete  (operating  and  support 
costs  having  typically  gone  unreported),  and  that  the  performance 
of  B-52’s  and  SSBN’s  were  consistently  understated. 

The  two  charts  that  you  see  over  there  summarize  the  different 
kinds  of  problems  we  found.  The  one  on  the  right  deals  with  knowl¬ 
edge  limitations  based  on  insufficient  or  inadequate  testing,  and 
with  reporting  problems  in  which  conclusions  don’t  necessarily  flow 
from  the  data  in  hand.  The  chart  on  the  left  gives  specific  examples 
of  these  reporting  problems  in  which  we  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  data  did  not  support  six  widely-held  beliefs  or  conclusions  on 
triad  characteristics. 

In  sum,  and  with  a  few  happy  exceptions,  we  were  disappointed 
by  the  number  of  problems  we  found  in  the  quality  and  the  objec¬ 
tivity  of  testing,  forecasting  and  reporting.  More  importantly,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  troubled  by  weaknesses  in  performance  measure¬ 
ment  and  program  accountability  arising  from  the  lack  of  compara¬ 
tive  evaluation. 

Our  recommendations  to  the  Congress  are  six  in  number.  First, 
we  see  no  requirement  for  five  more  B-2’s.  Second,  we  believe  the 
B— IB  needs  a  lot  more  operational  testing  to  verify  that  its  long¬ 
standing  performance  problems  have  been  resolved. 
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Third,  given  the  estimated  $23  billion  cost  of  upgrading  and 
maintaining  the  de-MIRVed  Minuteman  III  force  through  the  year 
2020,  given  also  today’s  low-threat  environment,  we  question  the 
advisability  of  funding  major  life-service  upgrades  for  this  force. 

Fourth,  we  urge  that  D-5  testing  be  continued  at  adequate  lev¬ 
els,  to  insure  confidence  in  the  missile’s  performance,  continuing 
confidence. 

Fifth,  we  agree  with  DOD’s  decision  on  the  ACM,  but  believe 
more  testing  is  needed  for  both  the  ACM  and  the  ALCM. 

Last,  we  would  encourage  the  Congress,  and  especially  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  its  concern  for  objective,  accurate  and  accountable  per¬ 
formance  measurement,  to  request  two  kinds  of  comparative  eval¬ 
uations  from  DOD.  First,  those  that  examine  whether  proposed  up¬ 
grades  will  really  add  capabihty  to  existing  systems,  and,  if  so,  at 
what  cost.  And,  second,  those  that  compare  the  performance  and 
costs  of  hke  weapon  systems  across  the  triad  legs.  Performing  these 
types  of  studies  carefully  and  objectively  should  greatly  improve 
current  uncertainties  with  regard  to  weapon  system  performance 
and  cost. 

That  concludes  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Chelimsky. 

Secretary  Perry  is  here  and  we  will  get  to  him  in  just  a  moment. 
I  just  have  one  question  now.  What  were  the  limitations  that  were 
put  on  this  GAO  study? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes,  there  are  always  limitations  on  every 
study,  and  this  one  has  them,  too. 

Chairman  Glenn.  What  were  they,  so  we  will  know  what  the 
basis  was? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  I  feel  that  the  major  limitation — and  there  are 
others  I  am  sure  that  other  people  will  point  out — it  is  a  first  study 
and,  of  course,  it  has  probably  more  limitations  than  others,  but  I 
think  the  chief  limitation  is  the  dependence  on  DOD  data  and  the 
problems  we  foxmd  with  the  DOD  data,  because  our  study  depends 
entirely  on  the  data  that  were  given  us. 

We  had  problems  with  missing  data,  data  that  were  so  sketchy 
that  we  could  not  really  validate  conclusions  that  had  been  made. 
In  those  cases,  we  always  gave  DOD  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We 
mentioned  that  there  was  an  uncertainty,  but  we  used  the  data 
that  DOD  gave  us,  even  if  it  was  not  validated. 

The  second  problem  we  had  with  the  data  was  exclusion,  often 
through  classification.  In  one  case  we  were  denied  data  that  we 
really  thought  that  we  should  have,  and  Mr.  Bowsher  sent  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Cheney  a  demand  letter  for  it.  This  was  on  the  Peacekeeper 
warhead  reliability  data.  That  was  never  ever  given  to  us,  whach 
was  a  very  important  problem. 

I  think  we  were  also  given  misleading  data. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Misleading  data? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Misleading  data.  The  $16  billion  for  the  Minute- 
man  that  I  was  talking  about  earlier,  we  were  told  that  it  included 
costs  to  the  year  2020.  Instead  they  went  only  to  the  year  2010. 
And  only  after  we  had  published  our  reports  did  they  rectify  the 
error.  I  am  sure  this  was  an  error,  but  it  was  misleading:  we  had 
to  redo  the  calculations  because  of  that,  and  it  made  a  big  dif- 
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ference  in  our  comparisons  between  the  Minuteman  and  the  D-5 
Ohio. 

Finally,  the  most  annoying,  we  were  given  some  falsified  data, 
and  this  was  on  the  B-IB  radar  cross-section.  We  have  a  memo  in 
our  possession  that  shows  what  data  GAO  should  have  received 
and  what  were  the  real  data.  Of  course,  that  was  a  problem  for  us 
and  we  went  back,  of  course,  and  we  got  that  ironed  out  rather  rap¬ 
idly,  but  it  did - 

Chairman  Glenn.  The  memo  indicated  that  false  data  was  to  be 
given  to  you.  Was  that  it? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  It  said  what  data  should  be  given  to  the  GAO 
and  what  data  they  were  giving  to  somebody  else.  I  don’t  know  how 
we  got  this  memo.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  accident,  clearly,  but  we 
have  the  memo,  so  we  knew  that  the  data  we  had  on  the  B-IB 
radar  cross-section  was  false. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  want  to  ask  more  questions  on  this  later. 

Senator  Cohen,  do  you  have  any  questions  before  we  go  on? 

Senator  Cohen.  One  of  the  questions  I  was  going  to  ask  in  terms 
of  in  what  way  it  was  misleading,  and  I  think  you  have  already 
clarified.  It  was  not  misleading,  it  was - 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  I  would  like  to  end  with  one  hopeful  point,  and 
that  is  that  with  Secretary  Aspin  and  Secretary  Perry  here  and 
their  review  of  the  bottom-up  data,  we  are  hoping  that  other  data 
are  going  to  be  produced.  In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  But  we 
didn’t  find  a  very  good  database. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Ms.  Chelimsky  will  still  be  here  for  questions 
after  Mr.  Perry  has  to  leave. 

Senator  Cohen.  Could  I  just  ask  one  quick  question? 

Chairman  Glenn.  Certainly. 

Senator  CoHEN.  If  you  were  not  given  all  of  the  information,  if 
some  of  the  more  highly  classified  information  was  denied  to  you, 
can  you  still  have  reliahility  or  can  we  have  reliability  in  some  of 
your  conclusions?  For  example,  you  were  very  clear  on  the  surviv¬ 
ability  of  the  Ohio,  which  may  or  may  not  be  survivable  in  other 
contexts.  But  at  least  with  respect  to  the  D-5  sub,  there  was  infor¬ 
mation  within  the  intelligence  community — and  I  am  sure  Senator 
Glenn,  having  a  number  of - 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes,  we  have  been  briefed  on  it  and  we  are  very 
aware.  In  that  case,  we  had  no  problem.  We  were  ^ven  all  the  data 
that  we  needed.  We  only  had  one  basic  problem,  1  think,  that  was 
of  serious  concern  to  us,  and  that  was  the  Peacekeeper  warhead  re¬ 
liability  data. 

Senator  COHEN.  But  you  had  everything,  as  far  as  non-aperture 
radar  and  other  types  of  systems? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Right.  There  were  many  things  that  we  could 
not  write  about,  because  they  were  too  highly  classified. 

Senator  COHEN.  But  you  had  access? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes,  we  had  access. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Senator  Dorgan,  do  you  have  any  questions 
before  we  move  on? 

Senator  Dorgan.  I  do  have  questions,  but  if  she  will  remain,  I 

will  be  happy  to  give  her  the - 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  I  will. 
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Chairman  Glenn.  If  you  will  stand  by,  we  would  appreciate  that. 
Ms.  Chelimsky.  I  will. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Bill  Perry. 

Senator  Dorgan.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  Mr.  Perry  is  coming  for¬ 
ward,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  my  opening  statement  be  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  record. 

Chairman  Glenn.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Dorgan 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  commend  you  for  calling  a  hearing  to  re-evaluate  the  Nation’s 
strategic  triad,  the  combination  of  land-  and  sea-based  missiles  and  long-range 
bombers  that  has  underpinned  our  Nation’s  defense  for  decades. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  budget  pressures  together  make  necessary  a  reas¬ 
sessment  of  our  entire  defense  structure.  None  of  us  would  trade  the  old  conflict  for 
the  new  opportunities  that  have  emerged.  Also,  we  can  all  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  come  at  a  moment  when 
we  need  to  get  our  budget  deficit  under  control. 

While  the  risk  of  nuclear  confrontation  has  lessened,  we  still  face  unsettling  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Civil  strife  is  rampant  in  many  quarters,  in¬ 
cluding  tensions  in  some  nuclear-armed  republics.  Only  tnis  week,  Ukrainian  Prime 
Minister  Leonid  Kuchman  urged  that  the  Ukraine  became  an  independent  nuclear 
power — at  least  temporarily,  miile  our  government  is  working  to  make  the  Ukraine 
a  nuclear-free  nation,  we  still  don’t  know  the  final  outcome  of  those  efforts. 

Which  means  this  hearing  is  very  relevant.  We  need  to  understand  what  weapons 
systems  we  still  need,  which  ones  are  most  cost-effective,  and  what  is  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  strategic  forces  to  protect  us  for  the  years  ahead. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  place  ever-increasing  reliance  on  the  sea-leg  of  the 
triad.  I  believe  this  would  be  an  expensive  and  risky  proposal.  In  contrast,  I  believe 
that  we  should  keep  a  robust  triad,  consisting  of  SLBMs,  up  to  650  ICBMs,  and 
heavy  bombers  (including  B-52b). 

This  arrangement  provides  the  security  that  has  served  us  well  for  several  dec¬ 
ades.  It  draws  upon  the  flexibility  of  recallable  bombers  and  retargetable  ICBMs. 
It  keeps  costs  down  by  leveraging  the  investments  already  made  in  existing  sys¬ 
tems,  the  B-52  bombers  and  Minuteman  III  missiles.  It  upholds  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  most  recent  force  structure  to  preserve  stra¬ 
tegic  flexibility  by  retaining  four  northern  tier  missile  bases. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  other  observations  about  these  systems  and  the  GAO 
report. 

ICBMs 

I  agree  with  GAO’s  original  finding  that  ICBMs  have  been  presumed  to  be  more 
vulnerable  than  they  are.  GAO  noted  the  over-estimate  of  Soviet  missile  capability, 
the  likelihood  that  the  Soviets  would  be  deterred  from  a  first-strike  by  our  other 
missile  assets,  and  the  failure  of  planners  to  recognize  the  “robust  capabilities  of 
U.S.  early  warning  systems  to  detect  a  Soviet  ICBM  attack  .  .  .  .” 

I  am  troubled,  however,  that  GAO  questions  the  advisability  of  funding  a  major 
service  life  extension  for  the  Minuteman  III  missile.  GAO  claims  it  would  be  too 
costly,  unnecessary,  and  consumptive  of  test  missiles. 

I  will  raise  these  issues  at  greater  length  in  questions  later  on.  for  now,  I  want 
to  simply  say  that  we  can  achieve  a  stronger  deterrent,  with  less  risk,  lower  costs, 
and  a  cleaner  environment  by  balancing  our  missile  forces  between  ICBMs  ana 
SLBMs. 

•  For  example,  GAO’s  own  analysis  shows  that  it  costs  a  maximum  of  $23  billion 
to  get  500  alert  Minuteman  III  missiles  good  for  30  years.  By  contrast,  spending 
$58  billion  would  extend  the  life  of  432  'Trident  missiles,  but  not  for  30  years. 
'That’s  because  the  Trident  submarines  have  to  be  retired  after  their  hull  life 
reaches  30  years.  The  first  submarine  would  thus  have  to  be  retired  in  2011 
and  one  more  each  year  after  that.  Then,  many  of  these  submarines  will  require 
a  missile  backfit  costing  $12  billion,  when  the  expected  service  life  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  will  be  no  more  than  8  years. 

•  Similarly,  Senators  Sasser  and  Bumpers  have  recommended  that  we  stop  buy¬ 
ing  D-5  'IVident  II  missiles.  We  could  do  so  reducing  the  number  of  Trident  mis¬ 
siles  per  submeuine  and  using  the  same  flight  test  regime  for  'Tridents  as  for 
the  and  Minuteman  III  ICBMs.  The  savings:  $4.5  billion  over  5  years. 
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•  Moreover,  land-based  missiles  afford  greater  reliability  because  they  have  a 
much  higher  alert  rate.  The  rate  is  99  percent  for  ICBMs  compared  no  more 
than  66  percent  for  SLBMs — ^because  only  two-thirds  of  our  submarines  are  at 
sea  at  any  given  time.  Reliability  is  still  worth  counting  in  an  unstable  world. 
Their  proven  reliability  also  means  they  require  fewer  tests.  Minuteman  III 
missiles  now  meet  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  test  standards,  a  fact  ignored  by  the 
GAO  report. 

•  Single-warhead  ICBM  missiles  also  offer  less  attractive  targets  than  MIRVed 
SLBMs,  thereby  enhancing  deterrence  and  strategic  stability. 

•  ICBMs  also  measure  up  better  on  nuclear  safety  and  environmental  standards. 
They  scored  much  better  than  SLBMs  in  the  prestigious  Drell  Panel’s  nuclear 
safety  report  and  produce  no  radioactive  waste  like  nuclear  submarines. 

BOMBERS 

First,  the  GAO  report  properly  put  to  rest  the  myth  of  obsolete  B-52s.  As  GAO 
noted  in  its  advance  testimony: 

We  found  that  the  B-52,  whose  obsolescence  has  been  widely  reported  and 
cited  as  a  rationale  for  developing  both  the  B-IB  and  B-2,  is  still  a  viable  air¬ 
craft  that  performs  a  great  deal  better  than  is  generally  understood. 

GAO  went  on  to  say  that  bombers  add  a  “critically  important  stabilizing  character 
to  the  overall  nuclear  force”  because  they  make  up  the  only  recallable  leg  of  the 
triad. 

The  GAO  bolstered  its  contention  by  showing  that  (1)  the  airframes  and  other  key 
components  of  the  B-52  have  reached  only  half  their  life  expectancies,  (2)  life  exten¬ 
sion  programs  will  assure  the  continuing  effectiveness  of  the  ^52,  (3)  B-528  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  B— IBs  on  a  broad  range  of  measures,  (4)  its  successful  service 
in  the  Gulf  War,  (5)  a  lessened  threat  from  air  defenses  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
and  (6)  the  flexibility  to  use  B— 52s  in  either  a  nuclear  or  conventional  role. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  makes  good  sense  to  continue  the  flying  mission  of  the  3- 
52  and  associated  tankers.  And  this  mission  can  be  accomplished  at  a  lower  cost 
by  basing  bombers  and  tankers  at  abases  with  existing  missions  as  ICBM  sites. 
Once  a  decision  is  made  to  retain  a  robust  ICBM  force,  it  is  much  economical  to 
locate  bombers  and  tankers  at  the  same  bases  than  to  keep  open  a  base  only  to  han¬ 
dle  a  flying  mission. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  GAO  report  has  stimulated  some  useful  debate  on  the 
future  shape  of  our  strategic  triad.  I  have  suggested  the  outlines  of  the  kind  of  force 
we  need  to  meet  defense  and  budget  criteria. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the  record  a  White  Paper  which  I  prepared  with  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Kent  Conrad  and  Congressman  Earl  Pomeroy.  This  sets  forth 
our  view  that  we  could  retain  up  to  650  Minuteman  III  missiles,  as  well  as  heavy 
bombers,  and  still  save  billions  oi  dollars,  by  having  the  right  mix  of  strategic  forces. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  know  of  your  busy  schedule. 
We  have  ^ready  had  one  previous  meeting  this  morning  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  subject,  so  I  personally  know  of  your  schedule.  I  particularly 
appreciate  your  working  with  us  to  make  time  available  for  this 
hearing. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  brief  opening  remarks  a  moment  ago  be¬ 
fore  you  arrived,  the  hearing  is  not  to  finger-point  and  try  and  pin 
anybody  down.  It  is  to  try  and  learn  the  process  on  how  the  deci¬ 
sions  were  made  with  regard  to  the  triad. 

I  believe  you  have  been  given  a  copy  of  the  GAO  report  some 
time  ago,  and  have  had  a  chance  to  review  it.  We  would  appreciate 
your  comments  on  the  report.  We  want  to  learn  from  whatever  mis¬ 
takes  there  may  have  been  in  the  past,  because  in  the  selection  of 
future  weapons  systems  we  want  to  make  them  as  efficiently  and 
on  as  sound  a  basis  as  possible. 

We  appreciate  your  willingness  to  come  over  this  morning  and 
comment  on  the  triad,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  long  past  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Pentagon.  We  welcome  you  this  morning. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  J.  PERRY, i  DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Perry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  highlights  or  comments  from  an  open¬ 
ing  statement  and  then  submit  a  statement  for  the  record,  if  I  may. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  included  in  the 
record,  without  objection. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  wanted  to  start  off  my  observing  a  point  which  your 
previous  witness  made,  is  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  at  the 
moment  in  the  final  stages  of  what  we  call  a  bottom-up  review, 
which  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  strategic  forces  and  the 
stratemc  strategy  of  the  United  States  defense  forces. 

We  have  about  3  or  4  weeks  to  go  to  complete  that  review,  and 
we  will  fully  brief  the  Congress  when  that  is  done.  That  will  in¬ 
clude  conclusions  about  the  nuclear  forces  or  the  strategic  forces  of 
the  United  States.  So  to  a  certain  extent,  my  discussions  about  nu¬ 
clear  forces  are  a  little  premature  today,  because  we  have  not  yet 
finished  that  study. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  comments  I  can  make  about  that 
on  the  basis  of  background  work  we  have  done  and  the  basis  of  the 
status  of  the  study  to  date.  I  also  will  make  some  general  com¬ 
ments  on  the  GAO’s  triad  report. 

Let  me  start  off  by  observing  that  in  the  last  decade,  even  since 
the  GAO  report  was  started,  there  have  been  very  dramatic 
changes  in  what  I  would  call  the  global  environment,  global  na¬ 
tional  security  environment.  To  oversimplify  a  very  complex  ques¬ 
tion,  I  would  say  that  the  change  in  threat  has  two  different  com¬ 
ponents. 

The  first  is  that  the  conventional  threat  from  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  disappeared.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
major  threats  around  which  our  defense  planning  was  done,  which 
is  preparing  for  a  blitzkrieg  assault  in  Europe,  that  threat  has  ba¬ 
sically  gone  away  and  the  capability  behind  it  has  been  very  great¬ 
ly  diminished. 

The  second  point  is  that,  while  the  nuclear  capability  in  Russia 
and  in  some  of  the  other  former  Soviet  republics,  while  that  nu¬ 
clear  capability  still  exists,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  threat  of  a  massive  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  today. 
That  is  not  because  of  a  change  in  capability.  That  is  because  of 
a  change  in  the  political  situation. 

I  wanted  to  emphasize  that  difference,  because  the  nuclear  capa- 
bihty  stiU  remains.  In  the  case  of  the  conventional  forces,  it  would 
take  many,  many  years,  maybe  a  decade  or  so  for  any  nation  to  re¬ 
build  the  kind  of  a  conventional  military  threat  with  which  we 
were  faced  in  the  mid-1980’s,  after  a  political  change  had  occurred. 
In  the  case  of  the  nuclear  threat,  the  nuclear  threat  could  reemerge 
rather  quickly  after  a  political  change  had  been  made,  and  that 
perception  of  the  global  environment  dominates  our  thinking  on 
what  we  should  be  doing  relative  to  the  nuclear  strategic  threat. 

The  second  point  to  make  about  this  nuclear  threat  is  that  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons  that  were  in  the  former  So¬ 
viet  Union  forces,  while  not  only  still  existing,  but  they  are  dis- 


1  The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Perry  appears  on  page  49. 
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bursed  in  four  different  nations,  Russia,  Kazakhstan,  Belarus  and 
Ukraine,  and  that  increases  the  danger  as  we  see  it  of  one  of  these 
weapons  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  terrorist  or  an  unfriendly  gov¬ 
ernment.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  threat  of  a  small  nuclear 
incident  resulting  from  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  has  ac¬ 
tually  increased  in  the  last  number  of  years. 

Now,  let  me  talk  first,  though,  about  the  very  large  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  how  our  strategy  should 
deal  with  that  problem.  I  think,  first  and  foremost,  we  are  working 
to  encourage  and  sustain  the  grovdh  of  friendly  demwratic  goveim- 
ments  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Just  as  I  have  said  that 
we  see  the  threat  dramatically  diminish,  because  of  the  change  in 
the  political  situation,  then  it  is  very  important  to  us  to  see  that 
friendly  democratic  government  sustains  itself  now  in  Russia 

^^F^damentally,  that  is  an  issue  for  the  Russian  people  to  decide. 
We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  sustain  them,  including  mmtary-to- 
military  contracts  with  the  Russians.  I  and  Secretary  Aspin  have 
both  met  with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Defense  and  the  Ukraiman 
Minister  of  Defense,  and  we  have  discussed  these  issues  and  devel¬ 
oped  cooperative  programs  with  them. 

Also,  we  have  provided  assistance  to  the  Russian  Defense  Mm- 
istry  and  the  Ukrainian  Defense  Ministry  with  U.S.  military  offi¬ 
cials,  to  assist  them  in  understm^ng  how  in  a  democratic  society 
the  civihan  control  works  in  a  ministry  of  defense.  .  ,  .  u 

The  second  point  is  that  we  are  working  cooperatively  with  mher 
treaty  parties  to  bring  about  the  implementation  of  the  START  I 
and  the  START  II  Treaties.  This  is  a  very  complicated  situation, 
because  Russia  has  tied  the  entry  into  force  of  START  I  to 
Ukraine’s  ratification  of  START  I  and  accession  to  the  NTP,  and 
the  Ukrainian  Rada  has  not  yet  acted  on  either  one  of  those  issues. 
And  while  we  are  hopeful  that  Ukraine  will  ratify  START  and  ac- 
cede  to  the  NPT,  that  outcome  is  not  yet  clear. 

At  the  same  time,  Russia  has  not  yet  ratified  START  II,  and  its 
action  in  that  regard  is  linked  both  to  the  successful  entry  into 
force  of  START  I  and  it  is  linked  in  some  sense  to  the  political  tur¬ 
moil  that  is  now  imder  way  in  Russia. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  proceeding  to  some  elements  of  the 
START  I  Treaty  by  accelerating  the  retirement  and  the  elimination 
of  ballistic  missile  systems  and  bombers  which  would  be  covered  by 
START  I,  and  we  are  trying  to  encourage  both  the  Russians  and 
the  Ukraines  to  act  more  quickly  on  START  I  and  START  II  in  the 
entry  of  force,  and  to  follow  our  example  on  accelerating  the  re¬ 
moval  of  these  weapons  from  the  inventory.  To  date,  we  have  re¬ 
moved  over  3,000  warheads  from  missiles  whose  launchers  START 
I  would  eliminate. 

The  third  point  I  make  is,  while  we  are  sparing  no  effort  to  sup¬ 
port  democracy  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  we  are  aware  that 
there  are  no  guarantees  that  that  will  happen.  There  does  exist  a 
potential  for  abrupt  political  change.  Should  that  occur  and  an  un¬ 
friendly  regime  come  to  power,  they  would  have  sigmficant  strate¬ 
gic  forces  at  their  disposal.  Accordingly — and  I  need  to  underline 
this  point — even  though  we  believe  that  we  have  a  friendly  relation 
with  Russia  and  we  do  not  believe  they  pose  a  nuclear  threat  to 
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us,  we  believe  we  need  we  continue  to  maintain  a  strategic  force 
which  provides  deterrent  resources. 

Now,  the  reduced  threat,  then,  to  emphasize,  is  not  a  result  of 
reduced  capability  of  nuclear  forces  in  Russia.  It  is  a  result  of  im¬ 
proved  political  relations,  and  that  could  turn  around.  We  hope  it 
will  not  and  we  are  worlang  to  see  that  it  will  not.  But  if  it  turns 
around,  then  the  capability  is  in  place  and,  indeed,  the  industrial 
capabilities  are  still  in  place  on  which  they  could  biiild  even  larger 
nuclear  forces. 

So  not  only  do  we  need  to  maintain  a  deterrent  in  place,  but  we 
need  to  have  some  capability  to  reconstitute  our  nuclear  forces 
above  the  levels  which  you  are  now  driving  them  to  in  the  START 
I  and  the  START  II,  to  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  such  an 
unfriendly  regime  might  not  only  reassert  the  military  power,  but 
might  bemn  a  buildup  of  nuclear  forces. 

Precisely  because  such  scenarios  are  so  unattractive,  we  are  put¬ 
ting  significant  effort  to  strengthen  democratic  governments,  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  START  I  reactivations,  and  to  achieve  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  ratification  of  START  I  and  START  II. 

Mentioning  briefly  the  emerging  threat  from  other  nations.  Sec¬ 
retary  Aspin  testified  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  re¬ 
cently  that  more  than  20  other  nations  have  embarked  on  efforts 
to  develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  They  do  not  now,  as  we 
see  it,  pose  a  threat  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  future  threat  that 
we  are  concerned  about  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have  placed  as 
a  very  high  priority  political  actions  we  can  take  to  prevent  the  fur¬ 
ther  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  indeed  will  be  one 
of  the  department’s  highest  priorities.  In  the  meantime,  we  do  need 
to  maintain  some  deterrent  threat  against  regional  powers  who,  in 
spite  of  our  best  efforts,  may  succeed  in  achieving  nuclear  weapons. 

Now,  with  that  background  on  the  ve^  dramatically  different 
threat,  eind  I  think  if  how  differently  we  size  the  threat  today  from 
when  I  was  working  on  this  problem  in  the  Pentagon  in  the  late 
1970’s,  the  problem  is  very  different,  particularly  in  the  nuclear 
area,  but  it  is  still  one  we  have  to  pay  serious  attention  to.  Today, 
as  in  the  late  1970’s,  we  have  to  pay  serious  attention  to  how  we 
shape  our  nuclear  forces  to  meet  this  threat. 

We  still  believe  we  require  in  our  nuclear  forces  a  fully  credible 
deterrent  capability,  and  by  that  we  mean  now  just  as  we  meant 
in  the  1970’s  and  the  1980’s,  one  that  can  complicate  a  potential 
enemjr’s  calcxilation  so  that  he  would  never  consider  initiating  an 
attack. 

Now,  we  have  through  the  years  achieved  this  by  maintedning  a 
triad,  that  is  three  different  elements  to  our  nuclear  forces,  the 
ground-based,  air-based  and  the  sea-based.  The  purpose  of  those  is 
not  because,  as  some  people  have  stated,  that  they  give  us  different 
capabilities,  although  they  do,  the  real  purpose  beMnd  the  triad  is 
to  provide  the  redundancy  and  the  complementary  nature  that 
would  complicate  an  attacker’s  operational  plans  so  that  he  would 
not  believe  that  he  could  succeed  in  an  attack. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  this  broad  objective,  the  changing  of  se¬ 
curity  environment  has  allowed  us  to  eliminate  many  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  systems  that  we  have  currently  had  in  our  systems.  Not  only 
have  we  reduced  the  3,000  warheads  which  I  described  to  you,  but 
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we  have  moved  from  alert  that  portion  of  our  homber  force  wWch 
throughout  the  Cold  War  was  kept  on  a  state  of  stnct  alert,  that 
is,  it  was  capable  of  being  launched  on  very  short  notice. 

The  Minuteman  II  force  was  removed  from  ^ert  status  m  Sep¬ 
tember  1991,  and  we  are  currently  in  the  position  of  removing  all 
of  the  missiles  from  their  launchers.  We  have  retired  all  nucle^ 
armed  B-52G’s,  and  are  in  the  process  of  retiring  Poseidon  su^ 
marines  carrying  the  C— 3  and  the  C— 4  missile.  In  1991  and  1992, 
President  Bush  reduced  the  number  of  B— 2  bombers  to  a  pro^am 
obiective  of  20,  and  terminated  the  advanced  cruise  missile  aim  the 
short-range  attack  missile,  too.  These  actions  were  primarily  t^en 
in  the  prior  administration,  but  they  are  actions  with  which  we 

With  START  II,  we  are  looking  forward  toward  reducing  our  de¬ 
ployed  strategic  forces  to  about  3,500  warheads.  We  believe  that  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  warheads  in  our  force,  but  we  do  believe 
they  must  be  survivable,  flexible  and  they  have  onsettmg 
vulnerabilities  by  the  nature  of  the  mixture  of  deploymeifr. 

All  of  these  factors  are  taken  into  consideration  in  the  bottom- 
up  review,  and  within  a  month  or  so  we  will  be  reporting  to  you 
what  we  are  recommending  for  the  exact  makeup  of  the  nuclear 

forces  reflecting  these  factors.  ,  •  c 

Now,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  GAO  report.  It  is  a  very  tor- 
midable,  substantial  imdertaking.  It  is  in  my  judgment  done  objec¬ 
tively,  done  carefully,  and  it  will  be  used  as  a  very  important  mput. 
It  is  being  used  as  a  very  important  input  to  our  own  planmng  of 
strategic  forces.  We  will  not  be  so  much  accepting  the  conclusions 
from  it,  as  we  will  be  accepting  the  input  and  the  an^pis  in  it. 

I  will  emphasize  some  of  the  differences  we  have  with  this  re¬ 
port,  but  I  don’t  want  to  rive  you  the  wong  perspective  by  empha¬ 
sizing  differences.  On  balance,  we  think  it  is  an  excellent  report, 
objectively  done,  and  agree  with  most  of  the  conclusions  in  the  re- 


For  example,  if  I  look  at  the  findings  on  that  first  chart  cm  the 
board  there,  I  agree  completely  with  the  last  4  of  those  6  finchngs. 
I  agree  more  or  less  with  the  first  finding,  and  disagree  with  the 
second,  so  5  out  of  6  isn’t  bad,  in  terms  of  agreement.  So  as  I  em¬ 
phasized  the  1  out  of  6  that  we  differ  with,  I  do  not  want  to  give 
you  the  impression  that  we  do  not  find  it  a  very  valuable  report, 
because  we  do. 

Now,  leaving  the  details  of  the  report  for  the  moment,  let  me  say 
that  my  most  substantial  problem  with  the  report  is  the  fuiriamen- 
tal  basis  on  which  the  analysis  is  done,  which  is  the  cost-effective¬ 
ness  analysis. 

In  particular,  I  address  the  method  of  scoring  systems  and  scor- 
ing  strategic  decisions  by  computing  the  program  costs,  life-cycle 
program  cost  and  dividing  that  by  the  surviving  warheads  as  fhey 
reach  target.  This  method  has  a  certain  compelling  logic  to  it,  and 
it  must  be  em  element  in  any  analysis  of  the  problem,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  making  the  major  decisions  about 

our  strategic  forces.  . 

My  problem  with  it  is  two-fold.  First  of  all,  in  consideration  ot 
the  decisions  we  have  ahead  of  us  now,  the  consideration  of  sunked 
cost  is  not  a  useful  input.  The  cost  that  has  already  been  expended 
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really  doesn’t  enter  into  our  calculations  on  what  actions  and  deci¬ 
sions  we  are  going  to  be  making  for  the  future.  The  issue  ahead 
of  us  now  is  what  future  costs  have  to  be  expended,  given  where 
we  are  today,  given  what  has  been  expended  today  and  what  has 
already  occurred. 

Now,  I  think  a  more  fundamental  issue,  though,  is  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  strategic  forces  is  only  indirectly  to  deliver  survivable 
warheads  to  targets.  That  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  of  the 
strategic  forces  is  deterrence,  and  the  credibility  of  that  deterrence 
is  the  primeuy  factor  on  which  we  have  to  gauge  the  viability  of 
this  force. 

That  is  not  a  criterion  which  lends  itself  to  cost-effective  analy¬ 
sis:  it  does  not  lend  itself  indeed  strictly  to  objectiveness  analyses. 
Therefore,  while  the  cost  per  arriving  warhead  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  that  goes  into  our  decisions  and  judgment  on  strategic  forces, 
it  is  not  and  it  cannot  be  the  final  judgment,  and,  in  particular,  it 
does  not  provide  the  basis  for  deciding  the  proper  mix  between  air- 
based  systems,  ground-based  systems  and  sea-based  systems. 

Now,  one  particular  example  of  that  point  has  to  do  with  looking 
at  the  situation  we  have  today  in  our  sea-based  forces.  We  are  mov¬ 
ing  towards  a  treaty  which  will  call  for  1,750  warheads  in  our  sea- 
based  forces.  A  very  simple  calculation  will  tell  you  that  the  most 
cost-effective  way  of  reacning  that  1,750  forces  is  to  simply  stop  the 
program  where  we  are  today,  stop  the  submarines  in  the  shipyards. 

We  don’t  need  to  complete  any  more  submarines,  and,  much  less, 
build  new  submarines,  stop  the  missile  program,  we  don’t  need  to 
produce  any  more  missiles — we  already  have  missiles  with  more 
than  1,750  warheads — and  deploy  approximately  9  submarines  to 
sea,  with  the  existing  missiles.  That  would  be  the  least  costly  and, 
in  terms  of  warheads  delivered  to  target,  would  be  equally  effective 
as  the  other  alternative  forces  being  considered. 

That  says  nothing  about  the  possible  vulnerabihty  of  having  only 
two  submarines  deployed  in  each  ocean.  That  says  nothing  about 
the  value  of  maintaining  an  industrial  base  either  for  our  sub¬ 
marines  or  for  our  missiles,  in  the  event  we  ever  have  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  our  forces.  The  D-5  missile  today  is  the  only  large  long-range 
missile  that  the  United  States  is  building,  and  if  we  shut  off  the 
production  of  that  missile,  we  will  be  bmlding  none.  A  year  from 
now,  we  could  probably  restart  the  line.  In  2  years,  3  years,  it  be¬ 
comes  very  doubtful,  since  all  of  the  intellectual  capital  which  is 
formed  to  do  that  would  have  been  disbursed  by  then. 

Therefore,  in  our  decisions  on  these  forces,  the  point  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  to  you  is  that  we  cannot  decide  them  simply  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  per  delivered  warhead  to  target.  That  is  an  important  element 
in  the  decision,  but  it  cannot  be  the  final  decision. 

A  final  point  on  the  GAO  report,  and  it  is  a  technical  point  of 
technical  mfference,  I  believe,  and  a  moderately  important  point. 
As  I  read  the  GAO  report,  it  seemed  to  take  the  view  that  the 
stealth  characteristics  embodied  in  the  B-2  and  the  advanced 
cruise  missile  were  not  justified  by  the  Soviet  air  defense  system. 
That  I  do  not  agree  with.  I  agree  with  the  point  that  the  Soviet  air 
defenses  and,  indeed,  in  general,  the  Soviet  defense  program  has 
not  grown  as  dramatically  in  the  late  1980’s  and  early  1990’s  as 
had  been  projected  in  the  early  1980’s. 
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Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  air  defense  system  as  it  now  stands,  So¬ 
viet  fighters  and  the  surface-to-air  missile,  do  pose  sigmficant 
threats  to  non-stealthy  airplanes  and  missiles.  Indeed,  1  believe 
this  was  fully  demonstrated  in  Desert  Storm.  Iraq  had  deployed 
around  Baghdad  some  of  these  same  fighters  and  some  ol  these 
same  surface-to-air  missiles  which  were  developed  and  deployed  in 
the  then  Soviet  Union,  although  they  were  a  generation  older  than 
the  ones  now  in  the  Russian  air  defense  system.  •  td  uj  a 

Nevertheless,  when  we  were  planning  our  missions  in  Baghdad, 
we  sent  only  two  systems  in  the  teeth  of  that  air  defense  system. 
One  of  them  was  the  F-117  stealth  fighter  and  the  other  was  the 
cruise  missile— both  the  Tomahawk  and  the  conventional  ^rsion  ot 
the  ALCM.  The  F-117  conducted  about  3,000  sorties  into  Baghdad, 
a  very  dense  air  defense  system,  and  lost  not  a  single  aircraff 
On  the  other  hand,  even  though  the  other  aircraft  we  had  were 
not  required  to  penetrate  this  densely  populated  air  defense  sys¬ 
tem,  we  still  lost  I  believe  the  number  is  14  aircraft  in  much  less 
stressing  missions  to  this  air  defense  system.  So  I  do  believe  that 
stealth  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  current  level  ot  the  air 
defense  systems,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  proliferated  around  the 

world  today.  , 

The  final  and  somewhat  related  comment  of  that  is  that  the  one 
component  of  our  strategic  forces,  namely  our  air  component,  has 
the  capability  of  being  used,  has  the  potential  of  being  used  either 
for  nuclear  forces  or  for  conventional  forces,  and  it  is  my  judgment 
that  we  should  be  swinging  most  of  those  air-based  systems  over 
to  the  conventional  forces.  That  includes  the  B— IB  and  the  B— 2. 
Therefore,  many  of  the  questions  raised  in  the  GAO  report  about 
the  applicability  of  B-IB  and  B-2  may  turn  out  to  be  moot,  if  we 
instead  direct  most  of  those  bombers  to  the  conventional  forces. 

Both  the  early  analyses  done  in  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
analysis  done  by  the  GAO  were  colored  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
Cold  War  nuclear  situation.  That  is  long  gone.  We  are  looking  at 
a  very  different  world  today,  and  we  must  plan  the  restructuring 
of  our  strategic  forces  to  face  this  new  world,  and  in  this  new  world 
we  have,  as  we  see  it,  Russia  as  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy.  We 
see  the  potential  danger  of  a  political  reversal  in  Russia,  at  which 
time  we  are  still  confronted  with  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  so  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  reversal  of  that  threat  and  a 
reconstitution  of  our  own  force  and,  finally,  we  are  confronted  with 
increasing  dangers  of  small  numbers  of  nuclear  missiles  proliferat¬ 
ing  at  unfriendly  countries  around  the  world. 

All  of  those  factors  will  be  taken  into  account,  as  we  structure 
a  nuclear  force  for  this  new  world,  and  within  a  month  or  two  we 
will  have  this  new  pro^am  put  together  and  we  will  be  happy  to 
discuss  it  and  brief  it  with  you  at  that  time. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  follow  our  early  bird  arrivals  rule  this  morning  with  6- 
minute  questioning  periods.  Several  members  are  here  this  mom- 
ing. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  most  about  the  GAO  report 
is  where  GAO  stated,  “There  exist  systematic  disparities  between 
estimates  or  claims  on  the  likely  cost  performance  of  upgrades,  the 
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actual  performance  of  current  systems,  or  the  likely  offense  or  de¬ 
fense  threats  to  these  systems  from  the  former  Soviet  Union.” 

Now,  these  are  serious  charges.  If  we  are  as  far  off,  as  GAO  indi¬ 
cates,  in  our  estimates  of  what  our  weapons  systems  will  do  or  can¬ 
not  do,  then  we  are  not  doing  a  very  good  joh.  I  know  a  lot  of  these 
things  did  not  happen  on  your  watch,  and  I  know  that  you  are  also 
now  involved,  as  you  said,  in  a  big  reevaluation  of  our  military,  a 
bottom-up  review.  It  worries  me  that  we  not  make  these  same  mis¬ 
takes  twice  here,  while  we  are  refurbishing  or  reanalyzing  our  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  make  decisions  on  future  weapons  systems.  We  have 
to  correct  some  of  the  errors  from  the  past. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  backed  the  bombers,  but  not  for  their 
nuclear  delivery  capability.  I  thought  that  if  we  got  into  a  nuclear 
war  and  we  were  exchanging  nuclear  weapons  with  somebody,  with 
ICBM’s,  SLBM’s  and  ALCM’s,  and  these  bombs  are  going  off,  then 
to  expect  somebody  to  jump  into  an  airplane  and  add  a  couple  more 
nuclear  explosions  was  not  very  realistic. 

This  emphasis  on  the  triad  has  always  appeared  to  me,  quite 
frankly,  to  be  more  of  an  emphasis  on  letting  each  service  have  a 
piece  of  the  nuclear  pie.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  or  not,  but  I  would  appreciate  your  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Perry.  First  of  all,  let  me  repeat  that  I  found  the  GAO  re¬ 
port  valuable,  and  it  will  be  an  important  and  well-studied  input 
in  our  restructuring  the  force.  Also,  to  repeat,  relative  to 
misestimates  in  the  past,  on  that  chart  there  the  GAO  has  listed 
six  general  beliefs,  of  which  they  come  to  different  findings,  and  the 
last  four  of  those  beliefs  and  findings,  I  agree  with  the  GAO  find¬ 
ings,  and  those  findings  will  influence  our  view  on  how  we  restruc¬ 
ture  the  forces. 

For  example,  that  the  B-52  is  viable  for  many  years  to  come,  I 
believe  that  is  correct  and  that  will  be  a  factor  in  our  consideration 
of  how  the  force  will  be  used.  It  would  say,  for  example,  that  we 
continue  to  use  the  B-52,  if  we  choose  to  do  it,  if  we  see  we  need 
that  capability  as  an  ALCM  carrier,  because,  while  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  B-52  is  a  suitable  penetrator  of  the  air  defense  system  of 
Russia,  I  do  believe  it  is  very  capable  to  deliver  ALCM’s,  which,  in 
turn,  are  capable  as  penetrators. 

Chairman  Glenn.  You  mentioned  Baghdad.  It  is  a  conventional 
capability  we  are  talking  about  there,  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that.  We  have  to  have  a  conventional  capability  and  I  hope  we 
never  cross  that  nuclear  threshold.  What  the  GAO  report  basically 
studied,  though,  was  the  nuclear  triad. 

Mr.  Perry.  Indeed,  it  did.  My  comment  about  the  B-IB  and  the 
B-2  relative  to  the  GAO  report  is  that  it  is  not  that  I  disagreed 
with  the  findings  they  had  there.  I  did  not  find  them  very  relevant 
to  our  force  structure  planning  for  strategic  forces,  because  I  am 
looking  to  the  B-IB  and  the  B-2  primarily  as  an  application  to 
conventional  forces,  which  is  the  same  point  that  you  made. 

Chairman  Glenn.  GAO  states  that,  “No  DOD  evaluation  exam¬ 
ined  U.S.  strategic  forces  in  this  comprehensive  way  for  at  least 
three  decades,  and  the  GAO  was  concerned  to  find  little  or  no  prior 
recent  effort  by  DOD  to  evaluate  comprehensively  the  relative  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  similar  weapons  systems.”  Now,  I  presume  you  are 
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going  to  remedy  that  with  your  current  study,  your  bottom-up  re¬ 
view,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes  and  no.  Senator  Glenn.  The  bottom-up  review 
will  be  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  strategic  forces  and  the 
force  structure.  It  will  not  have  the  emphasis  on  cost-effectiveness 
analysis  which  was  done  in  the  GAO  report,  for  the  reasons  that 
I  have  described.  We  will  take  the  cost-effectiveness  analysis  done 
in  this  report  as  an  important  input  to  what  we  are  doing,  but  that 
will  not  be  the  emphasis  of  our  study. 

Chairman  Glenn.  In  your  bottom-up  review  that  you  are  now 
making,  is  this  being  done  with  a  completely  separate  team?  I  am 
a  little  concerned  about  who  is  doing  all  the  analysis.  We  have  De¬ 
fense  Acquisition  Board,  the  DAB,  we  have  the  Science  Board,  we 
have  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Who  is  doing  this  study  and  are  we  using 
all  of  these  different  groups  that  have  a  part  of  this  analysis?  How 
are  you  going  about  the  current  review? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  the  team  that  is  doing  this  is  comprised  of  three 
major  elements,  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  the  military  element  of  the 
chain,  in  policy,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Policy,  we  have  the  offi¬ 
cers  concerned  with  nuclear  systems,  and,  of  course,  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Acquisition  has  a  team  working  on  this,  too. 

I  have  to  say  that  we  have  important  elements  of  that  team  still 
not  in  place  yet,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  will  have  some  parts  of 
the  bottom-up  review  done  before  we  get  the  contribution  of  the 
strategic  forces,  because  there  are  some  key  people  still  missing 
from  the  team,  not  yet  confirmed  and  not  yet  in  position.  So  that 
may  be  moving  a  little  slower  than  some  other  aspects  of  the  bot- 
tom-up  review. 

Chairman  Glenn.  You  heard  Ms.  Chelimsky’s  comments  about 
they  felt  they  were  deliberately  misled  by  the  Pentagon.  I  hope  we 
are  getting  the  best  data  and  that  we  are  not  being  too  over-protec¬ 
tive  of  internal  documents  that  would  prevent  a  real  study  of  what 
has  happened. 

I  have  some  sympathy  for  their  problem,  because  through  the 
years  at  hearings,  I  wovild  ask  about  the  B— 1,  because  I  was  sup¬ 
porting  the  B-1  on  the  basis  of  conventional  weapons  delivery.  We 
have  gotten  the  nuclear  capabilities  of  the  B-1  as  a  freebie  to  back 
up  the  SLBM’s  and  ICBM^s.  I  backed  the  B-1  and  fought  on  the 
floor  to  keep  the  B-1.  I  fought  very  hard  on  the  floor,  and  every 
year  I  would  be  told,  yes,  we  are  coming  along  fine  with  the  con¬ 
ventional  weapons  system. 

Now  that  the  B-1  is  operational,  we  are  just  now  getting  around 
to  adding  its  conventional  capabilities,  after  I  had  been  told  for 
about  5  or  6  years,  yes,  we  are  developing  and  we  are  doing  all  that 
work.  I  was  flat  lied  to.  So  I  have  some  sympathy  for  the  GAO  peo¬ 
ple,  when  they  say  they  were  misled,  because  I  was  misled  on  the 
B-1. 

That  is  more  a  statement  than  a  question,  but  I  hope  that  you 
are  doing  an  honest  bottom-up  review  this  time,  that  everybody  is 
getting  in  the  act  and  getting  all  the  information  they  need  and 
fliat  they  are  not  being  misled.  My  time  is  up,  but  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  short  comment  you  could  make  on  Ms.  Chelimsky’s  state¬ 
ment  that  they  were  misled  by  people  when  they  were  tr3dng  to  do 
this  study. 
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Dr.  Perry.  Let  me  comment  very  briefly.  First  of  all,  sir,  as  far 
as  the  bottom-up  review  is  concerned,  it  will  be  as  honest  an  effort 
as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  Secondly,  relative  to  the  GAO  being 
misled,  I  will  not  always  agree  with  every  conclusion  in  GAO  re¬ 
ports,  but  I  will  support  to  the  death  their  right  to  have  access  to 
honest  data  on  which  they  can  do  their  study. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Senator  Cohen? 

Senator  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  a  little  bit 
stronger  on  this  issue,  rather  than  sympathizing  with  the  GAO.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  you  having  been  misled.  You  were  deceived, 
like  the  others  on  the  Committee  were  deceived. 

Now,  we  have  read  recent  news  accoimts  about  an  Air  Force  gen¬ 
eral  having  heaped  some  criticism  or  contempt,  I  should  say,  upon 
the  President.  But  I  might  say  that  reflects  in  some  degree  an  atti¬ 
tude  which  has  been  rather  prevalent  over  the  years  with  a  sense 
of  contempt  being  heaped  upon  civilian  leadership. 

When  Senator  Glenn  and  I  served  on  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
we  had  to  go  through  the  routine,  if  you  don’t  ask  the  right  ques¬ 
tion,  you  don’t  get  the  right  answer.  If  you  do  ask  the  right  ques¬ 
tion,  you  might  get  half  of  the  right  answer.  That  has  led  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems,  I  might  say.  Secretary  Perry,  whenever  you  have 
two  sets  of  books. 

In  the  event  that  the  GAO  is  right,  there  is  one  set  for  GAO  and 
one  set  for  DOD.  If  anyone  ever  comes  before  the  Congress  to 
present  data  which  they  knowingly  know  to  be  incorrect  or  false, 
they  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  You  ought  to  dismiss  them,  but  we 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  prosecuted.  That  is  fundamental  to 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  this  system.  So  if  we  ever  find  a  docu¬ 
ment  such  as  in  the  hands  of  the  GAO,  I  think  we  ought  to  go  re¬ 
quest  the  Attorney  (General  to  seek  to  prosecute  those  individuals 
responsible  for  it.  So  I  would  go  a  bit  further  than  you  on  that 
issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  other  than  expressing  sympathy  for  GAO. 

GAO  said,  well,  that  is  going  to  be  cleared  up  now  with  the  new 
administration.  That  assumes  that  under  the  Bush  administration 
or  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations,  the  Department  of  Defense 
tolerated  or  encouraged  the  falsification  of  data  to  achieve  a  certain 
goal.  I  suppose  you  could  make  the  same  argument  under  the  CUn- 
ton  administration,  there  might  be  just  as  much  validity,  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  data  or  information  will  be  shaped  or  distorted  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  cutting  of  budgets.  So  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful 
that  we  not  assume,  just  because  we  have  a  new  administration, 
we  are  necessarily  going  to  get  accurate  information. 

I  wordd  like  to  make  a  statement.  Secretary  Perry,  rather  than 
a  question.  You  can  respond  to  it,  if  you  would  like.  I  made  this 
in  my  opening  remarks  about  the  debate  over  whether  or  not  budg¬ 
et  drives  strategy  or  strategy  should  in  fact  shape  the  budget. 

Recently,  there  were  news  accounts  that  the  DOD  is  considering 
a  sort  of  win-hold- win  strategy.  Some  academics,  at  least,  have 
characterized  that  as  win-lose-recover  strategy,  but  we  can  leave 
that  for  another  debate.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when  Sen¬ 
ator  Nunn  requested  of  Walter  Slocum  what  strategy  was  going  to 
underlie  this  bottom-up  review,  he  made  the  following  statement, 
and  we  have  this  in  a  record  submitted  to  the  Senate: 
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“U.S.  forces  should  be  sized  and  structured  to  win  two  nearly  si¬ 
multaneous  major  regional  contingencies,  for  example,  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  Southwest  Asia,  followed  by  aggression  in  North¬ 
east  Asia.  We  want  to  avoid  being  placed  in  the  position  where  the 
United  States,  in  effect,  makes  a  two-war  scenario  more  likely,  by 
opening  up  a  window  of  opportunity  for  potential  aggressors.” 

Now,  that  was  dated  just  in  Jiine  of  this  year,  I  believe.  Now  we 
read  that  you  are  actually  considering  something  quite  different 
than  a  two-regional  war  strategy,  now  a  win-hold-win  strategy.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  such  a  proposal  achieves  the  very  sce¬ 
nario  that  Mr.  Slocum  suggests  we  not  open  up  a  window  to  en¬ 
courage  and  aggression  by  declaring  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
window  of  opportunity  for  potential  aggressors.  That  is  a  personal 
opinion  here. 

I  think  what  is  happening  is  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
looking  at  the  budgetary  constraints  and  then  de\dsing  a  strate^ 
to  coirform  to  that.  The  major  problem  right  now,  and  everyone  will 
agree,  is  that  we  don’t  have  the  capabilities  to  match  our  strategy. 
But  that  is  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  lift,  also  perhaps  a  lack  of 
precision  munitions,  particularly  for  naval  aviation,  and  also  per¬ 
haps  some  deficiencies  in  CQU.  Nonetheless,  I  think  what  we  are 
seeing  is  an  effort  under  way  to  completely  remove  the  Gen.  Powell 
base  force  concept  and  replace  it  with  this  win-hold-win  strategy. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration  would  not  abandon  the  de¬ 
claratory  pohcy  of  being  able  to  fight  two  major  regional  conflicts 
simultaneously.  If  we  have  to  beef  up  our  capabilities  to  match  the 
strategy,  let  us  do  it,  or  at  least  not  solidify  and  consolidate  the 
opinion  in  the  eyes  of  would-be  aggressors  that,  indeed,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  win-hold-win  strategy,  which  I  think  would  only 
encourage  a  potential  aggressor. 

We  now  have  a  problem  in  North  Korea,  which  is  becoming  more 
aggressive.  We  stiU  have  to  be  concerned  with  Iran  or  Iraq,  another 
region.  We  may  be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  a  two-regional  con¬ 
flict  actuality.  So  I  would  hope  that  you  would  not  abandon  the  de¬ 
claratory  policy  of  having  a  two-regional  war  conflict  capability, 
and  then  to  take  some  steps  to  enhance  our  capability  to  match  the 
strategy. 

I  also  think  that  the  Secretary  should  accept  some  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  about  the  Reserves  that  Gen.  Powell  has  suggested. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  imbalance  coming  about  in  fyrms  of  focus¬ 
ing  so  much  on  Reserves  and  cutting  down  the  active  forces,  and 
I  think  that  we  have  to  really  take  a  reevaluation  of  the  proposed 
cuts  by  Secretary  Aspin  in  the  outyears.  This  may  not  seem  quite 
as  ludicrous  in  today’s  climate  as  some  might  think.  The  House,  for 
example,  recently  passed  a  budget  supplemental  of  $1.2  billion  to 
pay  for  the  operations  in  Somaha,  rather  than  reprogramming. 

Finally,  I  hope  we  do  not  do  what  I  consider  to  be  stupid  things 
in  this  bottom-up  review,  such  as  merging  the  Navy’s  AFX  with  the 
Air  Force  multi-role  fighter,  the  F-16.  If  we  are  going  to  seek  ways 
of  consohdating  forces  or  weapons  systems,  it  is  far  preferable,  in 
my  judgment,  to  start  consolidating  F-22  and  the  AFX,  and  not  the 
other  way  arotmd. 

So  I  hope  you  will  take  some  of  these  recommendations  in  the 
spirit  I  offer  them,  and  that  is  as  aggressively  as  I  can. 
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Dr.  Perry.  Thank  you.  May  I  mention  two  comments  on  that. 

Senator  COHEN.  Now  you  may  comment  on  Senator  Lieberman’s 
time.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Perry.  I  will  try  to  make  them  fast.  I  think  win-hold-win  is 
an  unfortunate  moniker  for  a  complex  strategy  or  scenario,  which 
is  one  of  the  three  scenarios  being  considered  in  the  Bottom-Up  Re¬ 
view. 

You  might  have  called  World  War  II  strategy  a  win-hold-win,  but 
that  was  a  very  vast  oversimplification  of  what,  in  fact,  we  actually 
did  in  that  war. 

But  more  importantly,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  process  of  what 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  is  about.  It  is  not  that  we  are  coming  to  this 
is  the  strategy.  The  key,  the  essence,  of  this  Bottom-Up  Review  is 
that  we  are  connecting  resource  decisions  with  strategies,  with  al¬ 
ternative  stratemes,  and  we  will  be  able  to  present  both  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  what  sort  of  resources  are  needed  to 
execute  alternative  strategies,  or  alternatively,  if  you  set  the  re¬ 
sources,  what  kind  of  strategy  you  will  be  able  to  execute  with  it. 

And  that  whole  process  will  be  laid  out  in  front  of  you,  and  the 
President  and  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  come  to  judgments 
about  how  the  two  connect  with  each  other.  The  essence  of  the  Bot¬ 
tom-Up  Review  is  making  the  connection  between  strategy  on  the 
one  hand  and  necessary  resources  on  the  other,  and  we  will  do  it 
with  several  alternative  strategies. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Senator  Dorgan? 

Senator  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  evaluation  of  the  discussion  by  the  GAO 
of  the  costs  of  extending  the  Minuteman-IIIs.  They  were  comparing 
them  to  the  life-cycle  costs  of  the  D-5,  and  they  indicated  today 
that  the  cost  increase  they  used  for  the  extension  of  the  life  cycle 
of  Minuteman-III  has  increased,  I  believe,  from  $16  billion  to  $23 
billion.  Is  that  the  number  you  heard? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  can  check  that  number  for  you.  Senator  Dorgan.  I 
do  not  have  it  in  my  head. 

Senator  Dorgan.  Well,  we  do  not  need  the  exact  number.  But 
the  question  is:  As  I  heard  the  discussion  about  the  D-5  versus  the 
Minuteman-IIIs  in  silos,  when  you  put  a  Minuteman-III  in  a  silo 
with  a  single  warhead,  its  life  cycle  lasts  for  a  good  long  while,  but 
a  D-5  put  in  a  boat  someplace,  a  submarine,  lasts  as  long  as  you 
have  a  delivery  vehicle,  as  long  as  the  boat  lasts,  and  then  you 
have  got  to  extend  the  recommended  life  of  the  boat,  and  I’m  most 
curious  how  you  evaluate  the  relative  costs  of  the  sea-based  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles,  the  D-5  and  the  Tridents,  versus  the  Minuteman  sin¬ 
gle-warhead  costs? 

Dr.  Perry.  On  a  cost-per- warhead  basis,  the  Minuteman  with  a 
single  warhead  will  be  an  expensive  way  of  maintaining  a  system. 
Even  though  we  are  extending  a  system  that  has  already  existed, 
we  lose  a  lot  of  the  cost  advantages  of  ICBMs  when  we  go  away 
fi"om  the  MIRVed  features  of  that  system. 

The  reason  we  are  going  away  from  the  MIRVed  features, 
though,  is  because  we  wanted  to  reduce  the  threat  from  Russia, 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  of  MIRVed  systems,  and  therefore  we  of¬ 
fered  a  package  of  de-MIRVing  our  ICBMs  and  having  them  de- 
MIRV  theirs. 
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So  I  would  look  at  the  notion  of  bringing  Minuteman-III  down  to 
a  single-warhead  system  as  done  for  that  reason,  and  the  price  you 
pay  for  it  is  a  higher  cost  per  warhead.  It  makes  it  much  less  com¬ 
petitive  than  a  Trident - 

Senator  Dorgan.  I  understand  that.  • 

Mr.  Perry  [continuing].  On  that  basis,  because  the  Trident  is  a 

MIRVed  system.  ^  r  ^  j 

Senator  Dorgan.  But  would  that  be  including  the  cost  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  life  cycle  of  the  submarines?  ,  .  . 

I  guess  I  will  ask  the  GAO  witness  in  some  detail  about  this,  but 
I  am  kind  of  curious  about  the  cost  comparisons  that  were  used 
today.  It  seems  to  me— and  I  understand  why  we  are  going  to  a 
single  warhead — but  having  a  Minuteman  missile  put  in  a  silo  and 
left  there  for  some  long  while  and  with  the  understanding  that  if 
you  have  single-warhead  missiles,  the  risk  of  targeting  a  missile 
out  there  with  one  warhead  of  yours  to  one  warhead  in  a  silo  does 
not  make  much  sense,  so  the  survivability  is  pretty  substantial. 

Dr.  Perry.  The  survivability  is  good  for  that  reason;  that  is  right. 

Senator  DORGAN.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cost  estimates 
given  today  by  the  GAO,  comparing  the  Minutemans  in  place  over 
the  30-year  life,  for  example,  versus  the  D-5  in  a  Trident  whose 
life  cycle  we  are  going  to  have  to  extend,  caused  me  some  confu¬ 
sion. 

So  I  guess  maybe  I  will  ask  those  questions  of  the  GAO. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  would  suggest  you  refer  those  questions  to  the  GAO. 
My  main  point  is  that  I  do  not  think  the  primary  basis  for  deciding 
to  keep  the  Minuteman  force  is  a  cost-per-warhead  deliver  basis. 
Had  we  wanted  to  make  that  criterion,  we  probably  would  have 
kept  the  three  warheads  in  the  Minuteman  in  the  first  place.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  attractive  from  that  point  of  view. 

Senator  Dorgan.  I  understand  that.  But  the  Minuteman  system 
over  the  years  has  been  a  fairly  cost-effective  system. 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is  very  cost-effective;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Dorgan.  And  given  the  circumstances  of  what  we  fore¬ 
see  in  the  future  with  single  warheads,  it  is  probably  cost-effective 
and  relatively  survivable. 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is  cost-effective  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  has 
minimal  maintenance  compared  with  either  the  airborne  systems 
or  the  submarine  systems.  And  secondly,  it  had  this  MIRVed  capa¬ 
bility  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  cost  per  warhead  effective¬ 
ness. 

We  have  lost  one  of  those  two  features,  but  the  other  one  still 
remains.  It  is  still  a  relatively  low  maintenance,  relatively  low  up¬ 
keep  system. 

Senator  DORGAN.  Then  in  some  of  the  other  discussion  I  heard — 
again,  I  will  ask  the  GAO  witness,  but  I  would  like  your  comments 
on  it-— the  discussion  about  the  B-52s  and  the  B— Is  that  talk  about 
its  cost  as  a  delivery  system  for  nuclear  weapons,  both  are  also  us¬ 
able  for  conventional  warfare.  In  fact,  the  has  now  been  des¬ 
ignated  as  a  conventional  weapon. 

I  want  to  know  whether  that  was  considered  in  the  evaluation, 
that  dual  capability.  But  your  assessment  of  the  B-52  and  the  B- 
1? 
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Dr.  Perry.  I  consider  the  B-IB  and  the  B— 2  as  primarily  contrib¬ 
utors  to  our  conventional  forces,  and  I  think  that  is  the  way - 

Senator  DoRGAN.  How  about  the  B— 52? 

Dr.  Perry.  And  the  B-52H,  which  can  carry  the  ALCMs,  to  the 
extent  we  maintain  ALCMs  in  our  force,  the  B-52H  will  have  a 
unique  role,  and  that  will  be  strategic  nuclear  forces.  We  still  have 
the  potential  of  using  B-52s  for  conventional  forces. 

I  think  with  the  dedication  of  the  B-IB  and  the  B-2,  we  will  not 
see  the  merit  to  using  the  B-52  for  conventional  forces  as  well. 

Senator  DoRGAN.  But  historically,  we  have  called  upon  it  for  con¬ 
ventional  purposes,  and  the  only  point  I  make  is,  when  you  make 
an  evaluation  of  the  relative  costs  of  the  triad,  if  you  have  a  deliv¬ 
ery  system  here,  a  B— 52  that  has  dual-mission  capabilities - 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  right. 

Senator  DoRGAN  [continuing].  It  seems  to  me  that  that  has  to  be 
considered - 

Dr.  Perry.  All  three  of  those  aircraft  have  dual  capability. 

Senator  DORGAN.  Right. 

Dr.  Perry.  Now  to  make  the  B-IB  and  the  B-2 — ^in  fact,  any  one 
of  them — fully  effective  in  the  conventional  capability,  they  need  to 
be  outfitted  with  armament  to  make  them  effective  in  that  job.  So 
that  is  a  bill  to  be  paid  yet  in  order  to  get  that  full  capability. 

As  the  B-52,  as  it  was  used  in  Desert  Storm,  was  dropping  grav¬ 
ity  bombs,  and  it  was  relatively  not  ineffective  then  for  that  reason, 
and  in  the  Air  Force’s  review  of  how  they  would  use  the  B— IB  or 
the  B— 2  in  a  conventional  war,  they  are  imagining  they  would  be 
used  with  precision  delivered  weapons,  making  them  much  more 
effective. 

But  that  is  a  cost  to  get  them  outfitted  for  that  purpose.  That 
is  a  cost  not  yet  accommodated. 

Senator  DORGAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Senator  Levin?  I  know  Secretary  Perry  has  to 
leave  right  at  11:00. 

I  am  sorry.  Senator  Lieberman  was  next. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  took  his  seat.  I  apologize  for  that.  If  I  had 
known  you  were  coming,  I  would  not  have  sat  here. 

Senator  Levin.  I  cannot  think  of  anyone  I  would  rather  occupy 
that  seat,  except  for  the  other  colleagues  who  are  here. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  am  honored,  I  think.  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Perry,  I  appreciate  your  characteristically  thoughtful 
presentation.  I  want  to  pursue  with  you  just  a  bit,  so  I  am  sure 
that  I  understand  what  some  of  your  constructive  criticisms  of  the 
GAO  findings  are. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  are  saying  in  your  testimony  is 
that  insofar  as  the  GAO,  in  its  conclusion  that  the  sea  leg  of  the 
triad  was  the  most  effective,  based  that  conclusion  on  cost-effective¬ 
ness,  it  was  missing  what  might  be  called  some  subjective  factors 
that  have  to  do  with  the  interrelationship  of  the  three  legs  of  the 
triad.  In  a  sense,  this  is  a  classic  case  where  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  parts  because  of  both  the  subjective  and  fac¬ 
tual  impact  on  a  potential  opponent. 

But  in  its  estimate  of  survivability  of  the  three  legs,  did  the  GAO 
go  beyond  just  a  balance-sheet,  cost-effectiveness  analysis  and  get 
to  what  might  be  called  a  more  strategic  element  here,  saying,  if 
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I  can  take  it  further  than  probably  is  appropriate,  that  if  you  had 
to  choose  where  you,  would  reduce  levels  of  threat  in  this  new  post- 
Cold  War  environment,  that  it  makes  more  sense  to  reduce  them 
in  the  air  and  land  legs,  as  opposed  to  the  sea,  because  that  leg 
not  only  has  a  lower  cost  per  warhead,  but  also  has  greater  surviv¬ 
ability?  .  . 

Dr.  Perry.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  both  my  position 
and  their  position,  and  I  think  I  would  amplify  my  position  by  say¬ 
ing  that  at  whatever  level  of  warheads  you  have,  even  as  you  bring 
them  down,  if  I  were  structuring  the  force,  I  would  structure  them 
to  have  several  components  in  the  force  for  the  reasons  of  the  di¬ 
versity  of  the  basing,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  at- 
t£Lck0d 

Now  taking  into  account  the  conclusions  of  the  GAO  report  on 
the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  the  submarine  versus  the  other 
two  legs,  I  would  then  say  I  would  tend  to  emphasize  that. 

Senator  Lieberman.  You  would  agree,  as  you  have  indicated 


Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  I  do.  I  would  emphasize  that.  And  indeed,  in  the 
force  structure  that  has  already  been  put  together  and  that  we  are 
converging  to,  the  Trident  turns  out  to  be  the  dominant  leg  of  the 
triad,  and  it  is  the  one  on  which  we  depend  the  most  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  that  were  stated  in  the  GAO  report. 

It  is  very  high  survivability.  Even  if  you  argue  with  some  details 
of  the  cost-effectiveness  analysis,  most  of  the  costs  on  the  Trident 
are  sunk  costs  at  this  point. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right. 

Dr.  Perry.  And  as  I  said  before,  I  am  looking  to  the  costs  to  be 
expended  yet.  And  on  that  basis,  it  is  a  very  attractive  alternative. 

We  could  put  the  entire  strategic  force  together  with  just  Tri¬ 
dents,  and  I  recommend  against  that,  not  because  the  other  sys¬ 
tems  are  more  cost-effective,  but  because  I  think  the  combination 
of  the  three  gives  us  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  that  we  have 
a  system  that  could  not  be — that  no  one  could  believe  they  could 
attack. 

I  do  not  plan  to  get  into  detail  in  this  discussion,  but  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  you  wanted  to,  I  could  describe  the  problems  of  an  attacker; 
on  attacking  submarines,  it  is  profound.  But  if  they  were  to  ever 
get  some  kind  of  an  ASW  breakthrough - 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right. 

Mr.  Perry  [continuing].  Which  I  do  not  forecast,  but  if  they  were, 
then  the  submarine  becomes  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Perry.  And  the  way  to  hedge  that — and  it  is  just  a  hedge — 
is  to  have  a  mixture  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  attack. 

Senator  Lieberman.  That  is  helpful.  So  that  you  are  not,  in 

being  constructively  critical  of  the  GAO  problems,  arguing - 

Dr.  Perry.  No. 

Senator  LIEBERMAN  [continuing].  You  are  not  arguing  for  the 
triad  to  go  on  exactly  as  it  exists  now? 

Dr.  ^RRY.  By  no  means. 

Senator  Lieberman.  And  you  are  also  not  disagreeing  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  sea-based  leg  is  the  most  survivable. 
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Dr.  Perry.  I  believe  it  is  the  most  survivable,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Senator  Lieberman.  But  what  you  are  cautioning  us  against — 
and  I  am  extrapolating  here,  so  please  correct  me  if  needed — is 
that  as  we  go  forward  in  post-Cold  War  era  and  adjust  the  triad, 
we  ought  not  to  adjust  it  so  much  that  we  lose  the  land  and  air- 
based  legs.  Is  that  fair  to  say? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  fair. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Even  though  you  would  agree  that  perhaps 
we  should,  in  this  readjustment,  give  somewhat  more  emphasis  to 
the  sea-based  leg. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  would  be  prepared  to  give  quite  a  bit  more  emphasis 
to  the  sea-based,  but  I  would  not  eliminate  the  other  two. 

It  would  be  a  different  question  if  you  had  asked  me,  would  I, 
from  scratch,  start  to  build  the  other  two. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right. 

Dr.  Perry.  Given  that  we  already  have  them,  I  would  not  elimi¬ 
nate  them.  I  would  maintain  them.  On  a  siink  cost  basis,  it  is  still 
a  relatively  economical  thing  to  do,  and  we  maintain  the  benefits 
of  the  diversity. 

Now  unless  a  serious  major  threat  reemerges,  a  reconstitution  of 
the  nuclear  capability,  a  nuclear  threat  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  say,  unless  something  like  that  happened,  much  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  academic. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Right. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  coiild  get  by  very  nicely  with  much  smaller  forces 
and  a  single  leg.  So  we  are  tr3dng  to  hedge  against  the  possibility 
of  that  reemerging. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Senator  Levin,  we  have  to  vote. 

Senator  Levin.  Shall  I,  then,  just  adjourn  when  I  am  done? 

Chairman  Glenn.  No,  go  ahead.  Because  Secretary  Perry  has  to 
leave,  let  us  just  go  ahead,  and  I  think  we  have  time  for  your  ques¬ 
tions. 

Senator  Levin.  When  I  am  concluded  with  mine,  shall  I  just  re¬ 
cess  until  you  return? 

Chairman  Glenn.  Yes,  we  can  do  that. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Levin.  Welcome,  Secretary  Perry. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Just  give  me  30  seconds.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  charge  of  overestimates,  overestimating  defenses,  and 
cost  estimates  so  far  off  that  they  are  not  even  usable.  I  hope  you 
are  getting  better  figures  out  of  the  Services  on  this  Bottom-Up  Re¬ 
view  than  what  we  have  had  in  the  past  and  what  the  GAO  got. 

Dr.  Perry.  One  of  the  very  positive  things  coming  out  of  the  Bot¬ 
tom-Up  Review  is  the  very  close  working  together  of  the  military 
with  the  new  civilian  team,  and  I  am  very  impressed  with  that. 

Senator  Levin  [presiding].  First  on  the  question  of  false  informa¬ 
tion  provided  to  the  GAO,  like  our  chairman  and  Senator  Cohen 
and,  I  think,  every  member  of  the  Congress,  we  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  issue.  This  occurred  before  your  current  position  or  be¬ 
fore  this  Administration,  so  it  is  an  awkward  issue  in  a  sense,  be- 
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cause  you  were  not  here  when  these  two  events  reported  to  us 

today  occurred.  ,  j  i  » 

One  has  to  do  with  the  false  data.  That  is  the  word  used,  false  , 
“purposely  false  data”  provided,  I  think,  on  the  radar  cross-section 

issue  of  the  B-IB.  .  i.  j 

And  then  another  issue  which  was  raised  by  the  GAO  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  DOD  refused  to  provide  the  GAO  with  reli¬ 
ability  data  for  the  MX  warhead.  1  1  i. 

So  there  are  two  kinds  of  issues  here.  Can  you  take  a  look  at 
both  of  those  statements  on  the  part  of  the  GAO? 


Dr.  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  Will  you  look  at  those? 

Dr  Perry  Yes 

Senator  Levin.  And  would  you  report  to  this  committee  whether 
or  not,  number  one,  to  the  best  of  your  abihty,  they  are  accurate, 
and  number  two,  if  so,  whether  the  persons  responsible  for  those 
decisions  are  still  in  places  of  responsibility? 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  act  directly  at  this  point,  but  I  am  asking 
you  to  report  to  the  committee  on  the  factual  accuracy  of  those  two 
statements  of  the  GAO  and  if  they  are  accurate,  whether  or  not  the 
persons  involved,  are  still  in  places  of  responsibihty.  Could  you  do 
that? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  I  will  do  that. 

[Insert  for  the  Record] 


MX  Warhead  Reliability  Data 

The  facts  concerning  the  DOD’s  redacting  of  certain  portions  of  the  report  entitled 
“Evaluation  of  Weapon  System  Capabilities,  Peacekeeper  in  Minuteman  Silos,  are 

as  follows:  ,  ,  ,  ^  e 

On  August  3,  1990,  the  Comptroller  General  formally  requested  that  becreta^  ot 
Defense  Cheney  provide  access  to  the  complete  and  unedited  Top  Secret/Restricted 
Data  report  entitled  “Evaluation  of  Weapon  System  Capabilities,  Peacekeeper  in 
Minuteman  Silos,”  dated  18  September  1989.  The  Comptroller  General  letter  stated 
that  CINCSAC  and  the  Department  of  Enermr  had  indicated  that  they  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  release  of  the  document  to  the  GAO.  General  John  T.  Chain,  Jr.,  Commander 
in  Chief,  Strategic  Air  Command  reviewed  the  Comptroller  General’s  letter  dated 
August  3,  1990,  and  objected  to  the  release  of  the  report  to  the  GAO  on  the  basis 
that  “Information  contained  in  this  report  is  extremely  sensitive,  limited  access, 
TOP  SECRET/Restricted  Data,  and  must  be  carefully  controlled.  Release  of  this  in¬ 
formation  would  pose  a  grave  threat  to  national  secunW.” 

On  August  31,  1990,  Terrence  O’Donnell,  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  informed  the  Honorable  Charles  Bowsher,  Comptroller  General,  that  Gem 
eral  Chain  did  object  to  release  of  the  report  and  the  Department  of  Energy,  which 
could  find  no  evidence  of  having  made  any  representation  concerning  release  of  the 
report,  deferred  to  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  this  question.  Mr. 
O’Donnell  further  reiterated  his  conversation  with  the  Comptroller  General,  in  De¬ 
cember  1989,  in  which  he  informed  Mr.  Bowsher  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
personally  briefed  key  Congressional  leaders  on  the  matter. 

Finally,  on  October  26,  1990,  the  Comptroller  General  reported  the  denial  to  Rich¬ 
ard  G.  Darman,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  On  November 
28,  1990,  Mr.  Darman  made  the  certification  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  Section  716  (d) 
to  the  Comptroller  General  that,  “the  redacted  portions  of  the  document  referred  to 
in  your  report  dated  October  26,  1990,  which  was  received  by  the  White  House  on 
November  9,  1990,  could  be  withheld  under  5  U.S.C.  Section  552  (b)  (5),  and  that 
disclosure  reasonably  could  be  expected  to  impair  substantially  the  operations  of  the 
Government.”  Mr.  Darman’s  letter  further  described  the  redacted  information  as 
“deliberative  material  used  to  make  weapons  allocation  and  targeting  determina¬ 
tions  by  DOD  authorities  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  SIOP.  The  redacted  ma¬ 
terial  consists  of  uniquely  sensitive  estimates  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
Nation’s  nuclear  deterrent  aimed  at  holding  Soviet  targets  at  risk.  Reporting  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  this  extremely  sensitive  information  appropriately  has  been  limited  to  a 
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briefing  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees.” 

I  have  reviewed  the  facts  and  believe  the  position  taken  by  the  Department,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extreme  sensitivity  to  national  security,  was  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  On  the  B-2  certification  issue,  I  think  that  at 
your  confirmation  hearing  and  I  know  at  Secretary  Aspin’s  con¬ 
firmation  hearing,  I  asked  the  question  about  whether  or  not  the 
Department  intends  to  comply  with  the  law  on  the  issue  of  B-2  cer¬ 
tification.  This  has  to  do  with  whether  or  not  there  will  be,  before 
the  certification  is  made  that  triggers  the  obligation  of  certain 
funds,  whether  or  not  there  will  be  actual  flight  tests  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  offensive  and  defensive  avionic  systems. 

Have  you  had  a  chance  to  look  at  that  issue,  and  can  you  give 
us  your  assurance  that  before  the  certification  provided  for  by  law 
would  be  made,  that,  in  fact,  those  actual  flight  tests  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  offensive  and  defensive  avionic  systems  will  take  place? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  will  personally  review  the  certification  before  it  is 
made,  and  I  will  certainly  check  those  points. 

[Insert  for  the  Record] 


B-2  Flight  Tests 

The  DOD  will  comply  with  section  131  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1992  and  1993.  Section  131  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  the  program  for  the  B-2  aircraft  has  demonstrated  sufficiently  critical  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  from  flight  testing  to  provide  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
in  mission  accomplishment.  Among  these  performance  characteristics  are  “offensive 
and  defensive  avionics.”  The  statute  does  not  wjecify  a  requirement  of  flight  tests 
of  integrated  offensive  and  defense  avionics.  Whether  the  Secretary  can  make  the 
statutorily  prescribed  certification  must  be  based  on  the  Secretairy’s  judgment,  tak¬ 
ing  account  of  the  flight  tests  conducted  and,  of  course,  the  issues  raised  by  the 
GAO.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  B-2  offensive  and  defensive  systems  have 
been  through  extensive  laboratory  and  ground  testing,  and  are  now  being  evaluated 
through  flight  testing.  Full  integration  testing  of  both  systems  is  scheduled  to  start 
late  in  1993,  after  a  required  software  package  is  added,  and  will  be  completed  in 
late  1994.  This  test  schedule  was  provided  to  Congress  in  the  System  Maturity  Ma¬ 
trix.  To  date,  no  integration  problems  have  been  found  during  any  testing. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  you  agree  that  that  is  a  correct  statement?  Is 
your  understanding  of  the  law  the  same  as  mine?  Since  I  helped 
write  it,  I  do  not  want  to  assume  that  everybody  agrees  with  it. 

br.  FTerry.  I  am  very  careful  when  a  lawyer  asks  me  whether  I 
agree  on  a  statement  of  law  that  he  has  written. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  you  are  generally  pretty  careful  anyway. 
But  are  you  familiar  with  it?  If  you  are  not - 

Dr.  Perry.  I  have  not  read  the  law.  Senator  Levin,  but  I  will,  be¬ 
lieve  me. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  If  you  would - 

Dr.  Perry.  Before  I  sign  the  certification,  I  will  read  the  law. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  in  addition  to  that,  would  you  provide  for 
the  record  your  best  assessment  as  to  when  you  believe  the  Air 
Force  will  be  in  a  position  to  either  make  or  not  be  able  to  make 
that  certification?  \^at  is  the  new  timeline? 

The  GAO  says  that  this  is  a  significant  period  of  time  ahead  of 
us,  that  it  cannot  be  made  in  the  near  future,  as  I  remember  their 
written  testimony  or  what  they  have  told  us.  So  can  you  give  us 
a  timetable  as  to  when  you  believe  such  certification  could  be  made 
at  the  earliest? 
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Dr.  Perry.  Yes. 
[Insert  for  the  Record] 


B-2  Certification 

The  DOD  B-2  certification  is  planned  for  August  1993.  The  Air  Force  has  pro¬ 
vided  B— 2  testing  data  and  analysis  to  OSD.  The  OSD  staff  is  reviewing  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  will  provide  its  finding  and  recommendations  to  SECDEF  in  July. 

Senator  Levin.  Now  we  also  had  a  question  about  the  warranty 
provision  on  the  B-2,  £uid  that  was  a  provision  which  I  also  wrote 
and  which  I  believe  was  clearly  violated  by  the  Air  Force.  Are  you 
familiar  tvith  that  issue? 

Dr.  Perry.  Only  in  general  terms,  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Can  you  review  that  and  tell  us  for  the  record 
whether  or  not  you  believe  that  that  provision  has  been  complied 
with,  and  if  not,  whether  or  not  vou  will  require  compliance? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes.  I  have  heard  different  opinions  on  that,  and  I 
would  have  to  look  at  that  much  more  carefully. 

Senator  Levin.  If  you  would  provide  that  for  the  record  as  well. 
We  had  a  commitment  on  both  of  these,  by  the  way,  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  at  the  time  of  his  confirmation. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  I  am  aware. 

Senator  Levin.  I  am  reminding  you  of  that. 

The  B--52Hs  are  a  bomber  that  you  have  made  reference  to,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  B— 52Gs.  Is  it  true  that  they  also  have 
some  useful  hfe  left  in  them? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Levin.  Is  the  plan  to  retire  them  while  they  still  have 
useful  hfe? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  will  be  a  specific  recommendation  out  of  the 
Bottom-Up  Review.  We  have  not  come  to  that  one  yet,  but  if  the 
decision  is  to  retire  them,  it  will  not  be  because  we  believe  they  do 
not  have  useful  airframe  life. 

Senator  Levin.  So  the  decision  has  not  yet  been  made  to  retire 
those  B-52Gs? 

Dr.  Perry.  Whatever  has  been— judgments  that  have  been  made 
to  date,  it  IS  on  the  table  during  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

Senator  Levin.  And  so  the  final  decision  on  that  is  still  up  in  the 
air?  ^ 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  To  coin  a  phrase. 

Dr.  IjRRY.  The  decision  will  not  be,  though,  on  the  life  of  the  air¬ 
plane;  it  will  be  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  and  the  cost  of  outfit¬ 
ting  it  to  do  whatever  mission  is  prescribed  for  it  and  the  value  of 
that  mission. 

Senator  Levin.  In  anv  event,  whatever  their  useful  hfe,  whatever 
the  decision  finally  is  from  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  they  still  have 
useful  hfe? 

Dr.  Perry.  Many  years  of  useful  life  as  an  airframe. 

Senator  Levin.  The  Air  Force  was  planning  on  reducing  the 
number  of  ICBM  bases  from  four  to  three.  Is  that  still  the  plan 
do  you  know?  ’ 

Dr.  Perry.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  Would  you  let  us  know  that  for  the 
record? 
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Dr.  Perry.  Yes. 

[Insert  for  the  Record] 

Number  of  ICBM  Bases 

ICBMs  provide  a  combination  of  accuracy,  yield,  range,  reliability,  and  rapid 
retargeting  for  maximum  flexibility  for  the  lowest  operating  costs.  Under  current 
plans,  the  ICBM  force  will  be  reduced  to  500  Minuteman  III  missiles  deployed  at 
three  bases.  Programs  are  in  place  to  maintain  system  reliability  through  2010. 
These  include  replacing  some  electronic  components  of  Minuteman  guidance  sub¬ 
systems  and  refurbishing  sohd  rocket  motors.  Efforts  to  ensure  that  by  the  year 
2000  all  Minuteman  III  missiles  have  been  downloaded  to  a  single  warhead  per 
START  treaties  continue  on  schedule. 

Senator  Levin.  You  have  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  political 
leadership  could  change  in  Russia,  and  therefore  we  have  got  to  be 
prepared.  And  I  a^ee  with  you  on  that. 

Is  it  also,  therefore,  because  of  that  same  reason  imperative  that 
we  quickly  move  to  reduce  the  number  of  missiles  in  Russian 
hands,  and  the  more  quickly  the  better  because  of  that  same  rea¬ 
son,  that  political  leadership  could  revert  to  a  prior  type  of  leader¬ 
ship? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  that  is  a  top  priority,  and  to  the  extent  we  can 
influence  it  in  that  direction,  we  would  do  it,  including  making 
whatever  concessions  we  need  to  make  on  our  own  forces. 

Senator  Levin.  Have  you  been  asked  whether  or  not  we  will  have 
the  results  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  in  time  for  our  authorization 
and  appropriation  process?  Was  that  asked  of  you  this  morning? 

Dr.  raRRY.  We  expect  to  have  the  primary  results  of  the  Bottom- 
Up  Review  available  in  early  July. 

Senator  Levin.  If  you  could  not  only  provide  answers  to  those 
questions,  particularly  on  the  B-2,  for  the  record,  but  provide  those 
within  the  next  couple  weeks,  it  would  be  most  appreciated. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  we  can  do  that. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  We  will  stand  in  recess  until  either 
Senator  Glenn  or  someone  else  comes  back.  Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman  Glenn  [presiding].  The  hearing  will  be  in  order.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  truncated  nature  of  the  hearings,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
these  votes.  I  am  sorry  for  the  delay. 

Would  you  expand,  Ms.  Chehmsky,  on  your  comments  that  you 
felt  you  were  deliberately  misled?  That  concerns  me  very,  very 
much.  The  DOD  is  now  into  another  study  and  they  are  relying  on 
figures  from  the  Services.  If  they  are  misled  again  eind  if  the  Serv¬ 
ices  are  trying  to  posture  for  whatever  particular  budgetary  advan¬ 
tage  there  might  be  on  certain  weapons  systems,  now  is  the  time 
to  know  about  things  like  that,  so  that  the  DOD  or  the  other  people 
making  these  decisions  are  not  misled  again,  including  people  here 
in  Congress. 

Expand  on  that  a  little,  if  you  would. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Exactly,  Senator.  Well,  there  really  isn’t  much 
more  to  say,  except  that  we  did  feel  that  that  one  passed  all  normal 
bounds  in  the  sense  that  we  have  a  memo  that  says  these  are  the 
correct  data,  and  these  are  the  data,  quite  different  data,  that  will 
be  sent  to  GAO  and  that  have  been  sent  to  GAO. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Is  it  just  like  that,  the  data  are  different? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  quite  different  data. 
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Chairman  Glenn.  And  it  says  that  these  are  for  internal  use?  In 
other  words,  they  cooked  the  books  and - 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  In  that  particular  case,  it  is  the  only  conclusion 
that  I  can  come  to,  sir. 

Chairman  Glenn.  And  are  the  figures  substantially  different, 

that  if  you  use  one  set  of  figures,  you  come  to  one  conclusion - 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes. 

Chairman  Glenn  [continuing].  And  another  set  of  figures,  you 
would  come  to  another? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  They  are  quite  different.  And  the  real  issue,  the 
way  the  thing  finally  worked  out,  was  that,  as  you  saw  in  the 
statement,  we  discussed  the  business  of  the  radar  cross-section, 
what  the  actual  numbers  were,  in  fact,  and  how  only  the  heads-up 
number  had  been  given,  so  that  there  are  several  issues  there. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Is  this  memo  classified? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes,  it  is. 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  will  want  to  look  at  that.  I  want  to  look 
at  it  separately,  because  we  may  want  to  follow  up  on  that. 

Was  this  one  person,  or  would  this  have  been  reviewed  by  sev¬ 
eral  people? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  I  don’t  remember  it,  but  I  will  give  you  the 
memo.  It  is  a  classified  memo,  of  course. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Yes,  I  want  to  see  it. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  But  what  we  did  about  it.  Senator,  which  was 
the  point  I  wanted  to  make  to  you,  was  that,  at  first  they  opposed 
our  finding  on  the  B— IB  RCS,  giving  us  these  wrong  numbers. 

You  know  how  the  GAO  works.  When  we  get  our  results,  we  al¬ 
ways  send  them  over  to  the  Defense  Department,  and  they  com¬ 
ment.  Here  they  commented  to  us  sa3dng  that  our  RCS  finding  was 
no '  ■  ht. 


And  then  we  told  them:  No,  we  know  that  this  is  the  case.  And 
now  we  have  a  different  comment  from  DOD  saying  that,  yes,  we 
agree  with  GAO’S  RCS  finding. 

So  in  other  words,  that  did  not  represent  a  problem.  They  did  not 
continue  with  that.  Once  we  told  them  we  knew,  that  was  the  end 
of  the  problem. 

Chairm^  Glenn.  I  will  not  get  into  all  of  the  details  of  it,  since 
it  is  classified?  Is  this  something  that  was  open  to  a  considerable 
i^erpretation  where  there  could  have  been  two  different  views  of 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  I  do  not  think  so,  not  in  my  view.  An  RCS  meas¬ 
urement  is  an  RCS  measurement. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Let  me  turn  my  hat  around  and  argue  on 
DOD’s  side  on  this  now. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes. 

Chairman  Glenn.  They  have  to  take  into  account  a  worst-case 
scenario.  If  you  are  in  combat,  you  want  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  thing  that  might  happen. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes. 

Chairman  Glenn.  How  much  of  their  disagreement  with  you  is 
based  on  worst-case  scenarios,  as  opposed  to  what,  with  20-20 
hindsight,  obviously  you  would  make  some  different  decisions  on 
weapons  systems,  once  we  found  out  in  a  war  that  there  was  not 
the  type  weapons  system  or  defense  out  there?  Then  obviously 
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whatever  we  had  prepared  is  not  necessary,  and  that  is  20-20 
hindsight? 

How  much  of  it  is  DOD  really  taking  the  worst-case  scenario  and 
trying  to  build  to  that? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Well,  it  is  a  question  of  philosophy,  it  seems  to 
me.  I  would  agree  that  it  is  always  possible  for  somebody  to  be  ap¬ 
propriately  conservative.  Somebody  can  legitimately  say:  Well, 
maybe  I  do  not  know  everything  about  the  enemy’s  defense;  maybe 
it  is  there,  and  I  am  just  not  aware  of  it;  the  data  don’t  show  every¬ 
thing. 

If  that  were  the  only  issue,  I  would  say,  well,  they  might  inflate 
the  threat  because  they  were  being  prudent.  But  in  this  particular 
case  when  you  look  at  the  fact  that  the  performance  of  the  upgrades 
was  also  so  inflated,  that  is  not  a  prudent  act.  That  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  you  do  because  you  are  worried.  That  is  because  you  are 
trying  to  get  somebody  to  believe  that  you  have  something  which 
you  do  not  yet  know  you  have. 

I  am  concerned,  as  you  are.  Senator,  about  the  Bottom-Up  Re¬ 
view.  When  I  heard  Secretary  Perry  say  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he 
feels  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  doing  the  kind  of  cost-effective¬ 
ness  study  that  he  thinks  is  not  aU  you  need — and  I  would  agree 
with  him,  that  is  not  all  you  need — ^but  that  they  are  not  going  to 
be  doing  it  is  of  some  concern  to  me. 

I  do  not  see  why  they  are  not  producing  those  data  and  looking 
at  performance  in  the  way  that  you  would  expect. 

One  other  point  I  wanted  to  make  about  what  he  said  was  that 
he  had  the  idea  that  we  had  just  done — and  I  mentioned  this  to 
him  on  his  way  out — that  we  had  just  looked  at  the  cost  of  surviv¬ 
ing  warheads  generally,  but  we  looked  at  cost-to-go,  the  life-cycle 
cost-to-go,  which  excludes  sunk  costs.  We  took  those  out,  because 
obviously  we  agree  with  him,  that  really  the  big  issue  here  is  what 
is  left  to  spend.  We  cannot  do  anything  about  the  sunk  costs;  they 
are  gone. 

Chairman  Glenn.  What  did  you  find  on  their  look  at — well,  look¬ 
ing  at  your  findings  overall,  the  reader  might  feel  that  you  have 
been  a  little  hard  on  the  Air  Force.  Do  you  find  anything  worth 
praising? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Glenn.  What  did  you  find  that  was  good? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  I  am  so  glad  you  asked  me  that.  I  am  concerned 
that  somebody  might  think  that  that  was  the  case,  and  I  am  afraid 
they  think  that. 

We  found,  you  know,  an  admirable  job  on  the  B-52,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  remeuks,  and  we  also  feel  that  the  air  leg  makes  a 
really  important  contribution,  a  stabihzing  contribution  to  the 
triad.  As  you  have  probably  seen  in  GAO’s  statement,  we  feel 
strongly  about  that. 

But  I  think  above  all  what  you  are  seeing  here  is  a  change  in 
circximstances  that  has  happened  over  the  years.  In  other  words, 
if  you  looked  at  the  triad  10  years  ago,  15  years  ago,  you  would 
definitely  say  that  the  ICBMs  had  great  accuracy  and  responsive¬ 
ness.  They  were  the  dominant  leg,  along  with  the  bombers  mega¬ 
tonnage  and  payload  capability. 
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What  has  happened  is  that  the  Navy  has  really  gotten  an  ability 
to  deal  technologically  with  what  was  a  difficulty  of  the  medium; 
in  other  \vords,  launching  missiles  under  sea,  and  they  are  doing 
it  now  with  similar  accuracy  and  responsiveness  to  what  the 
ICBMs  can  do  and  with  similar  yield. 

So  what  you  have  is  a  kind  of  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
Navy.  It  is  not  the  Air  Force’s  fault  that  they  have  done  that.  But 
the  Navy  additionally  has  the  survivability  that  the  subs  have  al¬ 
ways  had.  So  now  that  adds  up  to  an  extraorffinarily  capable  and 
invulnerable  force.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Secretary  Perry  agreed 
with  that. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  am  concerned  about  the  process  here,  be¬ 
cause  DOD  is  into  a  whole  new  process  at  this  time. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Glenn.  From  your  study,  how  do  we  get  more  ac¬ 
countability?  What  process  change  do  you  think  is  necessary  in 
DOD  to  get  more  accuracy,  more  accountabihty?  Part  of  this  is  just 
plain  honesty  in  reporting. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes,  which  is  very  hard  to  get.  There  are  bar¬ 
riers.  There  are  a  number  of  barriers. 

Chairman  Glenn.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  honesty  in  re¬ 
porting  to  get  your  figures,  and  you  were  getting  your  figures  direct 
from  individual  Services,  then  DOD  is  getting  those  same 
figures - 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Exactly. 

Chairman  Glenn  [continuing].  To  make  their  decisions  on.  How 
do  we  correct  that? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Well,  I  think  there  are  barriers  in  the  sense  that 
the  incentives  that  are  there  essentially  tend  to  maximize  Service 
goals  rather  than  performance  goals,  as  you  and  other  people  said 
here  this  morning. 

And  I  think  there  is  a  lack  of  a  truly  independent  review  office 
with  strongly  analji;ical  capabihty  that  has  the  power  to  make  a 
review  stick  and  real  guarantees  for  independence.  I  think  that  is 
a  really  important  thing. 

I  think  you  can  always  go  to  GAO  for  a  second  review  to  take 
a  look  what  DOD  has  come  up  with,  and  we  can  go  into  the  meth¬ 
odological  quality  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Let  me  ask  about  the  barriers  that  you  ran 
into  over  there  and  the  problems  you  have  had.  This  Committee 
has  ^en  very  active  in  working  very  closely  with  GAO  to  expand 
the  IGs  Riid  to  establish  Chief  Financial  Officers,  who  are  supposed 
to  evaluate  how  each  of  these  Departments  operates.  Is  it  efficient; 
IS  it  not?  Are  we  getting  the  right  bottomline  statement  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  accomplish  our  objectives?  All  these  things  that  are 
done  in  any  major  business  in  the  country. 

Are  these  going  to  help  in  this  regard - 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Well,  they  help  with  regard  to - 

Chaiiroan  Glenn  [continuing].  Or  do  we  need  something  else? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Well,  I  thiirk  we  need  technical  capability  of  the 
sort  that  we  are  talking  about  in  the  studies  that  we  did  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  certainly  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

When  we  did  our  chemical  warfare  work  with  the  IG’s  office  re- 
Viewing  it,  they  told  us  that  they  did  not  have  the  technical  capa- 
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bility  to  review  that  sort  of  work;  in  other  words,  the  kind  of  work 
we  have  done  for  you  this  morning  is  different  from  the  normal  au¬ 
diting  function.  This  is  not  to  say  that  that  is  not  important;  it  is 
very  important,  but  there  are  some  other  things  that  you  need  as 
weU. 

What  concerns  me  the  most.  Senator,  is  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
attitude  that  a  hypothesis,  an  opinion,  an  educated  guess  is  as  good 
as  a  retrospective  study.  In  other  words,  why  not  do  both?  It  is  fine 
to  have  educated,  very  smart  people  tell  you  what  they  think  is 
going  to  happen.  But  why  not  look  at  the  data  that  are  there  and 
see  what  has,  in  fact,  happened?  Why  do  we  not  do  that? 

Chairman  Glenn.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  system?  Do  you 
suggest  any  other  system  here,  other  than  calling  on  GAO  or - 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  No.  I  think  they  need  their  own  independent — 
I  do  not  think  that  an  external  office  can  do  everything.  It  is  just 
impossible.  We  are  just,  what,  4800  people?  I  mean,  we  cannot  do 
all  of  these  studies.  Normally  we  should  be  looking  over  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  studies  and  evaluating  them — that  is  our  normal 
role. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  they  need  their  own  independent  review  office 
which  should  really  be  able  to  say  something  to  the  Service  people. 
My  comment  on  that  is  that  in  the  past  it  has  been  very  hard  for 
them  to  gain  the  kind  of  power  that  they  need,  to  be  able  to  say, 
no,  this  is  not  a  good  study;  these  are  not  the  right  data.  It  is  very 
hard  for  them  to  say  that. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Now  there  has  been  a  proposal,  of  course,  to 
upgrade  or  to  modernize  Minuteman-III.  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Your  view  is  that  that  probably  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  and  we  can  save  some  $23  billion?  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Well,  our  feeling  is,  it  is  not  clearly  justified  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  not  clear  what  that  would  get  for  us. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  presiune  we  would  just  leave  the  existing 
Minuteman  III  missiles  in  place? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Well,  that  certainly  is  an  option  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  could  think  about. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Without  going  through  all  the  expensive  mod¬ 
ernizing. 

There  has  been  some  recent  information  about  the  potential  Rus¬ 
sian  ASW,  anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities.  Do  you  still  stand 
by  your  finding,  “Test  and  operational  data  show  that  submerged 
SSBNs  are  much  less  detectable  than  generally  understood,  both 
now  and  in  future  years”?  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  We  really  do.  Senator.  I  am  glad  you  brought 
that  up,  because  Senator  Cohen  mentioned  it  earlier  a  little  bit  in 
passing. 

We  did  get  a  briefing  on  it.  We  know  what  the  situation  is  there. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  fiscuss  it,  because  it  is  classified,  but  the  fact 
is,  we  have  made  no  change  in  our  assessment. 

What  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  is  why.  The  basis  is  that 
even  assuming  a  technological  breakthrough  in  detection,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is:  What  would  it  then  take  to  make  it  operationally  effective 
against  a  deployed  force  of  U.S.  SSBNs?  That  is  really  the  issue. 
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And  we  calciilated  the  ocean  eireas  that  these  sensors  must 
search;  if  the  sensors  are  space-based,  the  number  of  satellites  re¬ 
quired  for  continuous  coverage;  the  computer  capabilities  required 
to  process  the  data  from  the  space-based  sensors;  the  timehness 
and  the  ability  of  the  processors  to  detect,  identify  (separating,  of 
course,  real  from  false  targets)  locate,  and  track  one  or  more 
SSBNs;  the  need  to  limit  the  barrage  area;  the  requirements  for  a 
water-penetrating  warhead;  and  the  ability  of  the  SSBN  to  utilize 
the  ocean  to  counter  the  threats. 

And  we  conclude  with  Secretary  Perry  that  this  is  not  a  likely 
event. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Were  your  findings  on  the  accuracy  of  dif¬ 
ferent  missiles  a  result  of  test  data  that  you  had? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes. 

Chairman  Glenn.  It  was.  It  was  not  just  predictions;  they  were 
test  data? 

Ms,  Chelimsky.  They  were  test  data.  We  used  test  data  when¬ 
ever  they  were  available. 

Chairman  Glenn.  In  what  ways  did  GAO  estimates  on  ICBM 
silo  vulnerabihty  differ  with  the  DOD  estimates? 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Would  you  like  to  deal  with  that,  Jonathan? 

Chairman  Guinn.  Were  there  major  differences  there? 

Dr.  Tumin.  The  differences  were — ^in  the  end,  they  actually  con¬ 
curred  with  our  analysis  that  essentially  there  was  not  a  window 
of  vulnerability — that,  as  we  stated,  the  only  way  you  could  con¬ 
clude  that  the  entire  ICBM  silo  force  is  extremely  vulnerable  is  by 
using  only  the  worst-case  estimates  for  the  power  of  Soviet  ICBMs; 

by  putting  in  the  highest  assumed  or  estimated  system 
reliability,  the  highest  accuracy,  and  so  forth,  and  highest  yield 
could  you  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  entire  ICBM  force 
was  vulnerable  to  a  massive  surprise  attack. 

In  ad(htion,  however,  you  must  take  into  account  several  of  what 
we  considered  unwarranted  assumptions.  For  example,  assuming 
that  the  Soviets  would  launch  a  massive  surprise  attack  without 
taking  into  consideration  both  our  bomber  force  and  our  submarine 
force,  that  there  would  be  no  retaliation  from  those  forces.  So  a 
number  of  assumptions  had  to  be  used  to  reach  the  conclusion  of 
great  vulnerabihty. 

I^fbeir  comment  on  this  analysis  in  response  to  our  final  report, 
pOD  concurred  with  our  analysis  that  ICBM  vulnerability  had 
been  overestimated. 

Chairman  Glenn.  We  are  on  another  vote,  and  so  we  are  going 
to  have  to  end  here  very  shortly. 

Do  y(m  have  any  additional  comments  from  all  that  you  have 
he^d  this  morning?  I  want  to  give  the  rest  of  you  a  chance  to 
make  any  comments  here. 

[No  response.] 

Chairman  Glenn.  Nothing?  No  one  else?  Thank  you. 

We  are  going  to  follow  up  with  questions  for  the  record.  In  par- 

ncular  I  want  to  follow  up  on  where  you  were  given  false  informa¬ 
tion. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  Glenn.  Where  we  had  two  different  sets  of  books,  in 
effect.  I  think  that  is  very  important,  so  that  we  do  not  get  caught 
this  way  again. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Not  again. 

Chairman  Glenn.  They  are  making  some  very  basic  decisions 
with  their  Bottom-Up  Review  right  now,  so  I  thi^  we  need  to  do 
that  right  away.  We  will  have  staff  getting  together  with  you  right 
away. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  That  is  fine. 

Chairman  Glenn.  You  have  put  in  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  study. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Glenn.  Obviously  it  is  something  that  we  should  be 
doing  and  they  should  be  doing  over  there - 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes. 

Chairman  Glenn  [continuing].  Going  into  this  before,  not  coming 
out  of  it  afterwards. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Yes. 

Chairman  Glenn.  That  is  the  point. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Glenn.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  job,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much.  The  hearing  will  stand  in  recess. 

Ms.  Chelimsky.  Tha^  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:34  a.m.,  the  Committee  was  recessed,  to  re¬ 
convene  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair.] 
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APPENDIX 


Prepared  Statement  of  Eleanor  Chelimsky 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  present  some  of  the  results  of 
GAO’s  evaluation  of  the  U.S.  stratemc  triad.  My  statement  is  based  on  a  set  of  eight 
classified  reports,  issued  in  September  1992,  that  assessed  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  principal  weapon  system  upgrades  in  the  triad’s  air,  land,  and  sea  legs.  First, 
I  would  like  to  review  the  most  important  findings  and  conclusions  of  our  study,  and 
then  briefly  summarize  our  recommendations. 

BACKGROUND 

In  April  1990,  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  asked  GAO  to  assess  the 
major  strategic  modernization  programs  of  the  Carter,  Reagan,  and  Bush  adminis¬ 
trations.  In  particular,  the  Committee  wanted  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
strenrths  and  weaknesses  of  these  programs,  and  a  determination  of  which  pro- 
posecf  upgrades  appeared  to  be  the  most  cost-effective.  This  required  us  to  make 
analytic  comparisons  between  deployed  and  proposed  weapon  systems,  and  across 
strategic  pro^ams  in  all  three  legs  of  the  triad,  taking  into  account  the  threat  they 
were  intended  to  address  and  the  arms  control  agreements  that  would  likely  con¬ 
strain  or  curtail  them.  In  conducting  our  literature  search  for  prior  similar  studies, 
we  found  that  no  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  evaluation  had  examined  U.S.  stra¬ 
tegic  forces  in  this  comprehensive  way  for  at  least  3  decades. 

^e  nuclear  weapon  systems  and  proposed  upgrades  included  in  our  evaluation 
were,  for  the  air  leg:  the  B-52G  ana  B-52H,  B-IB  and  B-2  bombers;  the  ALCM, 
ACM,  SRAM  A,  and  SRAM  II  missiles;  for  the  land  leg:  Minuteman  II  and  Minute- 
man  III  ICBMs;  the  Peacekeeper,  Peacekeeper  Rail  Garrison,  and  the  small  ICBM; 
and  for  the  sea  leg:  the  C-4  and  D-5  SLBMs  on  Lafayette  and  Ohio-class  nuclear- 
powered  balUstic  missile  submarines  (SSBNs).  We  assessed  all  systems  under  a  full 
range  of  threat  scenarios,  moving  from  total  surprise  attack  to  strategic  warning. 

To  compare  system  costs  across  strategic  program  upgrades,  our  unit  of  analysis 
was  the  30-year  life-cycle  (that  is,  we  included  not  just  R&D  and  procurement,  but 
also  operations  and  support  costs  for  every  system).  To  compare  system  effectiveness, 
we  used  seven  different  measures:  (1)  survivability  against  both  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  threats,  for  both  platforms  and  weapons  (for  example,  submarines  and  their 
ballistic  missiles;  bombers  and  their  missiles);  (2)  delivery  system  performance  (that 
is,  accuracy,  range,  and  payload);  (3)  warhead  yield  and  reliability  (that  is,  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  warhead  will  detonate  as  intended);  (4)  weapon  system  reliability 
(that  is,  the  combined  reliability  of  all  the  component  processes  from  platform 
launch  to  warhead  detonation);  (6)  flexibility  across  a  number  of  dimensions,  includ¬ 
ing  retargeting,  recall,  and  impact  on  arms  control;  (6)  communications  (for  exam¬ 
ple,  connectivity  between  command  authority  and  platforms);  and  (7)  responsiveness 
(that  is,  alert  rate  and  time-to-target). 

Establishing  these  comparisons  required  a  good  deal  of  test,  performance,  and  cost 
data.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  benefited  from  the  able  assistance  of  the 
Defense  Department.  However,  in  one  very  important  instance,  we  were  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  data  critical  to  establishing  the  reliability  of  the  Peacekeeper  warhead. 

We  organized  our  comparisons  around  seven  policy  questions,  each  presented  in 
a  separate  volume  of  the  triad  series,  along  with  a  summary  report.  Tbe  questions 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  How  vulnerable  are  U.S.  SSBNs? 

(2)  How  vulnerable  are  silo-based  ICBMs? 

(3)  What  is  the  relative  effectiveness  of  ICBMs  versus  SLBMs? 

(4)  What  improved  capabilities  do  the  air  leg’s  proposed  upgrades  provide,  relative 
to  existing  systems? 

(6)  What  are  the  comp^u■ative  costs  of  the  proposed  upgrades? 

(39) 
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(6)  What  capabilities  exist  within  the  triad  for  addressing  a  threat  posed  by  stra¬ 
tegic  relocatable  targets  (SRTs)?  j 

What  strategic  capabilities  exist  in  France  and  the  United  Kingdom? 
evaluative  approach  was  thus  designed  to  analytically  compare  the  major 
strategic  weapon  system  delivery  platforms,  missiles,  and  warheads,  incorporating 
arms  control,  threat,  cost,  and  performance  considerations.  It  was  also  intended  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  framework  that  would  permit  ongoing  and  future  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  number  and  structure  of  strategic  forces  likely  to  be  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive  under  differing  arms  control  and  threat  configurations.  We  believe  this  latter 
capamhty  IS  important  m  view  of  continuing  arms  reduction  agreements,  evolving 
uncer^nties  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS),  a  changing  set  of 
threats  to  our  security,  and  consequent  requirements  for  potentially  different  mixes 
of  weapon  systems.  In  addition,  the  high  cost  of  new  procurement  in  a  period  of  di- 
mmishin^  resoimces,  ^d  the  recurring  need  to  decide  which  weapon  systems  are 
retam,  make  it  critical  for  polic)Tnakers  to  know  with  confidence 
which  weapon  systems  operate  as  intended,  which  actually  possess  the  performance 
characteristics  commonly  attributed  to  them,  and  how  they  compare  in  a  variety  of 
ITlSdSUirGS* 

n  wthout  saj^g  that  this  short  statement  can  present  only  highlights  of 

OAOs  eight  reporte.  Also,  because  much  of  the  data  and  many  details  of  the  issues 
we  exammed  are  classified,  both  this  statement  and  my  responses  to  your  questions 
are  constramed  by  security  requirements.  (I  would,  however,  welcome  the  oppor- 
tumty  to  respond  to  questions  on  classified  issues  in  executive  session.) 
hlow  let  me  turn  to  our  findings. 

MAJOR  GAO  FINDINGS 

Findings  on  the  Air  Led 

ex^ning  the  Aight-test  performance  of  the  B-2,  we  found  problems  in- 
yolying  the  all-important  stealth  characteristics  intended  to  reduce  the  bomber’s  de- 
^tability.  These  problems  have  also  been  reported  by  the  Air  Force:  that  is,  the 
^2  did  not  perform  m  1991  tests  as  required.  More  recently,  however,  the  Air 
Force  reports  that  testmg  has  progressed  tar  enough  to  satisfy  the  various  certifi- 
'■^A'^ements  imposed  by  the  Congress  on  the  B-2,  in  light  of  the  1991  test 
fa  QQ®!®’  ^  quarter  of  the  B-2’s  flight  testing  hours  had  been 

experience  has  been  that  important  and  costly  prob- 
only  at  late  stages  of  flight  testing,  but  also  after  Lploy- 
f  ha  we  reported  to  the  Congress  in  December  1992,  the  certification 

affoJf  “  without  benefit  of  actual  B-2  flight  tests  of  integrated 

h^fd  the  limited  number  and  nature  of  thftests 

a?th»  i”  overall  B-2  per- 

cinWhi  I®®®  technologically  ambitious  B-IB  reinforces  the  prin¬ 

ciple  that  final  evaluation  of  weapon  system  performance  should  be  reserved  until 
testing  IS  Completed.  For  the  B-IB,  we  found  that  although  DOD  has 
bt  Don  ff  Its  radar  cross  section  (RCS),  the  measurement  cited 

f  questionable  from  the  viewpoints  of  both  representativeness  and  accu- 
B-lB’s  RCS  has  been  measured  from  all  angles,  only 
mints  hn?h  was  reported.  That  is,  the  side  and  rear  measure¬ 

ments,  both  of  which  are  very  much  larger,  have  not  been  publiclv  presented  Since 

!“>'  “Sl*  heid-on  data  aloni S  2^re  JSS 

rffeffd  of  detectabihty  Second,  we  found  that  even  the  head-on  measurement 
reported  did  not  correspond  to  actual  test  results  caouiemeni 

affinal  ^^^d  a  long  history  of  test  and  oper- 

moaaf  shortcoming.  It  has  been  grounded  numerous  times;  its  electronic  counter- 
f  ‘““a  ^  problem;  its  flight  controls  have  needed  significant 

modificatipns;  and  we  found  its  reliability  and  range  to  be  areas  for  serious  concern 
toher  tesring.  These  persistent  dificiencies  may  not  be  easfil  ™ 
quickly  resolvable,  and  substantial  additional  costs  may  be  involved.  ^ 

Because  of  this  B-IB  histoiy,  the  cost  of  the  B-2  program  is  of  particular  concern 
*^^®  of  Aata  on  operational  and  support  costs.  Currentlv  the 

projected  cost  to  acqi^e  the  20-aircraft  pr^am  is  $44.4  billion  Of  this  total^’$2  8 
billion  was  authorized  but  “fenced”  by  the  (fongress  for  the  Ct  five  ^28  relu^^ 

wolw  ^®  io^Portant  to  note  that  the  five  aircraft  togithi? 

hlfir  ‘^^hver  only  about  2.3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  strategic  war¬ 

heads  permitted  under  the  START  II  agreement,  and,  as  discussed  bdlw,The  ^ 
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2’8  lifecycle  cost  per  arriving  warhead  substantially  exceeds  that  for  weapon  systems 
in  either  of  the  other  legs.i 

On  the  other  hand,  we  found  that  the  B-52,  whose  obsolescence  has  been  widely 
reported  and  cited  as  a  rationale  for  developing  both  the  B— IB  and  B-2,  is  still  a 
viable  aircraft  that  performs  a  great  deal  better  than  is  generally  understood.  Air 
Force  flight  hour  data  show  that,  as  of  1990,  the  airframes  and  other  key  structural 
components  of  both  the  B— 52G  and  the  B-52H  had  reached  only  about  half  their 
life  expectancies.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  has  been  performing  numerous  modifica¬ 
tion  programs  over  the  life  of  the  B-52  to  assure  its  continuing  effectiveness;  these 
include  new  offensive  and  defensive  avionics,  new  communications  ec[uipment,  new 
missile  launcher  racks  to  provide  cruise  missile  compatibihty,  and  various  programs 
to  enhance  reliabihty  and  maintainability.  Further,  comparisons  of  data  on  multiple 
measures  of  effectiveness  show  that  the  B-52  compares  favorably  to  the  newer  ^ 
IB,  which  has  shown  deficiencies  on  a  number  of  important  performance  dimensions 
(for  example,  rehability  or  electronic  countermeasures).  Both  models  of  the  B— 52 
have  contmuing  capability — ^the  B— 52G  as  a  cruise  missUe  carrier  and  the  B-52H 
as  a  strategic  penetrating  bomber — and  both  should  remain  usable  aircraft  for  many 
years  to  come,  in  both  conventional  and  strategic  roles.  Indeed,  the  entire  B-lB 
force  was  groimded  for  the  duration  of  the  Gulf  War,  while  the  B-52s  were  major 
participants. 

Also,  in  further  examining  the  rationales  supporting  the  need  for  the  B-2,  we 
found  that  the  Soviet  air  defense  threat,  like  the  B-62’s  obsolescence,  had  been 
overestimated.2  Evaluation  of  the  data  over  the  period  1972-1991  showed  this  clear¬ 
ly  with  regard  to  both  the  number  and  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  air  defenses 
against  existing  U.S.  bombers  and  their  weapons.  Today,  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  rivalries  among  the  CIS  states,  and  economic  conditions  within  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  suggest  that  current  air  defenses  are  more  likely  to  degrade  than  im¬ 
prove.  In  short,  the  Soviet  air  defense  threat  that  the  B-2  had  been  created  to  ad¬ 
less  was  never  in  fact  deployed. 

With  regard  to  air  leg  armaments,  we  foimd  that  the  actual  range  of  the  Air 
Launched  Cruise  Missile  (ALCM)  was  better  than  what  had  been  reported.  This 
means  that  the  improvement  in  ra^e  to  be  brought  by  the  ALCM  upgrade,  that 
is,  the  Advanced  Cruise  Missile  (A(JM),  was  only  slightly  greater  than  the  older 
ALCM’s  demonstrated  capabUity.  We  also  found  that  the  improvement  in  accuracy 
offered  by  the  ACM  appears  to  have  little  real  operational  significance. 


Findings  on  the  Land  and  Sea  Legs 

We  found  that  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  weapon  systems  of  the  land  and  sea  legs 
had  also  been  overstated.  For  the  sea  leg,  this  was  reflected  in  unsubstantiated  alle¬ 
gations  about  Ukely  future  breakthroughs  in  Soviet  submarine  detection  tech¬ 
nologies,  along  with  underestimation  of  the  performance  and  capabihties  of  our  own 
nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  submarines.  The  projected  threat  to  the  sea  leg 
was,  however,  used  frequently  as  a  justification  for  costly  modernizations  in  the 
other  legs  to  “hedge”  against  SSBN  vulnerability.  Our  specific  finding,  based  on 
operational  test  results,  was  that  submerged  SSBNs  are  even  less  detectable  than 
is  generally  understood,  and  that  there  appear  to  be  no  current  or  long-term  tech¬ 
nologies  that  would  change  this.  Moreover,  even  if  such  technologies  did  exist,  test 
and  operational  data  show  that  the  survivability  of  the  SSBN  fleet  would  not  be  in 
question. 

In  the  case  of  the  land  leg,  we  found  that  the  claimed  “window  of  vulnerability” 
caused  by  improved  Soviet  missile  capabihty  against  our  silo-based  ICBMs  was 
overstated  on  three  counts.  First,  it  did  not  recognize  the  existence  of  sea  and  air 
leg  deterrence — that  is,  the  hkelihood  that  the  Soviets  would  hesitate  to  launch  an 
all-out  attack  on  the  ICBM  sUos,  given  their  inability  to  target  submerged  U.S. 
SSBNs  or  on-alert  bombers  and  their  thousands  of  warheads  that  could  be  expected 
to  retaliate.  Second,  the  logic  behind  the  claim  assumed  only  the  highest  estimates 
for  such  key  Soviet  missile  performance  dimensions  as  accuracy,  yield,  and  reliabil¬ 
ity,  while  at  the  same  time  discounting  very  substantial  uncertainties  about  per¬ 
formance  that  could  not  have  been  resolved  short  of  nuclear  conflict.  Third,  it  ig- 


1  Our  analysis  of  the  B-2  focused  on  its  originally  intended  strategic-nuclear  mission;  however, 
since  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  mr  Force  has  articulated  a  conventional  role  for  the 
aircraft.  This  newer  rationale  for  the  bomber  is  addressed  in  our  February  1993  report,  Strategic 
Bombers:  Adding  Conventional  Capabilities  Will  Be  Complex  Time-Consuming  and  Costly, 
(GAO/NSIAD-93— 46).  In  this  report,  we  found  that,  given  the  very  incomplete  nature  of  the 
flight  test  program,  it  is  premature  to  confirm  the  ac^al  operational  capabilities  of  the  aircraft 
in  a  conventional  role. 

2  Indeed,  our  analysis  revealed  a  fairly  large  number  of  areas  in  which  the  available  data  did 
not  support  many  conventionally-held  beliefs.  (See  appendix  I  for  a  display  of  these  issues.) 
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nored  the  capabilities  of  U.S.  early  warning  systems  to  detect  a  Soviet  ICBM  attack 
and,  thereby,  allow  a  reasonably  rapid  response. 

With  respect  to  ICBM  performance,  we  found  much  more  uncertainty  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dimensions  than  expected.  Within  the  triad,  the  land  leg’s  ICBMs  have  long 
b^n  perceived  as  having  the  highest  reliability  of  any  weapon  system,  as  well  as 
accuracy.  But  we  found,  using  test  data,  that  accuracy  estimates  for 
the  Peacekeeper  the  lead  ICBM  system — were  based  on  a  very  limited  number  of 
test  shots,  some  using  operationally  unrepresentative  software  or  hardware.  As  of 
e^ly  1992,  accuracy  estimates  were  based  on  data  from  fewer  than  25  launches,  of 
which  the  fmst  18  combined  developmental  and  operational  elements.  This  alone 
creates  considerable  uncertainty  in  accuracy  claims  derived  from  these  results.  Sec¬ 
ond,  because  DOD  refused  to  release  critical  data  on  Peacekeeper  warhead  reliabil¬ 
ity,  we  cannot  validate  BCD’s  high  estimates  for  it.  Third,  to  lower  costs,  SAC  re¬ 
duced  the  Peacekeeper’s  test  rate  from  8  to  3  shots  per  year,  which  further  dimin¬ 
ishes  confidence  m  any  future  estimates  of  the  system’s  performance.  (Similarly,  the 
test  rate  of  the  Minuteman  III  system  was  also  reduced — ^from  7  to  4  shots  per 
year— thereby  also  decreasing,  over  time,  the  credibility  of  performance  estimates.) 
In  sum^  uncertainty  in  the  estimates  for  the  Peacekeeper  is  created  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  inadequate  evidence,  insufficient  test  rates,  and  gaps  in  the  data. 

In  contrast,  we  found  that  the  sea  leg’s  performance  has  been  understated  (or 
poorly  ^derstood)  on  a  number  of  critical  dimensions.  Test  and  operational  patrol 
data  show  that  the  speed  and  reliability  of  day-to-day  communications  to  sub- 
merged,  deployed  SSBNs  are  far  better  than  widely  believed,  and  about  the  equal 
in  speed  and  reliability  of  communications  to  ICBM  silos.  Yet  conventional  wisdom 
mves  nnich  higher  marks  to  ICBM  command  and  control  responsiveness  than  to 
that  of  submarines.  In  point  of  fact,  SSBNs  are  in  essentially  constant  communica- 
taon  with  national  command  authorities  and,  depending  on  the  scenario,  SLBMs 
from  submarme  platforms  would  be  almost  as  prompt  as  ICBMs  in  hitting  enemv 
tercets.  •' 

Other  test  date  show  that  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  Navy’s  D-5  SLBM 
^e  about  equal  to  DOD’s  best  estimates  for  the  Peacekeeper.  Further,  its  warhead 
has  a  higher  yield  than  the  Peacekeeper’s.  In  short,  we  estimate  that  the  D-5  has 
a  hard  te^et  kill  capability  about  equal  to  the  Peacekeeper’s,  while  its  platforms 
remain  virtually  undetectable,  unlike  easily  located  silos. 

Findings  on  Triad  System  Costs 

We  compared  the  30-year  life-cycle  costs  of  the  mqjor  triad  system  upgrades,  tek- 
mg  into  account  the  whole  range  of  attack  scenarios,  and  using  DOD’s  own  estimates 
tor  the  pe^rmance  of  each  rntgor  upgrade,  whether  or  not  the  current  test  date 
supported  these  (highest)  estimates.  Measured  in  terms  of  life-cycle  costs  per  ar- 
nvnng  w^head,  the  B-2  would  cost  between  2V2  and  5  times  more  than  the  D-5/ 
Uhio  system  under  any  attack  scenario,  depending  on  the  number  of  warheads  on 
the  (These  estimate  ^e  conservative  in  that  they  assume  the  B-2  will  be  as 
effective  as  planned  by  DOD  and  that  costs  will  not  grow,  whereas  the  cost,  test, 
Md  operational  performance  data  on  the  D-5/Ohio  system  are  considerably  more  re¬ 
liable  and  complete.)  When  we  compared  the  upgraded/de-MIRVed  Minuteman  III 
system— now  being  proposed  by  the  Air  Force— to  the  life-cycle  cost-to-go  per  arriv¬ 
ing  warhead  for  tlm  D-5/Ohio  system,  we  found  they  were  almost  identical,  but  with 

Findings  on  DOD  s  Evaluations  of  Its  Strategic  Programs 

f  ‘=°'"P®^hg  performance  and  cost  across  the  legs  and  weapon  systems  of  the 
triad,  we  were  concerned  to  find  little  or  no  prior  recent  effort  by  DOD  to  do  what 
W  .J®>  h'^h^hate  comprehensively  the  relative  effectiveness  of  simi¬ 
le  syst^s.  Yet  such  agency  evaluation  is  critical  if  limited  budget  dollars 

““c®ntrated  on  programs  that  are  both  needed  and  effective, 
fnr  P™P°®®h  upgrades,  we  found  many  instances  of  dubious  support 

of  their  high  performance;  msufficient  and  often  unrealistic  testin^  un- 
‘“representative  reporting;  lack  of  systematic  compari- 

dPvplfnmAnf*^^n  replace;  and  unconvincing  rationales  for  their 

development  in  the  first  place.  Where  mature  programs  were  concerned,  on  the 


D-6/Ohio8,  since  the  Air  Force  has  in- 
that  tee  Minuteman  IH  ^t  estimate  on  which  it  is  based— and  which  they  had  nro- 
^  understated  lifewcle  costs  by  nearly  40  percent,  for  maintaining  the  Min- 
m^y^te  overir^nt^iiSr  Ilf  even  the  revised  Minuteman  III  c^  estimate 
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other  hand,  we  often  found  that  their  performance  was  understated  and  that  inap¬ 
propriate  claims  of  obsolescence  had  been  made. 

Specifically,  we  found  that  the  vulnerability  of  our  B-52s,  submarines,  and  silo- 
based  ICBMs  to  a  Soviet  threat  had  been  overstated;  that  performance  claimed  for 
the  B-2  is  as  yet  unproven;  that  B-IB,  ACM,  and  Peacekeeper  capabilities  were 
often  inflated;  that  costs  for  strategic  systems  generally  were  incomplete  (operating 
and  support  costs  having  typically  gone  unreported);  and  that  the  performances  of 
B-52s  and  SSBNs  were  consistently  understated. 

We  looked  for  assessments  systematically  comparing  proposed  upgrades  against 
the  weapon  systems  they  were  intended  to  replace  and  found  none  in  the  cases  of 
the  B-2,  the  B-IB,  and  ACM;  we  foimd  insufficient  test  samples  for  the  B-IB, 
ALCM,  ACM,  SRAM  A,  and  Peacekeeper;  and  we  found  many  examples  of  unrealis¬ 
tic  testing  for  the  B-IB,  ALCM,  ACM,  and  Peacekeeper. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  here  is  that  comparative  evaluation  across  the 
three  legs  of  the  triad — and  between  individual  weapon  systems  and  their  proposed 
upgrades — has  been  signally  lacking.  This  is  unfortunate  because  it  deprives  policy¬ 
makers  in  both  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress  of  information  they  need  for 
making  decisions  involving  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  (The  life-cycle  costs  for 
triad  modernization  stood  at  about  $350  billion  in  1990.)  Examples  of  generic  areas 
in  which  we  found  significant  knowledge  gaps  are  riven  in  appendix  II. 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  narrower  evaluation  should  not  also  be  done,  and  done 
realistically  and  rigorously.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  some  examples  of  excellent  work 
of  this  type,  including  the  evaluations  of  SLBM  and  SSBN  performance  produced 
for  DOD  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Applied  Physics  Laboratory.  But  examin¬ 
ing  whether  a  weapon  system  meets  its  specifications  cannot  get  at  larger  evalua¬ 
tive  questions  like  (1)  whether  the  mission  to  be  addressed  by  a  proposed  new  sys¬ 
tem  is  already  adequately  handled  by  capabilities  existing  elsewhere  in  the  triad, 
or  (2)  whether  that  new  system  has  the  capability  to  improve  significantly  on  exist¬ 
ing  performance,  and  at  what  relative  cost. 

MAJOR  GAO  CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  comparative  findings  presented  above  and  the  analysis  conducted  for 
our  studies,  we  conclude  that,  on  balance,  the  evidence  shows  the  sea  leg  to  be  the 
strongest,  most  cost-effective  component  of  the  triad  under  a  range  of  scenarios. 

A  second  conclusion  concerns  the  role  of  the  air  leg  in  the  context  of  the  triad. 
Because  strategic  bombers  are  recallable  (as  missiles  are  not),  and  because  they  are 
virtually  incapable  of  effecting  a  surprise  attack,  they  add  a  critically  important  sta¬ 
bilizing  character  to  the  overall  nuclear  force.  This  is  not  to  argue  the  case  for  any 
particular  bomber,  but  rather  to  draw  attention  to  the  contribution  of  the  air  leg 
as  such. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  evaluation,  we  are,  of  course,  concerned  by  the  multiple 
individual  flaws  and  failures  we  found  in  areas  like  threat  forecasting,  testing,  and 
reporting.  However,  we  are  even  more  concerned  by  the  dearth  of  comparative  stud¬ 
ies  that  are  needed  to  show  whether  a  proposed  system  is  justified  in  terms  of  the 
threat  it  faces,  its  performance  capabilities  vis-a-vis  other  systems,  and  its  relative 
costs. 

GAO  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  these  findings  and  conclusions,  we  make  the  following  six  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress. 

•  With  respect  to  whether  five  more  B-28  should  be  procured,  we  find  no  strateric 
groimds  for  acquiring  them.  Regarding  the  more  recent  justification  that  the 
program  is  needed  to  fill  a  conventions  role,  we  find  that  adding  such  capabil¬ 
ity  to  the  B-2  strateric  bomber  design  will  be  complex,  time  consuming,  and 
extremely  costly.  In  addition,  its  capability  to  perform  either  of  its  intended  con¬ 
ventional  and  strategic  missions  remains  unproven,  and  other  alternatives 
exist. 

•  More  operational  testing  of  the  B-IB  is  needed  to  verify  that  scheduled  im¬ 
provements  in  rehability  and  electronic  countermeasures  are  achieved,  and  to 
remove  remaining  uncertainties  concerning  range  performance. 

•  On  Minuteman  III,  we  question  the  advisability  of  funding  extensive  major  life- 
service  upgrades  for  this  force  because  the  cost-effectiveness  of  such  an  effort 
is  not  obvious.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this:  the  Air  Force’s  estimated  $23 
billion  as  the  price  tag  for  upgrading  and  maintaining  it  through  the  year  2020; 
the  fact  of  a  reduced-threat  environment,  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future;  and 
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the  likelihood  that  substantive  modifications  would  require  robust  flight  test 
programs  that  would  quickly  use  up  limited  test  assets. 

•  Given  the  importence  of  the  D— 5  missile  to  the  sea  leg  of  the  triad,  and  given 
the  importance  ot  flight  testing  to  achieve  an  understanding  of  missile  perform¬ 
ance,  adequate  ^  SLBM  flight  testing  should  continue.  The  D-6  test  rate 
should  not  be  cut  from  levels  required  to  confidently  assess  weapon  system  ca¬ 
pability,  as  has  occurred  with  the  Peacekeeper  and  Minuteman  forces. 

•  On  the  ACM  we  concurred  with  the  September  1991  decision  to  cap  production 
at  520  missiles,  rather  than  funding  an  additional  120,  given  that  ACM  pro¬ 
vides  httle  operationally  significant  improvement  over  the  older  ALCM.  We 
would  also  concur  with  a  decision  to  cap  the  program  at  an  even  lower  level. 
However,  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  cruise  missile  inventory,  we  see  a 
need  to  hold  more  re^istic  flight  teste  of  ALCM’s  survivability  and  of  both 
ALCM  s  and  ACM  s  performance  over  terrain  that  has  not  been  pretested. 

•  would  reiterate  the  ComptroUer  General’s  recent  suggestion 
that  the  Confess  consider  setting  aside  hearing  time  each  year  for  Federal 
agencies  in  this  case,  DOD — to  present  the  results  of  requested  evaluations, 
studies,  and  audits.  We  believe  that  more  frequent  congressional  hearings  on 
weapons  perform^ce,  combmed  with  regular  congressionaUy-mandated  evalua¬ 
tions,  would  provide  more  of  an  incentive  to  DOD  both  to  emphasize  the  quality 
five  ^^^t^^ns°^  analyses,  and  to  undertake  the  critically  needed  compara- 

Dep^ment’s  response  to  our  series  of  reports  is  to  “partially  concur” 
on  some  of  our  findings,  and  to  disagree  with  others,  mere  appropriate,  we  modi- 
language  based  on  DODs  comments  or  on  new  data  they  supplied.  In  other 
^eas,  however,  we  must  continue  to  disagree.  For  example,  one^  DO^  concern  cen- 

estimates  of  the  Soviet  air  defense  threat:  they 
more  cSe?t  ines®*  mteUigence  projections  will  invariably  show  divergences  fi-om 

hniv,  projection  errors  are  always  to  be  expected,  they  normally 

Kvct  tiift  ®ye''®*e‘ement  or  underetatement.  What  we  found, 

however,  IS  that  DODs  threat  projections  were  rarely  if  ever  understated,  but  rath¬ 
er,  in  the  vast  m^onty  of  cases,  greatly  overstated.  Because  the  error  was  alwavs 

tlie  explanation  of  random  divergence;  in  ptrtiti- 
^*J.®  l^ger  than  the  data  coi3d  su^ort. 

nf  ®®^®®  ^^®  l^efense  Department  that  the  international  atmosphere 

*‘^®  ®‘"®tegic  threat  has  changed?  but  we 
would  also  note  that  because  nuclear  weapons  remain  in  force  in  many  places  in 

ahtirffof  nfrf  defense  posture  must  take  these  realities— and  especial&the  re° 

does  nof  me^n  cost-into  account.  The  fact  that  the  threat  has  changed 

oralnt  nartr  ShLh  ^^dad  and  its  com- 

Indeed,  decisions  on  procurements,  appropriations,  and  budgetary 

t/  S  h*®  will  contmue  to  require  the  very  best  possible  evaluative  anaKif  ^ 

R.Lh  with  us  on  some  the 

Bush  admmistration  s  actions  in  fact  mirrored  some  of  our  major  recommenStions 

dth?SICBM  of  capping  report.  For  example,  we  ouistioned  the  need  for 

W?found^n!?nP^HT®^®®P®r garrison;  both  were  cancelled  by  President  Bush. 

PrLideM  Rnnh  w/  t  ^ut  fi-om  75  to  20  by 

Resident  Bush.  We  also  questioned  the  need  for  the  ACM,  and  noted  that  insuffi 

sifi’s  U®  precluded  any  confidence  in  estimates  of  the 

sioned  the  Se  ^^M  buy  from  1,000  to  520,  and  decommis- 

^®  *^®  ®°dings  we  have  presented  here  on  weapon  system  and  cross-lee 

^^OD  and  the  Congress  Ei  delibSnranTdetS? 

*^®  ^I'd  structure  of  a  nuclear  force  that  (1)  integrates  our  most 

sLteSSdf/TeSeme^to  Nation’s 

requirements  for  many  years  to  come 

hTve’*’""'"- ' 
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Table  1 . 1 :  The  Air  Leo; _ Beliefs  Versus  Findings^ 


BELIEF 

1.  On  Air  Base  Survivability 

Bombers  at  bases  have  been 
vulnerable  to  surprise 
Soviet  attack. 

2.  On  Penetration  Survivability 

Soviet  air  defenses  have  grown 
dramatically. 

Soviet  SAMs  and  interceptors 
are  very  effective. 


B-2  is  needed  to  preserve 
the  penetrating  bomber  role. 


ACM  is  needed  to  overcome  low 
ALCM  survivability. 

3.  On  Target  Coverage 

Detectability  and  slowness  make 
the  air-leg  "stabilizing." 

B-IB  and  B-2  have  sufficient 
range  for  their  strategic 
mission  requirements. 

Bombers  are  readily  recallable 
and  retargetable  under  any 
scenario,  including  nuclear 
war. 

B-2  is  needed  for  SRT  missions. 


4.  On  Obsolescence 

B-52  age  mandates  replacement. 


FINDING 


The  data  show  surprise  attack 
to  have  been  extremely 
unlikely. 


High  growth  did  not  occur. 

Combat  experience  and 
intelligence  assessments 
indicate  lesser  capabilities. 

Data  show  B-IB  and  B-52H  can 
continue  to  be  survlvable 
penetrators . 

Tests  did  not  demonstrate 
low  ALCM  survivability. 


Available  data 
support  this  belief. 

Insufficient  evidence  to 
support  this  belief;  reliable 
test  data  are  lacking. 

Nuclear  effects  and  jamming 
are  likely  to  degrade  C3, 
thus  limiting  recallability 
and  retargeting. 

Analysis  shows  that 
no  special  capability 
exists  or  is  foreseen. 


Air  Force  data  show  B-S2G  &  H 
viability  for  many  years  to  come. 


^Only  selected  material  on  beliefs  versus  findings  is  presented 
here;  classified  information  has  been  deleted. 
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Table  1.2:  The  Land  Lea:  Beliefs  Versus  Findings^ 


S£L1£Z 

1.  on  ICBM  Base  Survivability 

Sllo-based  ICBMs  have  been 
highly  vulnerable  to  massive, 
surprise  Soviet  attack. 


2.  On  Penetration  Survivability 

ICBMs  face  no  effective  ABM 
defenses. 

3.  On  Target  Coverage 

ICBM  C^  is  prompt,  reliable, 
and  has  great  redundancy. 

ICBMs  can  launch  promptly 
after  receipt  of  orders 
for  attack. 


Peacekeeper  is  very  accurate 
and  very  reliable. 


Rail  garrison  Peacekeepers 
and  mobile  SICBMs  would  have 
the  same  accuracy  and  reliability 
as  ICBMs  in  silos. 


FINDING 


Claims  for  high  vulnerability 
were  based  on  worst-case 
estimates  of  Soviet  ICBM 
capabilities,  as  well  as  other 
questionable  assumptions. 


Available  data  support  this 
view. 


Available  data  generally 
support  this  perception. 

Available  data  support  this 
conclusion,  but  are  based  on 
launches  from  test  silos  and 
simulated  electronic  launch 
tests. 

DOD's  refusal  to  provide 
critical  reliability  data 
and  insufficient  operational 
tests  reduce  the  level  of 
confidence  in  Peacekeeper's 
performance  estimates. 

Insufficient  data  to  support 
this  belief. 


^nly  selected  material  on  beliefs  versus  findings  is  presented 
here;  classified  information  has  been  deleted. 
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Table  1.3:  The  Sea  Lea: _ Beliefs  Versus  Findings^ 

BELIEF  FINDING 


1.  On  Survivability 

While  submerged  SSBNs  are 
currently  hard  to  detect, 
a  breakthrough  in  detection 
technology  that  will  threaten 
them  is  possible  in  the 
future . 


2.  On  Penetration  Survivability 

SLBMs  face  no  effective  ABM 
defenses. 

3.  On  Target  Coverage 

to  SSBNs  is  much  slower  and 
much  less  reliable  than  to 
ICBM  silos. 


SLBMs  cannot  be  used  against 
time  urgent  targets  due  to  a 
combination  of  slow 
and  launch  procedures. 


SLBMs  cannot  effectively  attack 
the  hardest  category  of  Soviet 
targets  due  to  Insufficient 
accuracy . 

Range  and  deployment  area 
limitations  may  wezdcen 
sea  leg  accuracy  and 
survivabl 1 1 ty . 


No  current,  near-  or  far-term 
submarine  detection 
technologies,  potential 
applications,  or  Soviet 
capabilities  would  be 
effective  in  reliably  locating 
a  single  submerged,  deployed 
U.S.  SSBN,  much  less  the 
entire  fleet. 


Available  data  support  this 
assumption. 


Data  show  to  SSBNs 
is  about  as  prompt  and  as 
reliable  as  to  ICBM  silos, 
under  a  range  of  conditions. 

Compared  to  ICBMs, 
no  operationally  meaningful 
difference  in  time  to  target 
was  found.  Arms  control 
agreements  will  severely 
reduce  the  number  of  "time- 
urgent”  Soviet  ICBM  targets. 

Test  data  show  that  D-5  SLBMs 
do  in  fact  have  this 
capability. 


SSBN  patrol  areas  and  D-5 
range  and  estimated  accniracy 
impose  no  such  limitations. 


^Only  selected  material  on  beliefs  versus  findings  is  presented 
here;  classified  information  has  been  deleted. 
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Table  II. 1:  .  GAO's  Findings  on  Significant  Knowledge  Limitations 
vis-a-vis  Three  Dimensions  of  Strategic  Weapons  System 
Assessment 


Air 

Land 

Sea 

B-2 

B-IB 

B-52 

Peace¬ 

keeper 

MM  III 

D-5/ 

Ohio 

Threat* 

X 

X 

Z 

Z 

Z 

z 

Performance* 

X 

Z 

z 

Z 

Testing^ 

X 

z 

z 

z 

^Threat  or  performance  has  been  Incorrectly  reported  on  at  least 
one  significant  dimension. 

'Operational  testing  has  experienced  a  significant  qualitative  or 
quantitative  problem  or  limitation. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  William  J.  Perry 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportimity  to  present  my  views  in  conjunction  with  the  committee’s  hearing  on  the 
“Evaluation  of  the  Viability  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Nuclear  Triad.”  As  you  know,  the 
Department  is  currently  reviewing  the  full  range  of  DOD  force  structure  options.  We 
expect  to.  complete  that  review  shortly.  Since  it  is  ongoing,  I  will  defer  comment 
on  the  specifics  of  our  work.  However,  I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  structure  of  our  nuclear  forces  in  the  context  of  today’s  global  environment  I 
would  also  like  to  make  some  general  comments  on  the  GAO’s  Triad  report,  al¬ 
though  the  Department  has  not  yet  formally  completed  its  comments  on  the  GAO 
final  report  and  findings. 

Global  Environment  for  Strategic  Nuclear  Forces 

Today’s  chan^g  security  environment  confronts  us  with  significant  uncertainties 
and  ch^lenges  in  our  force  planning  'The  disappearance  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the 
subsequent  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  dramatically  altered  the  global  security 
landscape  in  a  very  positive  way.  The  conventional  threat  to  our  NATO  allies  has 
largely  disappeared  and,  in  light  of  our  continually  improving  relationship  with  the 
Russian  government,  the  threat  of  a  massive  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States 
is  at  an  all  time  low.  There  are  nevertheless,  issues  with  which  we  have  to  deal; 
the  nuclear  weapons  deployed  by  the  former  Soviet  Union  still  number  in  the  tens 
of  thousands,  and  many  of  these  are  deployed  in  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan  and  Belarus; 
the  threat  of  FSU  nuclear  weapons  falling  into  the  hamds  of  terrorists  or  unfriendly 
governments  still  remains — a  problem  we  have  dubbed  “loose  nucs”;  in  addition,  an 
increasing  number  of  countries  possess,  or  are  seeking  to  acquire,  technologies  asso¬ 
ciated  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  our  strategy 
for  deahng  with  these  threats  to  American  security. 

Nuclear  Weapons  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union 

'The  nuclear  weapons  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  represent  the  most  proximate  of 
the  potential  nuclear  threats  we  face.  We  are  deahng  with  this  on  four  fronts. 

First,  and  foremost,  we  are  working  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  growth  of 
friendly  democratic  governments  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union.  This  involves 
a  wide  range  of  government  to  government  contacts  and  programs  in  which  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  has  a  large  and  important  role.  As  you  may  know.  Secretary 
Aspin  has  just  returned  fi"om  meetings  with  Russian  Minister  of  Defense  Grachev 
and  Ukrainian  Minister  of  Defense  Morozov.  In  each  of  those  meetings  the  Sec¬ 
retary  expressed  our  strong  desire  to  build  links  between  the  DOD  and  their  Min¬ 
istries  of  Defense;  these  wul  help  expose  Russian  and  Ukrainian  officers  and  offi¬ 
cials — including  the  younger  ones  who  wUl  be  tomorrow’s  leaders — to  our  democratic 
way  of  life  and  will  help  demonstrate  to  them  how  the  military  and  defense  proc¬ 
esses  function  in  a  free  society  under  civihan  control. 

Second,  we  are  working  cocmeratively  with  the  other  Treaty  parties  to  bring  about 
the  implementation  of  the  S'TART  I  and  START  II  treaties.  As  you  know,  Russia 
has  tied  the  entry  into  force  of  START  I  to  Ukaine’s  ratification  of  START  I  and 
accession  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  treaty  as  a  non-nuclear  weapons  state; 
the  Ukrainian  Rada  continues  to  debate  these  treaties,  and  while  we  are  hopeful 
that  Ukraine  will  ratify  START  and  accede  to  the  NPT  as  a  non-nuclear  weapons 
state,  the  outcome  is  not  clear.  Russia  has  not  yet  ratified  START  II,  and  its  action 
in  that  regard  is  linked  both  to  successful  entry  into  force  of  START  I,  and  to  the 
resolution  of  the  political  turmoil  in  Moscow.  So  there  is  much  to  be  done  on  the 
diplomatic  fi"ont  before  these  landmark  treaties  are  fully  in  place.  However,  we  want 
to  see  the  earliest  start  of  the  process  of  deactivating  and  dismantling  the  substan¬ 
tial  nuclear  arsenal  that  once  belonged  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  have  set  an 
example  for  our  other  treaty  partners  by  accelerating  the  retirement  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  ballistic  missile  systems  and  bombers  which  START  I  requires  us  to 
destroy.  We  believe  our  partners  can  benefit  both  themselves  and  the  United  States 
by  following  our  lead.  To  this  end,  we  are  working  with  Moscow  and  Kiev  to  develop 
means  to  help  accelerate  the  removal  of  warheads  from  ballistic  missile  systems 
START  would  eliminate,  and  to  assist  subsequently  in  the  removal  of  the  missiles 
from  their  launchers  and  the  destruction  of  those  launchers.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
every  former  Soviet  nuclear  warhead  which  is  destroyed  is  one  less  nuclear  warhead 
which  terrorists  can  seize;  additionally,  we  are  working  with  Russia  to  ensure  that 
the  nuclear  material  from  the  dismantled  warheads  is  accurately  accounted  for  and 
securely  controlled — again  keeping  this  material  out  of  the  hands  of  terrorists.  In 
this  manner,  accelerated  deactivation  and  implementation  can  serve  two  security 
goals  at  once. 
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As  I  noted  a  moment  ago,  our  own  record  in  early  deactivation  of  strategic  forces 
is  a  good  one.  To  date  the  United  States  has  removed  over  three  thousand  warheads 
from  missiles  whose  launchers  START  I  would  eliminate — representing  80  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  such  warheads;  we  will  have  fully  completed  this  task  by  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1994.  In  doing  so,  we  are  reinforcing  in  the  minds  of  our 
START  partners  that  we  view  them  as  friends  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  us;  by  the  same  token,  we  seek  to  encourage  them  to  accept  our  offers  of  assist¬ 
ance  and  similarly  accelerate  the  draw  down  of  their  strategic  systems. 

Third,  while  we  are  sparing  no  effort  to  support  democracy  in  the  FSU  and  to 
achieve  the  reduction  including  on  an  accelerated  basis — of  START  I  associated  sys¬ 
tems,  we  are  also  aware  that  there  are  no  guarantees.  Despite  our  best  efforts,  there 
still  exists  the  potential  for  abrupt  political  change  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Should  this  occur,  and  unfriendly  regimes  come  to  power,  they  would  have  signifi¬ 
cant  strategic  forces  at  their  disposal.  Accordingly,  we  need  to  continue  to  maintain 
a  strategic  force  which  provides  the  deterrent  resources  we  would  need  in  such  a 
situation. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  if  such  unhappy  events  should  come  to  pass,  we  would  also 
need  to  have  the  capability  to  reconstitute  our  nuclear  forces  above  the  levels  which 
we  otherwise  would  plan  to  move  to  imder  the  two  START  treaties,  in  order  to 
hedge  against  the  possibility  that  such  unfriendly  regimes  might  seek  to  reassert 
their  military  power  by  increasing  their  nuclear  forces.  Precisely  because  such  sce¬ 
narios  are  unattractive,  we  are  putting  simificant  stock  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
democratic  governments,  to  accelerate  START  I  deactivations  even  before  the  treaty 
formally  enters  into  force,  and  to  achieve  the  earliest  ratification  of  START  I  and 
START  II. 

The  Emerging  Nuclear  Threat 

As  Secretary  Aspin  recently  reported  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
more  than  20  other  nations  have  embarked  on  efforts  to  develop  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  Regional  powers  continue  to  develop  and  obtain  nuclear  weapon  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  means  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons.  Although  these  regional  powers 
do  not  now  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  U.S.,  the  danger  to  our  national  interests 
and  to  our  allies  is  growing.  The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  major  concern 
to  us  as  we  conduct  our  Bottom-Up  Review.  It  is  also  behind  our  efforts  to  put  re¬ 
newed  emphasis  into  an  across  the  board  effort  to  stem  the  flow  of  nuclear  weapons 
technology  and  nuclear  weapons-related  technology;  defining  and  implementing  this 
“counterproliferation  initiative”  will  be  one  of  the  department’s  highest  priorities. 
Our  forces  must  be  also  able  to  deter  those  regional  powers  who  succeed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons.  We  must  maintain  a  viable  nuclear  force  in  order  to  deter  re¬ 
gional  powers  from  threatening  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Despite  our 
efforts  to  prevent  proliferation,  we  must  assume  that  some  states  will  succeed  in 
their  effort  to  obtain  these  weapons  and  may  be  willing  to  use  them.  The  threat  to 
our  allies  and  potentially  to  our  own  deployed  forces  would  be  significant,  and  to 
prevent  coercion  on  the  part  of  a  regional  power  will  require  a  convincing  nuclear 
force.  While  this  threat  will  not  drive  the  configuration  of  U.S.  strategic  forces,  our 
strategic  systems  can  play  an  important  role  in  deterring  the  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  by  a  proliferant  state. 

Shaping  our  Strategic  Forces 

Shaping  our  nuclear  forces  involves  many  variables.  We  have  always,  however, 
abided  by  one  overriding  principle — we  require  a  fully  credible  force  with  a  range 
of  capabilities.  By  this  we  mean  truly  a  deterrent  force,  one  that  so  complicates  a 
potential  enemy’s  calculations  that  he  would  never  consider  initiating  an  attack. 
Through  the  years  the  Triad  has  provided  that  credibility  through  a  redundant  and 
complementa^  mix  of  weapons  systems.  Each  has  its  own  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  combining  to  form  a  deterrent  which  has  eluded  exploitation. 

With  the  changing  security  environment,  we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  those  nu¬ 
clear  svstems  which  are  no  longer  required  and  to  remove  from  alert  that  portion 
of  our  bomber  force,  which  throughout  the  Cold  War  was  capable  of  being  launched 
on  very  short  notice.  The  Minuteman  II  force  was  removed  from  alert  status  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1991,  and  we  are  currently  removing  all  of  the  missiles  from  their  launchers. 
We  have  retired  all  nuclear-armed  B— 52G8,  and  are  in  the  process  of  retiring  all 
Poseidon  submarines  carrying  the  C-3  and  C-i  missiles.  President  Bush’s  nuclear 
initiatives  of  S^tember  1991  and  January  1992  resulted  in  reductions  or  termi¬ 
nations  to  the  ]^2  bomber  program,  the  Advanced  Cruise  Missile  and  the  Short 
Range  Attack  Missile  II.  These  changes  have  not  weakened  our  deterrent  posture, 
but  reflect  adaptations  in  our  requirements  to  the  changing  security  environment 
and  to  the  flexibility  of  our  Triad  posture.  With  START  II,  we  look  toward  reducing 
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our  deployed  stratemc  forces  further  to  3600  warheads.  The  force  that  carries  those 
3500  aeployed  warheads  must,  however,  be  survivable,  flexible,  have  off-setting 
vulnerabilities,  and  be  fully  capable  of  canying  out  national  policy.  A  mix  of  Trident 
submarines,  single  warhead  Minuteman  III  missiles,  and  heavy  bombers  will  meet 
these  requirements.  We  are  currently  examining  what  the  exact  make-up  of  the 
force  will  be. 

GAO  Findings 

The  GAO  report  on  the  Triad  had  taken  over  3  years  to  complete  and  raises  many 
good  issues.  Reports  of  this  nature  represent  an  extensive  effort  and  are  valuable 
for  us  when  reviewing  our  previous  decisions.  Many  changes  have  occurred  in  our 
forces  since  the  work  on  of  the  report  began,  and  many  more  are  still  to  occur. 

In  analyzing  the  Triad,  the  GAO  has  understandably  reduced  this  very  complex 
subject  into  smaller,  more  manageable  portions,  and  focused  on  a  more  straight¬ 
forward  cost  effectiveness  analysis.  However,  with  such  an  approach  many  of  the 
subtle  relationships  of  the  systems  of  the  Triad  are  lost  in  what  becomes  a  simple 
“black  and  white”  cost  analysis.  When  the  systems  are  compared  on  a  cost-per-arriv- 
ing  warhead  basis,  as  the  GAO  has  done,  the  interactions  and  interdependencies 
amo^  the  Triad  legs  become  lost  as  subjective  arguments  that  cannot  be  quantified. 
The  Triad’s  strength  has  always  been  derived  from  the  ability  of  its  various  legs  to 
“fill  the  gap”  of  vulnerabilities  of  the  others.  It  is  not  a  question  of  which  system 
cost  the  least  or  is  the  least  vulnerable  to  a  particular  threat  that  is  important.  The 
important  issue  is  whether  the  sum  strengtn  of  the  Triad  has  in  fact  caused  such 
insurmountable  difficulties  for  the  foreign  adversa^,  that  its  deterrent  effect  has 
been  successful.  I  believe  that  for  the  U.S.  strategic  Triad,  this  is  the  case. 

An  example  of  the  difficulty  of  completing  an  analysis  of  this  nature  over  this  long 
a  period  of  time  is  evident  in  the  comparison  of  intelligence  data.  We  take  exception 
to  the  GAO  criticism  that  cvurent  U.S.  strategic  forces — as  well  as  those  being  de¬ 
ployed  now — provide  excessive  capabilities,  on  the  basis  that  the  threat  projections 
made  in  the  early  1980s  did  not  materialize  as  predicted.  The  projections  of  the 
early  1980s  were  grounded  in  a  long  history  of  ongoing  Soviet  force  structure  mod¬ 
ernization;  certainly  no  projection  of  any  type  could  have  envisioned  the  changes 
which  former  President  Gorbachev  began  during  hie  presidency,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  which  have  occurred  since  August  1991. 

We  also  do  not  accept  the  GAO’e  vieW  that  the  stealth  characteristics  embodied 
in  the  B-2  and  the  Advanced  Cruise  Missile  were  not  justified  by  the  Soviet  air  de¬ 
fense  system.  Modem  Soviet  fighter  and  surface  to  air  missiles  posed  significant 
threats  to  non  stealthy  systems.  In  addition,  such  systems  are  now  found  elsewhere 
around  the  world.  Our  aecision  to  develop  low  observable  systems  such  as  the  B- 
2  and  the  Advanced  Cruise  Missile  reflected  two  sound  judgments:  (1)  that  we  need¬ 
ed  to  replace  and  fully  modernize  a  critical  leg  of  the  Triad  that  was  then — and  is 
still — undeiT)inned  by  the  increasingly  limited  capabilities  of  the  B-52;  and  (2)  that, 
by  developing  stealth  technologies,  we  were  making  an  investment  that  played  to 
a  long-term  comparative  advantage  for  the  U.S.  in  its  strategic  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  GAO  report  also  omits  any  reference  to  the  additional,  force  mul¬ 
tiplying  capabilities  of  the  bomber  force,  i.e.,  its  ability  to  fulfill  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  missions. 

Finally,  I  must  note  that  despite  all  the  work  which  went  into  it,  the  GAO  re- 

f»ort — with  its  focus  on  the  interpretation  of  the  world  as  we  knew  it  even  in  the 
ate  1980’s — is  not  a  paricularly  good  guide  to  force  planning  in  the  1990’s.  While 
some  of  the  lessons  GAO  drew  from  its  analysis  of  the  Cold  War  nuclear  situation 
are  still  valid,  many  others  do  not  accord  with  the  new  realities  we  face.  It  is  to 
these  new  realities  that  we  must  devote  our  attention  as  we  consider  the  future  of 
U.S.  strategic  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  look  forward  to  answering 
whatever  questions  you  might  have  and  to  providing  more  detailed  information  to 
the  Congress  on  the  future  shape  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  when  that  information  be¬ 
comes  available. 
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TEAMB: 

THE  TRILLION 

IVvo  experts  report  on  how  a  group  of  Cold  War  true  believers 
were  invited  to  second-guess  the  CIA.  Did  the  “outside  experts” 
of  the  1970s  contribute  to  the  military  buildup  of  the  1980s? 


By  ANNE  MESSING  CAHN 


Election  years  have  much  in  common. 
They  produce  a  profusion  of  punditry, 
media  attention,  and  politically  expedi* 
ent  action,  quickly  forgotten,  and  with 
little  lasting  impact.  But  not  always;  some* 
times  events  are  set  into  motion  that  have 
long  lifetimes.  This  was  the  case  in  1976  when, 
as  in  1992,  an  incumbent  Republican  president 
faced  a  strong  challenge  from  the  right  wing  of 
his  own  party.  Then  (as  last  year)  sops  were 
offered  to  placate  the  far  right  and,  while  it  is 
too  early  to  know  which  of  the  1992  capers  will 
endure,  we  now  know  a  great  deal  about  one 
of  the  most  political  events  of  1976,  and  it**  re¬ 
markably  long-lasting  effects  on  U.S.  policy. 

Late  last  year,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)  released  the  1976  “Tbam  B”  re¬ 
ports.  Team  B  was  an  experiment  in  competi¬ 
tive  threat  assessment.'?  approved  by  then-Di- 
rector  of  Central  Intelligence  George  Bush. 
Team.'?  of  “outside  exixjrts”  W’ere  to  take  inde¬ 
pendent  looks  at  the  highly  classified  data 
used  by  the  intelligence  community  to  assess 
Soviet  strategic  forces  in  the  yearly  National 
Intelligence  Estimates  (NIEs).  NIEs  are  au¬ 
thoritative  and  are  widely  circulated  within 
the  government.  U.S.  national  security  policy 
on  various  issues  as  well  as  the  defense  budget 
are  based  on  their  general  conclusions.  Al- 
(amliuiu'd  (in  ywpc 


A}ni('  Hv.sshig  Cahii,  a  risHiug  scholar  at  thv 
Cmter  for  Inientatioval  Studies  at  the  Uviaer- 
sitif  ofMari/laud  iu  College  Park,  is  a  funner 
official  at  the  V.S.  Anns  Contml  and  Disan 
manieut  Agency  and  the  Defense  Department 
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The  Team  B 
experiment  was 
concocted  by 
conservative 
cold  warriors 
determined  to 
bury  detente. 


thouirh  NIEp  repretteni  the*  c*<»lk‘ctive  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  ontin*  inlelligence  community,  the 
lead  agency'  the  CiA. 

There  were  three  “B"  tearm:.  One  studied 
Soviet  k)WHiltitude  air  defense  capabilities, 
one  examined  SoNiet  intercontinenud  bauistic 
miaaile  (ICBM)  accuracy,  and  one  investigated 
Soviet  strategic  policy  and  ot^jectives.  But  it  is 
the  third  team,  chaired  by  Harvard  professor 
Richard  Pipes,  that  ultimately  received  con¬ 
siderable  publicity  and  is  commonly  referred 
toasTbamB. 

The  Tbam  B  experiment  was  concocted  by 
conservative  cold  warriors  determined  to  bury 
dbtente  and  the  SALT  process.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers  were  all  hard-liners.  The  experiment  was 
leaked  to  the  press  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  an  “October  surprise."  But  most  important, 
the  Tfeam  B  reports  became  the  intellectual 
foundation  of  *^6  window  of  vulnerability" 
and  of  the  massive  arms  buildup  that  began 
toward  the  end  of  the  Carter  administration 
and  accelerated  underPresident  Reagan. 

How  did  the  Tbam  B  notion  come  about?  In 
1974,  Albert  Wohlstetter,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  accused  the  CIA  of  sys¬ 
tematically  underestimating  Soviet  missile  de¬ 
ployment,  and  conservatives  began  a  concert¬ 
ed  attack  on  the  CIA’s  annual  assessment  of 
the  Soviet  threat.  This  assessment — the 
NIE — ^was  an  ob\nous  target 

In  the  mid-1970s,  the  CIA  was  vulnerable 
on  three  counts.  First,  it  was  still  reeling  from 
the  1975  congressional  hearings  about  covert 
assassination  attempts  on  foreign  leaders  and 
other  activities.  S^nd,  it  was  considered 
“payback  time”  by  hard-liners,  who  were  still 
smarting  from  the  CIA’s  realistic  assessment: 
during  the  \netnam  war  years — assessments 
that  failed  to  see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
And  finally,  between  1973  and  1976.  there  were 
four  different  directors  of  central  intelligence, 
in  contrast  to  the  more  stately  progression  of 
four  directors  in  the  preceding  20  years. 

The  vehicle  chosen  from  within  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  challenge  the  CIA  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Foreign  Intelligence  Advi.sorj’  Boanl 
(PFIAB).  Formed  as  the  Boai*d  of  C-onsultants 
on  Foreign  Intelligence  Affairs  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1956,  PFIAB  was  reconstitut¬ 
ed  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  Members  are  appointed  by 
the  president  but  hold  no  other  government 
positions  (e.\cept  possibly  on  other  ad\isor>' 
committees  or  panels).  By  1975.  PFIAB  was  a 
home  for  such  consen*atives  as  William  Ca.<ey. 
John  Connally.  John  Faster,  Chu'e  Booth  Luce, 
and  EdwanI  Teller. 

The  PFIAB  first  imsed  the  issue  of  com]‘)et- 
itive  threat  assessments  in  1975.  but  Diivctor 
of  Cential  Intelligence  Wlllnun  Colby  was  able 
to  w'ard  them  off,  partly  on  procedural 


grounds  (an  NIE  wa.*:  in  ]>rogress).  But  C-oIby. 
a  career  CIA  olTicer,  also  said,  “It  is  hard  for 
me  to  envisage  how  an  ad  hoc  ^dependent’ 
group  of  government  and  non-govemroent  an¬ 
alysts  could  prepare  a  more  thorough,  compre¬ 
hensive  assessment  of  Soviet  strategic  capa¬ 
bilities— ^ven  in  two  specific  areas— than  the 
intelligence  community  can  }»epare."' 

At  a  September  1975  meeting  of  CIA,  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council,  and  PFIAB  staff,  the 
deputy  for  National  Intelligence  Officers, 
George  A.  C^arver,  noted  that  since  John  Fos¬ 
ter  and  Edward  'Teller,  the  principal  PFIAB 
members  pushing  for  the  alternative  assess¬ 
ment,  disagreed  with  some  of  the  judgments 
made  by  the  intelligence  community,  “the 
PFIAB  proposal  could  be  construed  as  recom¬ 
mending  the  establishment  of  another  organi- 
Kition  w’hich  might  reach  conclusions  more 
(‘ompatible  with  their  thinking.” 

In  1976,  w'hen  (Seorge  Bush  became  the  new 
director  of  central  intelligence,  the  PFIAB 
lost  no  time  in  renewing  its  request  for  com- 
]>etitive  threat  as,sessments.  Although  his  top 
analysts  argued  against  such  an  undertaking, 
Bush  checked  with  the  White  House,  obtained 
an  O.K.,  and  by  May  26  signed  off  on  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  notation,  “Let  her  fly!!  O.K. 
G3.”*  Why  in  the  world  did  the  Ford  adminis¬ 
tration,  gearing  up  for  an  election  campaign, 
put  prominent  outside  critics  of  the  CIA  on 
the  agency’s  payroll,  give  them  free  access  to 
the  classified  material,  data,  and  files  they  re¬ 
quested,  and  not  foresee  how*  damaging  the  re¬ 
sulting  study  could  be? 

D 

XJy  spring  1976,  President  Ford  w’as  in 
deep  political  trouble.  A  Januaiy  poll  show  ed 
that  his  performance  had  a  46  percent  disap- 
pi'oval  rating.  The  president  attributed  much 
of  the  dissatisfaction  to  the  increasing  criti¬ 
cism  of  detente  by  a  con.«4en'ative  coalition  in 
lx>th  parties.  Moreover,  at  the  time  the  Soriei 
Union  and  Cuba  were  actively  supporting  the 
Poj)ular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  An¬ 
gola,  while  the  U.S.  Senate  had  barred  fur¬ 
ther  covert  American  support  to  the  other 
contenders. 

Nevertheless,  early  in  Januarj*  1976  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford  defended  the  policy  of  detente  he 
had  inherited  from  Richai^  Nixon  and  said  in 
an  A’BC  Xeivs  inteniew:  “I  think  it  would  be 
verj*  unwise  for  a  President — me  or  anyone 
else — to  abiUMlon  detente.  I  think  detente  is  in 
llu*  Ihjsi  interest  of  this  countin’.  It  Is  in  the 
best  iniei’cst  of  world  stability,  world  peace.” 

Bui  then  aime  the  Febi-uaiy  24  New  Hamp- 
>:hire  primaiy.  and  Pi'esideni  Foi*d  nosed  out 
claiilenger  Ronald  Reagan  by  only  one  percent¬ 
age  point.  Reagan  began  to  stei>  up  his  attadoi 
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on  the  “Ford-Kiswnper”  foreipn  i>«licy.  claim- 
inf!:  that  the  Unitetl  Stales  had  l^een  ftermilied 
to  slide  into  second  place  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  taking  advantage  of  detente  at  the 
expense  of  American  prestige  and  security. 

In  March,  three  important  events  took  place. 
During  an  interview,  President  Ford  abruptly 
banished  the  word  "detente”  from  his  political 
vocabulary,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  White 
House  staff.  '*We  are  going  to  forget  the  use  of 
the  word  detente,"  the  president  said.  “What 
happens  in  the  negotiations ...  are  the  things 
that  are  of  consequence.”^  Then,  at  a  lunch  at 
Washington  D.C.’s  Metropolitan  Club,  Richard 
Allen,  Max  Kampelman,  Paul  Nitze,  Eugene 
Rostow,  and  Elmo  Zumwalt,  all  well-known 
hawks  opposed  to  detente,  agreed  to  form  the 
“Committee  on  the  Present  Danger”  (CPD)  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  “growing  Soviet 
threat.”  The  first  draft  of  the  committee’s  ini¬ 
tial  statement  was  circulated  to  its  member.^; 
within  a  month.  Finally,  on  March  23.  RonaUl 
Reagan  won  the  North  Carolina  j)rimai*y — 
only  the  third  time  in  U.S.  history  that  a  chal¬ 
lenger  had  defeated  an  incumbent  ))resident  in 
a  primary.  He  went  on  to  win  the  Nebraska 
and  Texas  primaries  a.«  well. 

By  now,  conservative  critics  in  full  swing 
kept  up  a  steady  cry  of  alarm.  Paul  Nitze.  a 
CPD  and  Team  B  member,  testified  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  conducting  a  massive 
civil  defense  program  that  would  give  it  a  bar¬ 
gaining  edge  in  the  then-deadlocked  arms 
talks.  Retired  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
Director  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  Graham,  also  a  Team 
B  member,  wrote  in  the  September  1976 
Reader's  Digest:  “The  Soviets  have  not  built 
up  their  forces,  as  we  have,  merely  to  deter  a 
nuclear  war.  They  build  their  forces  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war  and  [they]  see  an  enormous  per¬ 
suasive  power  accruing  to  a  nation  which  can 
face  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war  with  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  sunnval.” 

A  January’  21, 1976.  Libraty  of  Congress  re¬ 
port,  “The  U.SySoviet  Militaiy  Balance,  a 
Frame  of  Reference  for  Congress.*’  klentifie<l 
a  strong  shift  in  the  quantitative  military  bal¬ 
ance  toward  the  Soviet  Union  ovei-  the  past  10 
years.  And  the  CIA  itself  revised  its  estimate 
of  Sonet  military  spending  to  10-15  percent  of 
Sonet  gross  national  product  (GNP).  as  com¬ 
pared  to  6-ii  percent  in  previous  KIEs.  The 
revision  was  immediate  news. 

(This  jump  did  not  indicate  any  p'eat  in¬ 
crease  in  Soviet  militaiy  s)>ending  nor  did  it 
change  the  PenUigon  s  e.'itimatcs  of  actual  So¬ 
viet  troops,  tanks,  and  mi.«siles.  Indeed,  it  re¬ 
flected  the  judgment  that  the  Soviet  militan* 
sector  was  less  elTicient  than  previously  be¬ 
lieved  and  therefore  the  military’s  economic 
burden  on  the  Soviet  Union  was  greater  than 


earlier  estimates  indicated.  None  of  this 
meant  a  greater  threat  to  the  United  Stales. 
However,  such  distinctions,  usually  made  in 
the  next  to  last  paragraph  of  a  long  article, 
were  lost  on  the  public,  and  the  message 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Russians  were  spending 
more  on  defense  and  therefore  we  should  too.) 

In  the  summer  of  1976,  President  Ford  was 
rearranging  priorities  in  much  the  same  errat¬ 
ic  way  as  George  Bush  did  16  years  later  in  an 
effort  to  stave  off  conservative  critics.  Even 
the  signing  of  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
TVeaty  was  delayed  from  May  12  to  May  28 
because  of  panic  at  Ford’s  loss  to  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  in  the  Nebraska  primary. 

in  July  1976.  Director  of  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  George  Bush  let  a  PFIAB  subcommit- 
UHi  suggest  membei*s  of  the  Ihi'ee  B  teams;  in 
August  he  wrote  to  the  president  that  “morale 
at  the  CIA  is  impn)ving.”' 

Each  H  team  met  in  Se))tember  and  October 
and  exchanged  drafts  with  their  CIA  counter¬ 
parts  during  October.  The  first  press  leak  oc- 
curretl  two  days  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
CIA  and  Team  B  members  who  were  examin¬ 
ing  Soviet  strategic  policy  and  objectives. 
William  Beecher’s  story  in  the  October  20 
Boston  Globe  contained  leaks  by  at  least  one 
Team  B  member  who  conveyed  to  the  journal¬ 
ist  only  his  recommendations,  not  those  of  his 
fellow  panelists.  According  to  Leo  Cheme, 
then  chairman  of  PFIAB,  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  Bush  was  aghast  at  the  leak  and 
stormed  into  the  Old  Executive  Building  ac¬ 
cusing  members  of  PFIAB  of  being  the  leak¬ 
ers.  Cheme  assured  Bush  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  that  “members  of  PFIAB  were 
sufficiently  smart  to  recognize  that  any  public¬ 
ity  would  invalidate  what  had  l>een^  serious 
effort.”'-  The  .rtoiy  was  not  picked  up  and 
seemed  to  fade  from  view. 

However,  after  the  I)em(K:r.»is  won  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  P»-e.«!ident-<dect  Jimmy  Carter  had  ig¬ 
nored  Bush’s  hint  that  u})  to  now.  CIA  direc¬ 
tors  had  not  changed  with  an  incoming  admin¬ 
istration.  George  Bush,  the  foe  of  leaks, 
agreed  to  meet  \\ith  David  Binder  of  the  New 
York  Times.  The  same  director  who  WTOte  to 
President  Fonl  in  August  1976.  “I  want  to  get 
the  CIA  off  the  front  i)ages  and  at  some  point 
out  of  the  ])apers  altogether.”  now  made  sure 
that  Team  B  would  become  front-page  news.* 

On  Sunday.  Decembei*  26.  the  lead  .Vc/r 
York  TVnrc.v  story  was  about  Team  B.  Bush  ai>- 
peared  on  Meet  Uk  /'jt.s.s.  and  three  se))arate 
congressional  committees  vowed  Ki  hold  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  whole  exeix*ise.  .Although  officials 
within  tile  new  ('artei*  administration  paid 
scant  attention  to  the  Team  B  rejwns.  the 
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•  Simultaneously, 
the  newly 
formed 

Committee  on 
the  Present 
Danger  r 
hammered  the 
message  home. 


spadework  had  been  done.  In  parCictUar,  the 
Rpes  paz^IV  major  conchisioos  had  been  pub- 
tidy  and  repeate^y  aired. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  November,  nine  days 
after  the  presidential  election,  the  Committee 
on  the  Present  Danger  issued  its  founding 
statement,  **C<Hnmon  Sense  and  the  C<Hnmon 
Danger.”  **nie  princ4>ftl  threat  to  our  nation, 
to  world  peace  and  to  the  cause  of  human  free¬ 
dom  is  t^  Soviet  drive  for  dominance  based 
upon  an  unparalleled  mOitaiy  buildup. . . .  The 
Soviet  Unkm  has  not  altered  its  long  held  goal 
of  a  worid  dominated  from  a  single  center — 
Moscow.”  If  this  sounded  similar  to  the  omdu- 
sions  of  Richard  Pipes’s  Team  B  panel,  it  was 
hardly  surprising;  panel  members  Paul  Nitze, 
Rich^  Pipes,  and  William  Van  Cleave  had 
leading  roles  in  the  committee. 

Even  befcre  the  l^am  B  report  was  officially 
presented  to  PFIAB,  Pipes  was  eager  to  pubti- 
dze  its  findings.  He  opened  a  December  7 
meeting  by  discussing  the  possQiHtity  of  dedas- 
sifying  the  report.  After  the  CIA  rejected  de¬ 
classification,  Pipes  said  that  "he  would  urge 
PFIAB  to  make  the  l^aro  B  rep(»l  availaUe  to 
as  large  an  audience  as  possible.  If  his  appeal 
to  PFIAB  were  rejected ...  he  mention^  . . . 
the  publication  of  articles  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  report  without  reference  to  classi¬ 
fied  infcHTnaticai. . . .  Pipes  also  raised  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Qsing  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
to  get  the  report  into  the  public  domain.”* 

It  took  16  years  before  Pipes’s  hopes  were 
fully  realized  and  the  documents  published.  In 
February  1989, 1  filed  a  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  request  to  obtain  TVam  B  documents. 
After  repeated  letters,  phone  calls,  and  an  in¬ 
terview  by  the  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Council  produced  only  two  items,  I  filed  a 
complaint  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  July 
1992.  By  the  first  meeting  before  the  judge 
in  September  1992,  counsel  for  the  CIA 
promised  that  I  would  receive  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  before  the  end  of  October.  The  CIA  de¬ 
posited  the  'I^am  B  report  at  the  National 
Archive,  and  delivered  to  me  most  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  1  had  requested  before  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1992. 

Today,  the  T^am  B  reports  recall  the  stri- 
denc>’  and  militanc)'  of  the  conserv’atives  in 
the  I970&  T^am  6  accused  the  CIA  of  consis¬ 
tently  underestimating  the  "intensity,  scope, 
and  implicit  threat”  |x)sed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
by  reiving  on  technical  or  “hard”  data  rather 
than  "contcmplat[ing]  Soviet  strategic  objec¬ 
tives  in  terms  of  the  Soviet  conception  of 
‘strategy*’  as  well  as  in  ligdit  of  Soviet  histor>'. 
the  structure  of  Soviet  society,  and  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  Soviet  leaders.” 


And  when  Team  B  looked  at  "hard”  data, 
eveywbere  it  saw  the  worst  case.  It  reported, 
for  instance,  that  the  Backfire  bomber  'proba¬ 
bly  will  be  produced  in  substantial  numbers, 
with  perii^  500  aircraft  off  the  line  by  early 
1984.”  (In  fact,  the  Soviets  had  235  in  1984.) 
I^am  B  also  regarded  Soviet  defenses  with 
alarm.  "Mol^e  ABM  [anti-ballistic  missiles] 
system  components  combined  with  the  de¬ 
ployed  SAM  [surface-to-air  missile]  system 
couJd  produce  a  significant  ABM  capability.” 
But  that  never  occurred. 

T^am  B  found  the  Soviet  Union  immune 
from  Murphy^  law.  They  examined  ABM  and 
directed  energy  research,  and  said,  “Under¬ 
standing  that  there  are  differing  evaluations 
of  the  potentialities  of  laser  and  CPB  [charged 
particle  beam]  for  ABM,  if  is  still  clear  that 
the  Soviets  have  mounted  ABM  ^oris  in  both 
areas  of  a  magnitude  that  it  is  di^ieult  to 
overestimate.*'  (Emphasis  in  original) 

But  overestimate  they  did.  A  facility  at  the 
Soviet  Union's  nuclear  test  range  in  Semi- 
palatinsk  was  touted  by  (jen.  (George  Ke^an. 
C^hief  of  Air  Force  Intelligence  (and  a  T^am  B 
briefer),  as  a  site  for  tests  of  Soviet  nucleai^ 
powered  beam  weapons.  In  fact,  it  vs^  used  to 
test  nuclear-powered  rocket  engines.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Los  Alamos  physicist  who  recently 
toured  Russian  directed-energy  facilities,  "We 
had  overestimated  both  their  capability  and 
their  [technical]  understanding.” 

Tesm  B’s  failure  to  find  a  Soviet  non-acous¬ 
tic  anti-submarine  system  was  evidence  that 
there  could  weD  be  one.  "The  imi^cation  could 
be  that  the  Soviets  have,  in  fact,  deployed 
some  operational  non-acoustic  systems  and 
will  deploy  more  in  the  next  few  years.”  It 
wasn’t  a  question  of  if  the  Russians  were  com¬ 
ing.  They  were  here.  (And  probably  working 
at  the  CIA!) 

\M>en  Team  B  looked  at  the  "soft”  data  con¬ 
cerning  Soviet  strategic  concepts,  they  slanted 
the  evidence  to  support  their  conclusions.  In 
asserting  that  "Russian,  and  especially  Soviet 
political  and  militar>'  theories  are  distinctly  of- 
fensive  in  character,”  Tfeam  B  claimed  “their 
ideal  is  the  ‘science  of  conquest'  (nauJira 
pobezkdat)  formulated  by  the  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Russian  commander,  Field  Blarshal  A.V. 
Suvorov  in  a  treatise  of  the  same  name,  whirii 
has  been  a  standard  text  of  Imperial  as  well  as 
Soviet  militain.'  science.”  Raymond  Garthoff,  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  correct  translation  of 
ria  uka  pobezJidai  is  “the  science  of  winning”  or 
the  “science  of  victorj*.”  All  militarv-  strate¬ 
gists  strive  for  a  winning  strate©’.  Our  own 
militarj'  writings  are  devoted  to  winning  vic¬ 
tories,  but  this  is  not  commonly  viewed  as  a 
policj'  of  conquest. 

l^m  B  hurled  another  brickbat:  the  CIA 
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consistently  underestimated  Soviet  military 
expenditures.  With  the  advantape  of  hincl- 
sight,  we  now  know  that  Soviet  militarv' 
spending  increases  began  to  slow  dowm  pre¬ 
cisely  as  Team  B  was  ^Tiling  about  “an  in¬ 
tense  military  buildup  in  nuclear  as  well  as 
conventional  forces  of  all  sorts,  not  moderated 
either  by  the  West’s  self-imposed  restraints  or 
by  SALT.”  In  1983,  then-deputy  director  of 
the  CIA,  Robert  Gates,  testified;  “The  rate  of 
growth  of  overall  defense  costs  is  lower  be¬ 
cause  procurement  of  military  hardware — the 
largest  category  of  defense  spending — w'as  al¬ 
most  flat  in  1976-1981 . . .  [and  that  trend]  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  continued  also  in  1982  and  1983.” 

While  Team  B  waxed  eloquent  about  “con¬ 
ceptual  failures,”  it  was  unable  to  grasp  how 
the  future  might  differ  from  the  past.  In  1976 
mortality  rates  were  rising  for  the  entire  Sovi¬ 
et  population,  and  life  expectancies,  numbers 
of  new  labor  entrants,  and  agricultural  output 
were  all  declining.  Yet  Team  B  wrote  confi¬ 
dently.  “A\nthin  what  is.  after  all,  a  large  and 
expanding  GNP . . .  Soviet  ftfraU'fiic  forccH  haw 
yet  to  reflect  avy  anustraiuivy  effect  of  civil 
economy  competition,  and  are  unlikely  to  do 
80  in  the  foreseeable  future.*'  (Emphasis  in 
original.)  And  When  Ronald  Reagan  got  elect¬ 
ed,  Team  B  became,  in  essence,  the  “A  Team.” 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  centur>’,  percep¬ 
tions  about  U.S.  national  security  w’ere  col¬ 
ored  by  the  view  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  on 
the  road  to  military  superiority  over  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Neither  Tbam  B  nor  the  multibillion 
dollar  intelligence  agencies  could  see  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  dissohing  from  within. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  centurj*,  asser¬ 
tions  of  Soviet  superiority  created  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  “rearm.”  In  the  1980s,  the 
call  was  heeded  so  thoroughly  that  the  United 
States  embarked  on  a  trillion-dollar  defen.se 
buildup.  As  a  result,  the  country-  neglected  it< 
schools,  cities,  roads  and  bridges,  and  health 
care  system.  From  the  world’s  greatest  credi¬ 
tor  nation,  the  United  States  became  the 
world’s  greatest  debtor — in  order  to  pay  foi* 
arms  to  counter  the  threat  of  a  nation  that  w}l< 
collapsing.  ■ 
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DOLLAR 

EXPERIMENT 

By  JOHN  PRADOS 


By  the  mid-1 970s,  miHions  of  Americans  had  be¬ 
come  disiBusioned.  A  president  had  resigned  in 
disgrace.  Saigon  had  fallen.  And  the  Nixon-Kiss- 
inger  policy  of  d^ente  with  the  Soviets  was  widely 
suspect  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  major  initiative 
by  conservatives.  Among  the  key  players  on 
“Team  B”  and  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Dan¬ 
ger  were  diplomat  Paul  Nitze  (upper  left),  Richttrd 
Pipes  (left),  and  scientist  Edward  Teller  (above). 


Remember  the  “window  of  vulnerabili¬ 
ty?”  Russians,  ten  feet  tall,  using  in¬ 
credibly  accurate  intercontinental  bal¬ 
listic  missiles,  would  be  able  to  elimi¬ 
nate  America’s  nuclear  deterrent  with  only  a 
Ihtction  of  their  strength.  Then,  remaining  So¬ 
viet  nuclear  forces  would  threaten  to  vaporize 
American  cities,  paralyzing  Washington.  Mos¬ 
cow  could  then  have  its  wa.v. 

These  hyjwthetical  Soviet  nuclear  capabili¬ 
ties  were  expected  to  peak  in  the  early 
198()s— the  “window  of  vulnenibility.”  As  used 
in  Ronald  Reagan’s  li)8()  jrresidential  cam¬ 
paign.  that  jjhrase  conveyed  the  siH*cter  of  a 
Soviet  diplomatic  offensive  tlie  like  of  which 
had  never  been  seen.  Tb  close  the  window  as 
Ijresident.  Reagan  embarked  on  a  miliUiry 
spending  spree  that,  by  itself,  went  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  toward  plunging  the  United  States  into 
the  economic  crisis  we  face  lotia.v.  The  pur- 
jtorted  threat  never  materialized. 

Oiiginally  the  threat  had  iK^en  delineated  in 
an  intelligence  rei>ort  and  in  a  top-.secret  e.\- 
periment  in  thieat  analysis.  Those  wiio  never 
saw  the  secret  reports  or  the  leaks  had  the 
message  drummed  into  them  by  a  conserva¬ 
tive  organization,  the  Committee  on  the  Piv- 
sent  Danger,  which  actively  opposetl  Carter 
administration  policies.  Many  of  the  commit¬ 
tee's  key  nieml)ers  went  on  to  top  j)osts  in 
Ronald  Reagan’s  Washington.  Tljus.  in  ceitain 
(coni in Hcd ■<»!  jmftc  ~~ ) 


Jdlin  I’mdnx.  a  l/isforitui  of  national  xccnritii 
Ixisrd  in  Washinnion.  ix  life  antliorof 

Kee]>ers  of  the  Keys:  The  National  Security 
Council  from  Tl-uman  to  Bush  (UWl). 
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PRADOS  (roul.froni  p.  2;1) 

'■rucial  ways,  a  mid-1970s  intelligence  “experi¬ 
ment”  proved  central  to  the  American  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  1980s. 

It  is  now  possible  to  revisit  this  formative 
episode,  thanks  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  author 
i  Anne  Cahn  (see  page  22),  who  pressed  for  the 
!  declassification  of  the  documents.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  16, 1992,  the  CIA  declassified  its  1976  Na- 
,  tional  Intelligence  Estimate  11-3-/8-76  (1976- 
i  NIE),  titled  “Soviet  Forces  for  Intercontinen¬ 
tal  Conflict  Through  the  Mid-1980s,”  and  the 
related  “Intelligence  Community  Experiment 
in  Competitive  Analysis:  Soviet  Strategic  Ob¬ 
jectives,  An  Alternative  View." 

National  intelligence  estimates  (NIEs)  pre¬ 
sent  the  considered  view  of  the  U.S.  intelli¬ 
gence  community  on  vital  subjects  or  prob¬ 
lems.  NIEs  are  official  publications  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Central  Intelligence  (DCI),  the  se¬ 
nior  intelligence  officer  of  the  II. S.  govern¬ 
ment.  Kut  the  intelligence  e.xjieriment  con¬ 
ducted  in  1976  included  a  so-called  “com)jeti- 
tive  analysis.”  in  which  the  official  analysts’ 
work  was  to  be  matched  against  that  of  a 
group  of  outside  consultants  called  “Team  B.” 
The  result  proved  devastating. 


“Piffy-ab” 
members 
were  annoyed 
that  CIA 
analyses  were 
not  as  dour  as 
their  own. 


S 

W.^pecific  motivation  for  the  experiment 
flowed  from  the  President’s  Foreign  Intelli¬ 
gence  Advisory  Board  (PFIAB),  a  White 
House  watchdog  unit  set  up  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  monitor  the  intelli¬ 
gence  community.  The  board  (the  “Piffy-ab”) 
traditionally  reported  to  the  president  twice  a 
yeai-  on  genei-al  intelligence  matters,  and  it 
also  did  postmortems  on  im])ortant  events, 
such  as  the  Cuban  Missile  (h'isis.  the  Tet  of¬ 
fensive.  or  aircnift  ovei-flight  incidents.  Since 
1969.  PFIAB  had  .suiijdied  presidents  with  an¬ 
nual  surveys  of  Soviet  jiowcr  separate  from 
the  national  estimates.  Some  board  members 
were  annoyed  that  ('1.4  analyses  were  not  as 
dour  as  their  own.  In  1975.  and  again  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  PFIAB  recommended  a  competi¬ 
tive  analysis.  When  first  suggested.  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  William  Colby  resisted 
the  proposed  exjteriment.  but  in  1976  the  DCI 
was  George  Bush,  who  readily  cooperated 
with  the  White  House  and  PFIAB  officials  in 
selecting  consultants  for  the  exercise  and  ex¬ 
changing  lettei’s  with  PFIAB  to  set  the 
p-ound  niles  for  the  exercise. 

.4  ))olitician  to  his  ringertii>s.  Bush  was  as 
political  as  DCI  as  he  would  be  as  ju’esident 
years  later,  although  he  had  told  a  confinna- 
tion  hearing  that  he  would  avoid  politics.  Vhth 
the  Team  B  exercise  already  in  motion,  he  de- 
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Team  B  did  not 
actually  analyze 
data;  it  relied 
on  ideological 
judgments . . . 


dared  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  “I 
think  we  have  done  . . .  what  is  essential  to  see 
that  estimates  are  protected  from  policy 
bias  The  opposite  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 

Selected  as  team  leader  for  the  experiment 
was  Harvard  historian  Richard  Pipes,  a  con¬ 
servative  who  had  just  edited  a  collection  of 
papers  on  Soviet  strategy  in  Europe.  (Until 
that  time  his  work  had  focused  primarily  on 
Russian  pre-  and  early  post-revolutionary  his¬ 
tory.)  Other  members  were  also  conserva¬ 
tives — Dr.  "l^lliam  R.  Van  Cleave,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California;  retired 
(^n.  Daniel  0.  Graham,  a  former  head  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency;  retired  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  a  figure  in  air  force  intelli¬ 
gence;  and  a  retired  air  force  chief,  John  Vogt. 
There  w'as  also  an  advisor>'  panel  that  includ¬ 
ed  Amb.  Foy  Kohler,  Paul  Nitze,  Seymour 
Weiss,  air  force  Gen.  Jasper  Welch,  and  Paul 
Wolfowitz — all  outspoken  conservatives. 

One  man’s  experiment  became  another’s  op¬ 
portunity.  The  competition  wa.s  supjwsed  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  two  teams  with  different  view's 
w'ould  use  the  same  set  of  data  to  produce  anal¬ 
yses.  In  actuality.  Team  B  took  the  exercise  as 
a  mandate  to  deconstruct  CIA  analyses,  even 
criticizing  estimates  cast  decades  earlier. 

Team  B’s  report  was  not  an  alternative  NIE 
at  all.  Instead,  it  started  with  the  judgments 
about  Soviet  strategic  objectives  underlying 
the  NIEs,  continued  with  critiques  of  NIE 
judgments  on  substantive  issues,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Soviet  objectives  for  more  criticism. 

When  Team  B  members  met  with  the  ana¬ 
lysts  w'ho  w'orked  on  the  official  NIE  to  hold  a 
debate  for  the  benefit  of  senior  officials,  the 
exchanges  proved  bloody.  Howard  Stoertz. 
the  agency’s  national  intelligence  officer  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  who  led  the  CIA  gi*oup  for¬ 
mally  responsible  for  the  NIE,  was  unable  to 
stem  the  intellectual  rout.  “It  w’as  an  absolute 
disaster  for  the  CIA.”  one  official  recounted." 

w 

m  mhai  was  it  about  Team  H's  arguments 
that  caiTied  such  force?  The  i*ecently  declassi¬ 
fied  Team  B  report  itself  reveals  nothing  stun¬ 
ning  at  all.  The  criticisms  leveled  at  the  CIA 
analysts  w'ere  a  collection  of  standard  cautions 
(with  illustrations  from  past  NIEs).  plus  gen¬ 
erous  dollops  of  conservative  presumption.  It 
was  the  kind  of  thing  (minus  the  ideological 
bent)  that  was  often  served  up  to  analysts  in 
training.  But  this  time  it  was  used  in  a  back- 
alley  cat  fight  in  which  Team  B  members  of 
towering  reputation  overawed  respectful 
agency  counterparts. 

For  example,  the  Team  H  critique  held  that 
the  NIEs  were  flawed  becau.se  they  concen¬ 
trated  on  haixl  data!  And  NIE  authors  were 


declared  piiliy  of  “rnksinterpreting”  softer  in¬ 
formation  such  as  Soviet  w'ritings  on  militarj* 
docirine."* 

What  w'ere  the  NIEs  missing?  Team  B  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  estimates  ignored  “the  possibili¬ 
ty  that  the  Russians  may  be  pursuing  not  a 
defensive  but  an  offensive  strategy.”*  (Original 
in  italics.)  The  CIA  was  castigated  for  pre¬ 
senting  its  assessments  without  evidence: 
that  Moscow  was  interested  in  capping  the 
arms  race;  that  the  Soviets  sought  parity; 
that  Russians  feared  encroachment  due  to 
past  invasions  and  wars;  and  that  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  might  wish  to  limit  military  spending  in 
order  to  shift  resources  to  the  civilian  sector. 
According  to  Team  B,  these  things  were  mere 
suppositions. 

As  Team  B’s  report  put  it  (using  italic  type 
for  emphasis):  “The  NIEs  are  filled  wnth  un- 
suppotted  and  questionable  judgments  about 
what  it  is  that  the  Soviet  government  wants 
and  intends.  It  is  this  practice,  rather  than  the 
lack  of  solid  information,  that  has  caused  in  the 
past  (and  in  considerable  measure  does  so  in 
the  present)  recurrent  underestimations  of 
the  intensity,  scope,  and  implicit  threat  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  buildup.”” 

Of  course,  Team  B’s  contention  that  Soviet 
thinking  w'as  inherently  offensive  was  equally 
unsupported  by  “solid  information.”  Team  B 
simply  asserted  that  Russia  had  not  suffered 
“an  exceptional  number  of  invasions  and  inter¬ 
ventions”  (obviously  a  question  of  interpreta¬ 
tion).*  Team  B’s  other  evidence  included  state¬ 
ments  about  the  importance  of  forward  move¬ 
ment  in  Soviet  political  theoiy,  and  “the  lack  of 
any  kind  of  genuine  legitimacy  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  government  [which]  compel';  it  to 
create  its  own  pseudo-legitimacy.”'  This  rea¬ 
soning  was  not  grounded  in  data.  Team  B 
members  merely  picked  out  their  favorite  quo¬ 
tations  from  Mai'xisl-Leninisl  writings.  e-\act- 
ly  as  did  authors  for  Praj*da. 

An  especially  peniicious  Team  B  contribu¬ 
tion  w  as  the  description  of  Soviet  thinking  as 
••Clausewitzian.”  Using  the  term  tended  to 
bi-and  Soviet  policy  as  somehow  militaristic  by 
definition,  as  if  American  and  allied  generals 
did  not  read  and  use  the  ideas  of  the  noted 
Prussian  military  philosopher.  Even  ideas 
were  guilty  by  association,  and  the  CIA’s  1976 
analysts  were  guilty  of  the  sins  of  drafters  of 
prerious  national  estimates. 

The  substantive  disputes  raised  by  the  re¬ 
port  for  the  mo.'^t  part  concerned  long-stand¬ 
ing  intelligence  i.'^.sues  over  which  analyst.*;  dif¬ 
fered.  Team  B  inembei’s  merely  look  views 
other  than  those  expressed  in  the  NIEs.  By 
including  these  disputes.  Team  B  ap}>eare(l  to 
lend  subsUmee  to  the  groups  commentary-,  but 
the  repoil  was  actually  a  more  hoitatory 
analysis  of  objectives. 
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Some  disi>ules  wen-  dredped  up  from  the 
past — like  the  rale  of  Soviet  ICBM  deploy¬ 
ments,  or  the  anti-missile  potential  of  Soviet 
anti-aircraft  missiles,"  In  other  areas,  like  the 
debate  over  the  capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Backfire  bomber,  the  NIEs  were  held  to  be  in¬ 
accurate.  although  no  one  knew  the  truth,  in¬ 
cluding  Team  B.  (The  Team  B  report  took  the 
quaint  position  that  the  existence  of  the  Soviet 
Strategic  Rocket  Forces  as  a  separate  military 
service  was  an  “administrative  device”  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  importance  Moscow  placed  on  con¬ 
trolling  nuclear  weapons.) 

It  is  not  possible  to  review  in  detail  all  the  is¬ 
sues  raised  by  Team  B  in  a  brief  article.  But 
one  deserves  mention,  because  it  has  been 
central  to  the  entire  outcome  of  the  Cold 
War — the  estimate.*?  of  Soviet  military’  spend¬ 
ing.  Soviet  spending  was  one  of  Team  B  mem¬ 
ber  Daniel  Grahams  hobby-horses  and.  not 
surprisingly,  the  issue  was  taken  up  in  the 
team’s  substantive  critique. 

At  the  time,  it  was  fashionable  to  criticize 
the  CIA’s  building-block  model  of  the  Soviet 
economy  as  understating  the  level  of  military 
spending.  And  need  for  improvement  had  be¬ 
come  evident  when  U.S.  intelligence  gained 
access  to  a  copy  of  a  Soviet  budget  document 
that  showed  the  Russians’  ovm  secret  projec¬ 
tion  of  their  military  spending  levels — which 
were  roughly  twice  what  the  CIA  had  esti¬ 
mated.  Official  assessments  of  Soviet  military 
spending  were  revised  to  11-13  percent  of 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  rather  than  the 
6-8  percent  the  CIA  had  earlier  estimated. 

So  far’  so  good.  But  the  problem  was.  how 
great  a  burden  did  such  spending  place  on  the 
Soviet  economy?  Given  tlieir  ideological  bent. 
Team  B  argued  that  the  Soviets  had  no  con¬ 
flicts  over  resource  allocation,  except  perhap.*? 
between  military  services.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  spend  whatever  wa.<  necessar>-  to  attain 
strategic  superiority  and  a  war-winning  capa¬ 
bility  against  the  United  States. 

As  Team  B  put  it:  “There  have  l>een  in  ll^e 
past  some  disputes  between  heavy  industry 
and  medium  and  light  industrj'  sectors  of  the 
Soviet  economy.  The  hea\'>'  industn'  spoke.*?- 
men  (from  time  to  time  referred  to  as  ‘metal 
eaters’)  include  the  producers  of  military' 
equipment,  but  this  [these  disputes]  i.«  not 
convincing  evidence  of  a  cinlian  econ(»my  chal¬ 
lenge  to  militaiT  j*e.‘«oin‘ce  allocation  piion’iy.** 
Team  B  attacked  sevenil  NIEs  for  suggesting 
that  economic  c*onsiderations  might  restrain 
Soviet  militar>*  grow*th.  Kikita  Khi*ushchev*s 
effort  to  j’eform  the  Soviet  military  and 
limit  spending  w’as  not  classed  as  convincing 
evidence. 


This  wa.s  a  classic  dilemma.  Was  tlu*  Sk)vii*l 
gla.ss  half  empty  or  half  full?  It  was  Khrush¬ 
chev  himself  who  had  coined  the  phrase 
“metal  eaters,”  and  Westerners  could  find  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  strain  on  the  civilian  economy 
every  day  on  the  streeta  of  Moscow,  where 
Russians’  desperate  desire  for  consumer 
goods  could  only  be  termed  obvious.  Never¬ 
theless,  Team  B  helped  to  redefine  the  terms 
of  the  debate  in  such  a  way  that  through  the 
remaining  1970s  and  the  1980s  the  Soviet 


...  and  it  was 
critical  of  the 
CIA  for  relying 
on  data. 


The  real  danger 

As  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  began  to  press  the 
idea  that  the  United  States  was  falling  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
in  producing  weapon.*;  of  mass  destruction  and  heading  toward 
vulnerability  to  nuclear  blackmail,  Bernard  T.  Feld,  then  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Bulletin,  e.xpressed  his  exasperation.  (Feld, 
remembered  fondly  at  the  magazine  a.*?  Bemie,  remained  a 
membei*  of  the  BuUetin*s  Board  of  Directors  until  hi.*;  death  in 
February  1993.) 

“The  country,”  he  wTOte  in  the  February  1978  Bulletin,  “is 
being  blanketed  by  one  of  the  most  insidious  campaigns  in  re¬ 
cent  hi.‘;tory;  an  attempt  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  worst 
days  of  the  Cold  War.” 

Bemie  argued  that  despite  its  saber-rattling,  the  Committee 
on  the  Present  Danger  could  not  hope  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  already  stronger  than  the  United 
States.  “It  is  demonstrably  clear  (to  all  but  far-out  hawks  and 
ignoramuses)  that . . .  the  American  nuclear  arsenal  is  today 
larger,  more  versatile,  more  lethal,  and  less  vuberable  to  a  pre¬ 
emptive  first  strike  than  that  of  the  Russians.” 

But  the  committee’s  argument — that  defense  spending 
should  be  increa5;ed  to  counter  the  aggressive  intentions  the 
So\dets  would  show  in  the  mid-1980s — w’as  a  more  difficult 
problem.  The  claim  may  have  been  fortune-telling,  not  analysis, 
but  the  committee  could  alw*ays  bolster  its  ca,se  with  “readily 
available  quotes  from  blustering  Russian  genemU  and  othei* 
haixl-Iiners." 

And  Bemie  came  closer  than  most  to  realizing  the  trillion  dol¬ 
lar  imidication.*?  of  the  committee’s  campaign:  “What  in  at  j;take 
is  not  simply  a  few  billion  dollars  here  or  there  for  ‘a  moderate 
)»rogram  of  jx)iitical  action  and  military'  improvement.’  W^l  is 
at  stake  is  a  complete  reversal  of  policy,  an  attempt  to  base 
American  (and,  indeed,  w'orld)  security  on  the  open-ended  pur¬ 
suit  of  more  and  more  lethal  arms,  the  rejection  of  the  principle 
that  w»e  are  all  better  off  in  a  world  of  limited  and  controlled 
arms  rather  than  in  an  uncontrolled  arms  race. 

“The  present  danger  is  not  that  we  are  failing  prudently  to 
waste  a  few  billion  dollars  and  to  keep  up  with  Ivanovich  in  a 
meaningless  but  benign  nuclear  arms  com))etition.  The  danger 
is  that  we  are  being  convinced  by  our  hawks  to  launch  into  a 
new  and  qualiUilive  .«?i)iral  in  the  nuclear  anns  accumulation,  to 
reject  the  on-going  mild,  even  .somewhat  inadequate,  attempts 
to  find  a  I’ougldy  equiUible  ceiling  at  which  to  call  a  halt _ 

“The  present  danger  is  not  to  realize  that  the  Committee  is 
the  Present  Danger.” 
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Retired  Gen.  Daniel  0.  Graham,  whose  Frontier”  proposal  foreshadowed 
SDI;  artd  John  Foster,  Jr.,  head  of  LawrBr>ce  Uvermore  National  Laboratory, 
rthe  most  enthusiastic  desigrier  of  nuclear  weapons”  in  America,  according  to 
Britain's  Lord  Zuckerman),  were  Team  B  members.  Gov.  Ror^ald  Reagan  of 
California,  who  challef>ged  President  Gerald  Ford  in  the  1976  Republican 
primaries,  was  an  early  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  enthusiast. 

plas.*^  would  only  be  seen  as  half  full.  Soviet 
military  power,  according  to  the  series  of  Pen¬ 
tagon  publications  by  that  title,  was  truly 
colossal,  justifying  a  $1.5  trillion  dollar  in¬ 
crease  in  U.S.  military  spending  during  the 
Reagan  administration. 


B. 


”  ut  the  Soviet  colossus  had  feet  of  clay.  In 
the  mid-1980s,  the  intelligence  community  qui¬ 
etly  halved  their  estimates  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  most  dangerous  type  of  Soviet  ICBMs, 
and  with  that,  the  window  of  vulnerability  in¬ 
stantly  disappeared.  In  the  late  1980s,  military 
authorities  described  So%iet  military  spending 
as  consuming  15-17  percent  of  GNP  without 
achieving  military  superiority.  It  became 
harder  to  believe  in  the  efficient,  inexorable 
drive  for  Soviet  strategic  dominance.  Also  in 
the  1990s.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  s]X)ke  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  reform  in  the  Soviet  economy, 
agi’eed  to  a  .«erie.';  of  amis  control  proposals, 
then  unilatei-ally  declared  militaiy  with¬ 
drawals  fi*om  Afghanistan  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope — unprecedented  Soviet  actions.  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  reforms  were  too  little  to  ease  So^^et 
economic  difficulties,  however,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  coUapsed. 

In  short,  the  burden  of  Soviet  militai^ 
spending,  which  was  much  greater  than  U.S. 
intelligence  projected  (and  completely  dis¬ 
counted  by  Team  B)  cau.sed  such  dislocation  in 
the  Russian  economy  that  it  bivughi  alxiut  the 
disiniep“.ition  of  the  Soviet  Ihiion. 

We  now  know  that  the  military  burden  was 
in  i)lay  by  the  1970s.  probably  already  by  the 
late  liKKIs.  and  that  the  Soviet  economy  was  al¬ 
ready  contnicting  in  the  Brezhnev  era.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  spend 


itself  into  penuiy*  to 
bring  about  these  re¬ 
sults.  The  worst  aspect 
of  the  Team  B  epi^e 
was  that  it  was  used  to 
justify  parallel  U.S.  ex¬ 
penditures  by  exagger¬ 
ating  the  Soviet  threat 
Ironically,  the  justifi¬ 
cation  for  increa^  de¬ 
fense  spending  lay  not 
in  the  Team  B  report 
itself,  but  in  how  the 
Team  B  process  influ¬ 
enced  the  NIEs.  The 
experiment  emboldened 
those  in  the  intelligence  community  who  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  national  estimates.  The 
1976  NIE  is  especially  enlightening  in  this 
respect. 

In  the  intelligence  business,  to  dissent  from 
an  NIE  is  to  “take  a  footnote,”  although  by 
1970  ‘Tootnotes”  were  actually  interpolations 
presented  in  italics  in  the  main  text.  A  high 
proportion  of  the  1976  NIE  is  composed  of 
footnotes,  many  of  them  from  air  force  intelli¬ 
gence  chief  George  J.  Keegan,  but  also  from 
the  intelligence  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  from  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
then  under  Lieut.  Gen.  Samuel  V.  \^^lson. 

Keegan  claimed  in  the  1976  NIE  that  the 
record  of  footnotes  in  that  document  and  in 
previous  NIEs  represented  the  true  history  of 
Soviet  military  power,  wth  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  NIEs  falling  “far  short  of  grasping 
the  essential  realities  of  Soviet  conflict  pur¬ 
pose  and  evolving  capability.”*®  This  dissent 
came  despite  the  fact  that,  in  a  process  of  self¬ 
censorship.  the  final  “consensus”  view  in  the 
NIE  was:  “In  our  view,  the  Soviets  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  achieve  war-fighting  and  war-sundval 
capabilities  which  would  leave  the  USSR  in  a 
better  position  than  the  US  if  war  occurred. 
The  Soviets  also  aim  for  intercontinental 
forces  which  have  visible  and  therefore  politi¬ 
cally  useful  advantages  over  the  US.  They 
ht»))e  that  their  capabilities  for  intercontinen¬ 
tal  conflict  will  give  them  more  latitude  than 
they  have  had  in  the  past  for  the  vigorous  pur¬ 
suit  of  foreign  policy  objectives,  and  that  these 
capabilities  will  discourage  the  US  and  others 
from  using  foixe  or  the  threat  of  force  to  influ¬ 
ence  Soviet  actions.”" 

This  NIE  \nsion — while  not  ominous  enough 
to  satisfy  George  Keegan — was  neverthele.ss 
so  somber  that  it  moved  the  director  of  the 
State  Depailments  Bureau  of  intelligence 
and  Research  to  iniiert  a  footnote  asserting 
that  the  threat  of  Soviet  behavior  had  been 
exaggerated. 

In  fact,  the  effort  to  keep  the  air  force  and 
other  dissenters  on  board  skewed  the  1976 
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NIE  no  much  that  the  CIA  UK>k  footnotes  to 
dissent  from  its  own  NIE— on  the  Kackfire 
bomber,  on  the  range  of  the  Soviet  SS-20  mo¬ 
bile  missile,  on  the  purpose  of  several  targe 
radars,  and  on  aspects  of  Soviet  air  defenses. 
There  may  be  other  places  where  the  CIA  dis¬ 
sented  in  portions  of  the  NIE  narrative  that 
remain  classified. 


A  he  net  effect  of  the  1976  NIE  was  to  move 
the  intelligence  community  far  down  the  road 
to  regarding  Moscow  as  a  near-term  threat.  If 
that  was  not  enough,  key  members  of  Tham  B, 
mMy  of  whom  bei^e  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Present  Danger,  went  public 
with  their  version  of  the  threat.  Within 
months,  Richard  Pipes  produced  an  article  ti- 
tM  "Why  the  Soviet  Union  Thinks  It  Could 
Fight  and  Win  a  Nuclear  War.”"  Meanwhile, 
Paul  Nitze’s  articles  and  press  briefings  were 
a  mujor  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Carter  admin¬ 
istration,  w'hich  was  striving  to  achieve  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  SovieU.  Piires 
later  joined  the  Reagan  administration’s  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  staff  as  its  first  direc¬ 
tor  for  Soviet  Affairs.  Nitze  and  many  others 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
served  in  the  Reagan  administration,  too. 

George  Bush,  if  one  credits  his  public  and 
private  expressions,  took  the  position  that 
there  was  nothing  special  about  the  Team  B 
experiment  or  its  outcome,  except  the  leaks 
that  resulted.  In  his  autobiography.  Bush 
writes  that  the  most  important  intelligence  es¬ 
timate  he  produced  as  DCl  concerned  Leb¬ 
anon.  He  does  not  mention  Tbam  B  at  all.  On  a 
television  news  show  (Face  the  tiatimi.  Jan¬ 
uary  2, 1977),  Bush  refused  to  be  draam  out  on 
the  substance  of  the  dispute,  but  he  said  that 
the  Team  B  experiment  had  been  uiseful,  and 
that  he  might  recommend  more.  Privately,  in  a 
secret  memorandum  to  recipients  of  the  na¬ 
tional  estimate.  Bush  uTote  that  its  judgments 


weiT  arriverl  at  after  the  jiarties  “had  th<'  lien- 
efil  of  alternative  views"  but  that  “there  is  no 
truth  to  .  .  .  allegations"  that  the  NIE  luul 
been  influenced  by  pressure  from  Team  B." 
Readers  may  judge  for  themselves. 

In  1978,  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  reviewed  the  Tteam  B  episode.”  It, 
too,  tried  to  minimize  the  damage,  construing 
the  leaks  as  the  problem,  not  the  substance  or 
methodology  of  the  experiment. 

Michael  Howard,  a  British  historian,  took  a 
more  forthright  position,  perhaps  because  he 
was  not  in  government.  His  comments  on  the 
Team  B  episode  have  survived  the  tests  of 
time  and  declassification.  Speaking  to  the  New 
York  Arms  Control  Seminar  on  March  31, 
1977,  Howard  said  that  interpreting  Soviet  in¬ 
tentions  was  like  reading  a  Rorschach  ink 
blot — the  act  says  more  about  the  analyst  than 
it  does  about  Soviet  intentions. 

Decision-making,  Howard  maintained,  ha<l 
to  be  at  least  as  confused  in  Moscow  as  in 
Washington.  Moreover,  as  HowanI  recalled, 
the  same  kimls  of  scare  tactics  weiv  used  Ut 
promote  notions  of  a  “Bomber  Gap"  and  a 
"Missile  Gap"  in  the  1950s,  The  Soviet  military 
buildup  could  be  explained  in  less  convoluted 
ways  than  an  attempt  to  wrest  superiority  and 
expand  by  force.  The  precepts  of  Marxist  doc¬ 
trine,  he  said,  preach^  more  peaceful  expan¬ 
sion.  He  drew  an  analogy  between  Russia  and 
Wilhelmine  Germany — countries  that  were 
psychologically  insecure,  feared  encirclement, 
and  were  consdous  of  backwardness.  The  de¬ 
scription  fits  Brezhnev's  Soviet  Union  in  1977. 

But  Team  B  had  its  way,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Present  Danger  could  hardly  have 
been  more  pleased  at  the  fashion  in  which 
American  politics  evolved  over  the  following 
decade.  It  is  unfortunate  that  twlay,  with  the 
Cold  War  over,  Americans  are  still  pacing  the 
price  for  the  extravagance  of  the  security  de¬ 
bate  of  the  1970s.  It  is  doubly  unfortunate 
that  our  children,  and  even  their  children,  will 
still  be  paying.  ■ 
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ment  Printing  Office.  1978). 


The  CIA’s 
own  estimate 
became  so  dark 
that  the  CIA 
began  to  insert 
footnotes 
taking  issue 
with  its  own 
report 


April  imc:  3] 


Senator 
John  Glenn 
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For  Inmedlata  Release: 
June  28,  1993 


=  News  Release 

Contact:  Bryan  McCleary (202) 224-9799 
Len  Weiss (202) 224-4751 


GLENN:  'AIR  FORCE  LIED  TO  CONGRESS* 

Senator  Calls  on  Pentagon  to  Punish  Those  Responsible 

Senator  John  Glenn  (D-Ohio)  is  demanding  the  Pentagon  launch 
an  investigation  to  determine  how  and  why  false  data  was  given  to 
Glenn  and  Congressional  auditors  regarding  the  ability  of  the  B- 
IB  bomber  to  evade  radar. 

■I  was  lied  to  and  I  resent  it,"  said  Glenn,  a  supporter  of 
the  B-IB  on  the  Armed  Services  Conmittee.  "I  want  to  see  those 
responsible  punished  for  their  actions." 

The  call  for  an  investigation  comes  in  light  of  new  evidence 
provided  to  Glenn  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) .  Glenn 
received  the  information  in  response  to  questions  he  raised  in  a 
hearing  before  his  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  June  10. 

A  de-classified  1989  Pentagon  memo  given  to  Glenn  reveals 
that  Department  of  Defense  officials  deliberately  provided 
congressional  investigators  with  false  B-1  radar  detection  data 
and  withheld  the  correct  information.  This  same  faulty 
information  was  again  used  in  a  letter  to  Glenn  last  year  touting 
the  benefits  of  the  B-IB.  It  was  also  given  out  to  Congressional 
investigators  in  1991. 

At  issue  is  the  B-lB's  "radar  cross  section"  which  is  the 
profile  that  will  appear  of  the  plane  at  various  angles  when  it 
appears  on  enemy  radar.  The  smaller  the  cross  section,  the 
better  the  chance  that  the  plane  will  not  be  piclced  up  by  enemy 
radar.  The  size  of  the  cross  section  was  altered  in  the 
documents  given  to  Congress  to  make  the  plane's  ability  to  evade 
radar  appear  greater  than  it  really  was. 

Glenn  said  the  "credibility  problem  created  by  this 
misinformation  creates  questions  about  other  Air  Force  data  -  - 
including  that  for  programs  like  the  B-2." 

Last  year,  the  Air  Force  designated  the  B-IB  as  the  bacicbone 
in  the  Air  Force's  conventional  bomber  force  --an  action  which 
Glenn  agrees  with.  "Despite  the  controversy  over  radar  cross 
section,  the  B-IB  is  still  a  major  improvement  over  the  B-52,  and 
C2U1  be  en^loyed  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  B^2,"  said 
Glenn.  "I'm  angry,  though,  that  the  Pentagon  has  put  me  in  this 
difficult  position, "  he  added. 

Glenn  said  he  will  raise  this  matter  in  a  hearing  Tuesday  on 
Air  Force  bomber  issues  before  a  Senate  Armed  Services 
subccmnittee.  Scheduled  to  testify  is  Air  Force  General  John  Loh 
who  is  responsible  for  the  operational  employment  of  virtually 
all  Air  Force  combat  aircraft.  General  Loh  wrote  a  1992  letter 
to  Glenn  citing  the  faulty  data.  (HEARING  TUESDAY  AT  9:30  a.m. 
222  RUSSELL  BUILDING) 


See  attached  Glenn  letter. 
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GAO 


United  Sutec 

General  Aeconntlnii  Ofllee 

WaeUnston,  D.C  ZOSdD 


Profraa  Evalnntion  and 
Methodolody  Dhialon 


Jun*  16,  1993 

Th*  Honorabl*  John  Glann 
Chairaan,  Coanlttaa  on 
Govarnnantal  Affairs 
finitad  Statas  Sanata 


Daar  Mr.  Chairaan: 

follow*  up  on  tha  Sanata  Govamaantal  Affaira 
^aaittea  a  haarlng  laat  Thuraday  (Juna  10)  on  GAO'a 
valuation  Of  tha  U.S.  Stratagic  Modarnitation  Prograa. 

liaitntToni  in  «nawar  to  your  quaation  about  any 

study,  I  aantionad  four  kinda  of  data 

"•  ragard  to  both  the  quality  of 

data  being  produced  by  the  Dapartaent  of  Dafanaa.  and  GAO'a 
accaaa  to  data.  Tha  four  probl««  ware  (a)  S^J'tSSt  Sira 

of  poor  quality;  (b)  data  froa  which 
we  ware  excluded  via  claaaif ication;  (c)  data  that  ware 
Bialeading;  and  (d)  data  that  were  falaely  reported  to  ua. 

requeat  at  that  hearing,  l  aa  providing 
hMewith  docuaenta  and  inforaation  on  two  iaauea:  tte  data 
froa  which  we  were  excluded  concerning  the  reliability  of  tha 
^  warhead,  and  th.  data  which  wi  f^Ld  to 

boa^r  *  °°"°*™ing  the  radar  croaa  section  (RCS)  of  the  B-IB 


Denial  of  Data  on  Peacekeeper 

warhead  ReTi^bilYt^  *''™™^ 

up-to-date  data  on  Peacekeeper  warhead 
reliability  in  June  1989,  which  had  been  reported 
periodically  in  reports  known  as  "CINCEVALS. «  We  had  always 
had  access  to  these  CINCEVAL  reports  in  the  past  and  weri  wt 
understanding  of  why  we  couldn't  see  this  one. 
iccesi?*”^*^'*^^®"  ''®  n°™»lly  have 


ii  request  to  various  DOD  offices,  aoving  upward 

in  the  chain  of  coaaand,  over  a  period  of  a  year.  At  each 

portions  of  the  report  on  the 
f  Peacekeeper  warhead  reliability.  As  you  can 
see  in  enclosure  I,  General  Chain,  then  coamander^of  Se 
Strategic  Air  Coaaand,  objected  to  release  of  the  data  on  the 
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grounds  that  it  would  "pose  a  .grave  threat  to  national 
security."  Although  GAO  did  then  receive  a  copy  of  the 
September  1989  Peacekeeper  CINCEVAL  (the  report  at  issue) , 
the  section  on  warhead  reliability  was  blacked  out. 

On  August  3,  1990,  GAO  sent  its  first  data  demand  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  data  in  question  (see 
enclosure  II).  This  was  denied  by  DOD  in  a  letter  signed  by 
its  General  Counsel,  on  August  31,  1990  (enclosure  III).  GAO 
responded  with  a  second  demand  letter  on  October  26  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  and  to  OHB  Director  Darman 
(enclosure  IV) .  This  request  was  again  subsequently  denied 
in  a  letter  signed  by  Director  Darman  (enclosure  V) .  After 
this  last  refusal,  we  ceased  our  efforts  to  enable  GAO 
evaluators  to  review  these  data  and  we  have  noted  in  our 
report  our  inability  to  corroborate  the  high  estimates  of 
both  Peacekeeper's  warhead  reliability,  and  hence  the 
missile's  overall  weapon  system  reliability. 

B-IB  Radar  Cross  Section  fRCSl 

Enclosure  VI,  the  memorandum  I  referred  to  in  my  testimony 
last  Thursday,  is  one  of  two  sources  for  our  realization  that 
false  data  were  Iselng  provided  to  us  and  accurate  data 
withheld.  This  memorandum  was  found  by  GAO  evaluators  in  a 
package  of  written  DOD  comments  that  responded  to  a  1989 
draft  GAO  report.  I  draw  your  attention  first,  to  the  data 
given  in  paragraph  l.b.(l)  on  the  B-lB's  PCS  versus  the  data 
given  directly  below  under  l.b. (1)  "CONCERN."  which  are 
accurate,  but  not  to  be  released  to  us;  and  second,  to  the 
data  given  under  l.b. (2)  versus  the  accurate  data  given 
directly  below  under  l.b. (2),  "CONCERN. "  The  language  given 
under  the  two  CONCERN  headings  specified  the  accurate  RCS 
measurement  of  an  actual  B-IB  and  provided  an  interpretation 
of  these  accurate  data. 

The  data  in  the  two  passages  marked  CONCERN — that  is,  the 
information  "not  intended  for  release  to  the  GAO" — were 
nonetheless  identified  and  confirmed  through  independent 
inquiry  and  analysis  by  GAO  evaluators,  and  were  incorporated 
in  a  draft  of  our  report,  U.S.  Strategic  Triad:  Modernizing 
Strategic  Bombers  and  Their  Missiles.  This  draft  report  was 
then  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  its 
official  comments  on  June  11,  1991,  and  was  the  subject  of 
several  meetings  of  DOD  and  GAO  representatives.  These 
meetings  were  held  to  provide  DOD  an  opportunity  to  supply 
official  oral  comments  in  response  to  the  draft  and 
documentation  to  support  those  comments.  One  of  those 
meetings  occurred  on  July  24,  1991  (the  attendees  to  that 
meeting  are  shown  in  enclosure  VII) .  At  that  meeting,  the 
project  manager  for  our  draft  report  was  given  draft  written 
DOD  comments,  which  included  the  document  at  enclosure  VIII. 
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This  1991  docuBAn^  is  sscond  sourcs  I  BBn^lonBd  BBrllBr: 
it  ahows  that  2  yaars  latar,  incorract  B-IB  RCS  data  ware 
atill  bain^  oiiarad  to  GAO.  In  addition,  over  the  couraa  of 
DOD'a  official  oral  coBBanta  we  ware  criticized  for  the 
accurate  data  we  uaad  in  our  report  and  told  to  reviae  our 
draft  to  conforB  to  the  Inaccurate  data  Bho%m  in  encloaure 
VIII. 

During  theae  diacuaaiona,  no  new  data  or  docuaentation  were 
provided  to  ua  that  could  have  refuted  our  RCS  calculationa 
and  finding.  Moreover,  a  DOD  rapreaentatlve  at  the  official 
oral  coBBenta  aeaalon,  atated  that  he  believed  both  our  data 
and  our  interpretation  of  then  to  be  accurate.  Still 
further,  in  final  written  coBaents  to  our  draft  report,  the 
Departaent  of  Oefenaa  recognized  the  accuracy  of  our  finding, 
baaed  on  the  RCS  Beaaureaenta  we  reported,  and  atated  in  ita 
coBBenta,  "the  DOD  agreea  with  the  GAO"  concerning  our 
coBpariaon  of  the  B— 52  and  the  B— IB  on  the  iaaue  of  radar 
croaa  aection. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  careful  review  of  our  atudy  and  for 
the  iaportant  hearing  which  reaulted  froa  it.  If  you  ahould 
have  further  queationa  or  coBaents  about  the  inforaation  we 
have  provided,  pleaae  call  ae  at  512-2900  or  Kwai-Cheung 
Chan,  Director  for  Prograa  Evaluation  in  Phyaical  Syateas 
Areaa  at  512-3092. 

Sincerely  youra. 


Aaaiatant  Coaptroller  General 
Encloaurea  -  B 
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ENCLOSURE  I 


ENCLOSURE  I 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

HCAOOUAFTCRS  STRATCOIC  AIR  CCMMANO 
OFfUTT  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  NEBRASKA  SSII] 


Memo  for  Record 

Subject:  GAO  Request  for  Top  Secret  Docunent 

1.  I  have  reviewed  the  Ccnptroller  General's  letter  to  Secretary  O^eney 
(B-240665,  3  Auq  90) ,  After  careful  consideration  of  the  docvrrent  In 
question,  "Evaluation  of  Weapon  System  Capabilities  -  FEACEKLERE31  in  KENUIUWN 
Silos  (U) 18  Sep  89,  I  object  to  the  release  of  this  dooment  to  the  GAO. 

2.  Infonnation  contained  in  this  report  is  extrooely  sensitive,  limited 
access,  TOP  SECPET/Restricted  Data,  and  lUst  be  carefully  ccntrolled.  Release 

. .  ■ '  ■  ■  threat  to  national  security. 


General,  USAF 
Oomander  in  Chief 
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ENCLOSURE  II 


ENCLOSURE  I I 


CompovOcr  Gcaenl 

of  the  United  Sutc* 

WaeklactM.  O.C  Msa 


"ip  L  ’ 

w4U«.(Uf'..L  i.' 


B-240665 


August  3,  1990 


The  Honorable  Richard  B.  Chenev 
The  Secretary  of  Defense 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Pursuant  to  31  O.S.C.  716(b),  I  am  writing  to  reouest 

;sr.;rp.rcr«::pS 

"Evaluation  of  wLpon  ^ste^CaJLiUu:s°%e,“)c«^ri 

Minuteman  Silos,"  dated  18  Septmber  ISBs'dCBM 

Branch,  549  wses  gari  t-  ^  dCBM  Evaluation 

Of  sfr;tegx^"nucleifiL;ap^ns°[9;L66,‘^°C^TeerLT'““^'"" 

^access  to  the  latest  CXKC^VAL‘orL“>paa“:ek«per"°„L“nie. 

regarding  the  actual  current  reliability  of  the  ^ 

thirinfomftir®*^'  ”**'  "**«**•  Without 

this  information,  we  cannot  provide  the  Conqress  with  ar 

I'syf?^?  *=»>«  true  reliability  ^  the  weapon  ' 

^iven  access  to  the  complete 

nScleaf  CINCEVALS  for  strategic 

nuclear  wapons  which  we  have  requested  in  connection  -  - 

cour,!  !  “PPtoPjifte  security  clearances  and  we  wilier 
course  safeguard  it  in  accordance  with  established 
requirements.  CINCSAC  and  the  Department  of  Energy  have 

as  tSao**''  “  a.'’?.ara  « 

ri.%';r‘as.‘?.“‘2"’.sir;*s  ntr  s  r'‘ 

«».  .itMp  2.  *• 

information  is  not  granted,  you  are  requirertTfurni .k 
withholding  information  withheld,  and  the  reasons'for 

Sincerely  yours. 


/ 


/— 


I  * 

Charles  A.  Bowsher 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 
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teCRET 


ENCLOSURE  III 


ENCLOSURE  III 


GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


WASHINGTON.  O  C  2030l-lt00 


31  August  1990 


Honorable  Charles  A.  Bowsher 
Comptroller  General 
441  G  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20548 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher; 

(U)  This  Is  In  response  to  your  letter  dated  August  3,  1990,  which  was 
received  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  August  13,  1990  (GAO  File  B- 
240665). 


(U)  Rrst,  It  appears  that  your  letter  was  based  on  a  serious 
misunderstanding  concerning  the  positions  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  and  the  Department  of  Energy.  Your  letter  represents  that 
"CINCSAC  and  the  Department  of  Energy  have  both  Indicated  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  the  release  of  this  document  ["Evaluation  of  Weapon  System 
Capabilities,  Peacekeeper  In  Mlnuteman  Silos,"  dated  9/18/89]  to  GAO."  This  Is  not 
correct  CINCSAC  objects  to  the  release  of  this  document  to  GAO  (Tab  A),  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  can  find  no  evidence  that  anyone  In  the  Department  made  any 
such  representation  to  GAO.  In  fact,  the  Department  of  Energy  deters  to  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  question  of  the  release  of  the  report  to  GAO 
(Tab  B). 


(U)  Third,  as  we  discussed  last  December,  the  Secretary  personally  briefed 
key  Congressional  leaders  on  this  matter. 

(U)  If  you  feel  that  It  would  be  helpful,  I  am  available  to  meet  with  you  and 
your  staff  to  discuss  this  Issue  further  and  to  reiterate  the  Important  national 
security  concerns  and  factual  Issues  underlying  the  Department's  position. 


Terrence  O'Donnelt 
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ENCLOSURE  IV  ENCLOSURE  IV 


B-24066S.2 
Octobar  26,  I990 


The  Honorable  Dick  Cheney 
The  Secretary  of  Defenae 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  716(b)(1)  of  Title 
31,  United  States  Code,  I  am  submitting  this  report  on  your 
failure  to  provide  access  to  certain  records  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (CUiO)  . 

Section  716(b)  of  Title  31,  United  States  Code,  establishes 
mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  GAO  access  to  records 
problems  involving  federal  agencies.  Subsection  716(b)(1) 
provides  that  when  access  to  any  records  of  a  federal  agency 
is  not  made  available  to  GAO  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Comptroller  General  may  ma)ce  a  written  request  for  such 
records  to  the  agency  head.  If  full  access  is  not  afforded 
within  20  days  from  receipt  of  that  request,  "the  Comptroller 
General  may  file  a  report  with  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
head  of  the  agency,  and  Congress." 

After  20  days  following  the  filing  of  this  report,  the 
Comptroller  General  may  apply  for  judicial  enforcement  of  the 
access  request,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  President  or  the 
^ir*ctor  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  preclude  an 
enforcement  action  for  certain  )cinds  of  records. 

GAO  staff  had  asiced  Department  of  Defense  officials  for  access 
to  the  most  recent  complete  and  unedited  (TS/RD)  Peacekeeper 
CINCEVAL,  entitled  "Evaluation  of  Weapon  System  Capabilities, 
Peacekeeper  in  Minuteman  Silos,"  dated  IS  Sept.  1989  CCBM 
Evaluation  Branch’,  549  WSES,  SAC)  . 

Although  several  requests  were  made,  GAO  was  not  granted 
access  to  the  information.  However,  in  conversations  over  a 
number  of  months  we  were  advised  by  your  General  Counsel  that 
the  report  would  be  made  available  upon  completion  of  eerrain 
sensitive  requirements.  The  delay  proved  to  be  unreasonably 
long  in  the  context  of  our  need  for  the  information  involved, 
and  I,  therefore,  on  August  3,  1990,  made  a  written  request 
for  the  documents  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  S  716(b)  (Enclosure 
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Na  war*  not  affordad  full  accass  to  tha  raquaatad  racorda 
within  20  daya  following  my  wrlttan  raquaat.  On  Auguat  31, 
19>0,  tha  Canaral  Counaal  of  tha  Dapartmant  of  Dafanaa  rapllad 
to  my  raquaat  In  a  claaalflad  lattar,  I  hava  ravlawad  tha 
rapraaantatlona  In  that  lattar,  1  ramaln  parauadad  that  GAO 
naada  tha  Information  and  la  juatlflad  In  Invoking  Ita  Itgal 
authority  to  compal  dlacloaura. 

Slnca  GAO  haa  a  lagal  right  of  accaaa  to  tha  raquaatad 
documanta,  and  alnca  full  accaaa  to  thaaa  racorda  waa  not 
affordad  within  20  daya  following  our  Auguat  3  raqunat,  I  now 
aubmlt  my  raport  of  tha  mattar  to  you  and  tha  othar  daalgnacad 
offlciala,  purauant  to  31  U.S.C.  S  31{(b)(l), 

vmirs,. 


Comptrollar  Canaral 
of  tha  Unltad  Stataa 


Cncloaura 
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B-240665.2 
October  26,  1990 


The  Honorable  Richard  S.  Darman 
Director,  Office  of  Mana9ement 
and  Budget 

Dear  Mr.  Daman: 

Pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  716(b)(1)  of  Title 
31,  United  States  Code,  I  am  submitting  this  report  on  the 
failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  access  to 
certain  records  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) . 

Section  716(b)  of  Title  31,  United  States  Code,  establishes 
mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  GAO  access  to  records 
problems  involving  federal  agencies.  Subsection  716(b)  (1) 
provides  that  when  access  to  any  records  of  a  federal  agency 
is  not  made  available  to  GAO  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Comptroller  General  may  ma)ce  a  written  request  for  such 
records  to  the  agency  head.  If  full  access  is  not  afforded 
within  20  days  from  receipt  of  that  request,  *the  Comptroller 
General  may  file  a  report  with  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Attorney  General,  t.he 
head  of  the  agency,  and  Congress." 

After  20  days  following  the  filing  of  this  report,  the 
Comptroller  General  may  apply  for  judicial  enforcement  of  the 
access  request,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  President  or  t.he 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  preclude  a.’: 
enforcement  action  for  certain  )cind5  of  records. 

GAO  staff  had  as)ced  Departme.‘'.t  of  Defense  officials  for  access 
to  the  most  recent  complete  and  unedited  (TS/RD)  Peace)ceeper 
CIMCEVAI.,  entitled  "Evaluation  of  Weapon  System  Capabilities, 
Peaceicecper  in  Minuteman  Silos,"  dated  IS  Sept.  1989  CCBM 
Evaluation  Branch,  549  WSES,  SAC) . 

Although  several  requests  were  made,  GAO  was  .not  granted 
access  to  the  information.  However,  in  conversations  over  a 
number  of  months  we  were  advised  by  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  t.hat  the  report  would  be  made  available 
upon  completion  of  certain  sensitive  requirements.  The  delay 
proved  to  be  unreasonably  long  in  the  context  of  our  need  for 
the  information  involved,  and  I,  therefore,  on  August  3,  19SC. 
made  a  written  request  for  the  documents  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
S  716(b)  (Enclosure  I). 


N«  vara  not  affordod  full  accost  to  the  requested  records 
within  20  days  followinq  my  written  request.  On  Auqust  31, 
1990,  the  Senaral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  replied 
to  my  request  in  a  classified  letter.  I  have  reviewed  the 
representations  in  that  letter.  I  remain  persuaded  that  GAO 
needs  the  information  and  is  justified  in  invoking  its  legal 
authority  to  compel  disclosure. 

Since  GAO  has  a  legal  right  of  access  to  the  rsquerted 
documents,  and  since  full  access  to  these  records  was  not 
afforded  within  20  days  following  our  August  3  request,  I  now 
submit  my  report  of  the  matter  to  you  and  the  other  designavsd 
officials,  pursuant  to  31  U.3.C.  S  716(b)(1). 

Sincerely  yours. 

Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States 


Enclosure 
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ENCLOSURE  V 


THE  DIRECTOR 


ENCLOSURE  V 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

WASHINGTON.  C.C.  2090} 

November  29,  1990 


Honorable  Charles  A.  Bowsher 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20548 

Re:  B-240665.2 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher: 

This  letter  constitutes  a  certification,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  Section  716(d),  that  the  redacted  portions  of  the 
document  referred  to  in  your  report  dated  October  26,  1990, 
which  was  received  by  the  White  House  on  November  9,  1990, 
could  be  withheld  under  5  U.S.C.  Section  552(b)(5),  and  that 
disclosure  reasonably  could  be  expected  to  impair 
substantially  the  operations  of  the  Government. 

The  document  referred  to  in  your  report  entitled 
"Evaluation  of  Weapon  System  Capabilities  —  Peace)ceeper  in 
Minuteman  Silos,"  dated  September  18,  1989,  is  a  Restricted, 
Top  Secret,  uniquely  sensitive  Strategic  Air  Command  report. 

A  redacted  copy  of  the  report  was  provided  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO) .  The  redacted  portions  of  the  report 
are  highly  classified  and  contain  estimates  on  the  W87 
nuclear  warhead. 

5  U.S.C.  Section  552(b)(5)  authorizes  the  withholding  of 
all  "inter-agency  or  intra-agency  memorandums  or  letters 
which  would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency  in  litigation  with  the  agency."  Thus,  Exemption  5 
exempts  from  mandatory  disclosure  all  documents  that  are 
"normally  privileged  in  the  civil  discovery  context."  HLR9 
v.  Sears.  Roebuclt  tr  Co..  421  U.S.  132,  149  (1975).  £££ 

United  States  v.  Weber  Aircraft  Corn..  465  U.S.  792,  798-804 
(1984)  (all  privileges  that  are  well  recognized  in  the  case 
law  are  incorporated  by  Exemption  5) . 

As  described  above,  the  redacted  portions  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  report  constitute  a  staff  evaluation 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  Defense  Department 
decisionmakers  of  the  capabilities  of  a  very  sensitive 
weapons  system  for  use  as  planning  factors  in  developing  and 
updating  the  Single  Integrated  Operations  Plan  (SIOP) .  The 
Slop  is  among  the  most  .sensitive  of  the  nation's  military 
secrets.  The  redact^  portions  thus  may  be  withheld  under 
Exemption  5  covering  p^redecisional ,  deliberative  memoranda 
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Secretary  of  Defense  has  deterriined  that  disclosure 
o.  the  redacted  portions  of  this  document  to  the  GAO 
reasonably  could  be  expected  to  impair  substantially  the 
operations  of  the  Government.  The  redacted  information  is 
deliberative  material  used  to  make  weapons  allocation  and 
targeting  determinations  by  DOD  authorities  charged  with  tht. 

of  the  SIOP.  The  redacted  material  consists  of 
uniquely  sensitive  estimates  to  assist  in  the  management  of 
the  nation'^  nuclear  deterrent  aimed  at  holding  Soviet 
targets  at  risk.  Reporting  to  Congress  on  this  extremely 
sensitive  information  appropriately  has  been  limited  to  a 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  leadership  of  ../■ 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees. 

•  I  agree  with  the  Secretary's  determination  and  hereby 
..make  the  certification  required  by  31  U.S.C.  Section  7l6(d}. 
since  all  certifications  under  this  section  must  be  provlc'.t-. 
to  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Comptroller  General,  copies  g:. 
this  letter  are  being  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


With  best  regards. 


Richard  G.  Darman 
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ENCLOSURE  VI 

OEPARTMENT  CF  THE  AIR  F  =  RC* 

MCAOOUAimiRtI  »T»*T«OIC  A.«  COMMAND 
0*'F\fTT  AIN  rO«*C£  DADC.  Nt»OA»llA  •••la  iOOl 

UNCLilSSIFe 

GAO  Draf^  Report  on  "B-IB  Mi»«ior.  EJiRCtivancii "  (U) 

AC 

1.  (U)  We  have  reviewed  the  GAO’*  draJt  report  or.  -2-13  Million 

Effectiveness"  and  coordinate  with  the  following  comment!  i 

a.  (  ) 


b.  (U)  The  following  two  comments  were  previously  stated  in 
INA's  18  Mar  89  letter  to  XOB  for  their  response  to  the  earlier 
draft.  They  are  included  here  for  the  record  and  reflect  ^e 
standing  DCS/intelligence  position;  however,  they  are  not  intended 
for  release  to  the  GAO. 

(1)  (  ) 


(  )  CONCERN ! 


(2)  (  ) 


(  )  CONCERN: 


2.  (U)  If  vou  have  further  questions,  you  may 

Thomson,  INAD,  42'i76. 


contact  Maj  Larry 


E-13  Security  Guide 
CATS 
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TYPICAL  RADAR  CROSS  SECTIONS  (U) 

(SQUARE  METERS) 
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NEWS 


tabI 

B-IB  andtheGAO,  JUNE  15, 1993 


Allegatiaiis  tbat  (he  Air  Foroe  deDberatdy  provided  false  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  GAO  on  the  B>1B  is  not  true.  Hie  GAO  has  been  in 
possesdon  of  aDB-lB  Radar  Cnns  Section  data  since  July  1989.  hi 
an  August  1989  meediig  between  the  Air  Force,  DOD  and  the 
GAO  the  hyk  of  Radar  Cross  Section  data  was  addressed.  Hie 

aBegatinnof  ^thhnlHing  infnrniarinn  lyny  cHunwiyri  anilthl* 

Force  officer  who  attended  the  meeting  left  hdievlng  the  GAO 
knew  that  tibe  Air  Force  did  not  intend  to  deceive  the  GAO 
regarding  the  rdease  of  any  RCS  data. 


TALKING  POIMRS 

-  lliere  was  a  June  24, 1989  letter,  classified  secret,  whidi  discussed 
RCS  and  did  state  die  figures  were  not  intended  for  release  to 
GAO.  The  letter  was  die  opinion  of  one  action  officer  and  did  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  Air  Force  or  DOD. 

-  A  July  19, 1989  letter  from  the  OAO,  to  JCS‘  Strategic  Operations 
Division,  also  classified  secret,  contains  the  figures  cited  in  the  24 
June  letter.  The  July  19  letter  stales  the  GAO  received  complete 
and  accurate  infonnation  during  their  process  of  reviewing  DOD’s 
comments  on  the  GAO’s  draft  repoit  on  the  B>1. 

-  Bnally,  in  an  August  10, 1989  unclassified  memo  from  SAF/AQ 
(Acquisinou)  to  Air  Force  XOOT  (operations)  the  8  August  89 
meeting  between  die  Air  Force.  DOD  and  OAO  is  summarized. 

The  Air  Force  officer  who  attended  and  made  notes  at  die  meeting 
said  the  allegafirms  about  RCS  data  were  discussed  openly  and 
believed  diat,  "More  inqioitantly,  die  GAO  left  the  meeting 
knowing  that  the  Air  Force  did  not  intend  to  deceive  the  OAO 
regarding  the  release  of  any  RCS  data." 


Source:  SAF/AQ 

A^  Maj  Tom  LaRock 
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liNGlASSinED 


APPENDIX  II  APPENDIX  II 


COMMENTS  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  DEFENSE 

RESEARCH  AND  ENGINEERING 


1  0  «UG  1919 


Hr.  rtuU  C.  Coathas 
Asiiatant  Coaptrollar  C«n«t«l 
lUtiotiAl  Security  cod 

XntcrnatiQiutl  AeC«ict  Olciaion 
0.  S.  Ocaeral  Acoouatino  Office 
Naabiegtonr  DC  20S48 

Dear  Mr.  Cooahant 


TBit  U  the  Oepartaent  of  Oaftnaa  (DoO)  teaponaa  to  the 
Oeneral  Aeoi>untiR9  Office  (CAO)  draft  report,  “STRATroiC 
BOMBCMs  laauea  Kalatad  to  8-18  at  a  Penatratln^  eonbar,**  dated 
-ttfto  S,  im  (CAO  Coda  383433),  OSD  caaa  1017.  The  Dapartnanc 
sanarally  concuri  with  the  draft  report. 


Tha  Departaaot  baa  ooitduetad  a  thorough  raviav  of  the 
clight-taat-idantifiad  daCiclaneita  of  the  AiQ-ldIA  svatae.  7he 
Ai^ldlA  is  ioeaadad  to  coarplaeent  the  inhareSt  B^B  Sighi 

c*»r»«erlatica  that  epotributa  to  tha  panatritlon 
MpabiXlty  of  the  8-lB.  Bxteaalao  atudiaa  aad  analyoea  haao 
^an  Mrforaed  that  aupporc  the  Depactaent *a  plan  to  cor  •ct 
dafleienclaa  and  aaxlaisa  tha  aircrew* a  ability  to  detaet. 
Identify,  a&d  dafaat  aneay  shraacs  within  tha  currant  ALO-ISIA 
acchltactura  by  emplatitig  eba  -cose*  capabiXitias  and  adding  a 
radar  warnino  racaieat.  Analyaia  further  aupporta  the  Jnccaaae 
in  survivability  attributable  to  successful  Incorporation  of 
tbaaa  •tlxes"  into  tiM  B-lB. 

HhiXo  there  have  bean  soaa  aueeeaaee,  naar-tara  DoO  efforts 
are  toward  aaatiag  baaaiina  dafansive  systaA  raguiraaanta. 
EMver,  for  any  deployed  weapon  syataa  to  retain  a  aargin  of 
cefeetive  perforaanee,  future  enhaneeaents  might  be  required  to 
aeet  teehnelegy  advaoceaents  or  changing  tbreaea.  An  the  report 
recognises,  these  specific  enhancements  will  depend  upon  fveura 
roles  chat  may  o»  assigned  to  tha  8-18. 


on  July  19.  1989.  the  SAO  asaed  the  Office  of '  tne  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Strategic  Air  Conand  to  raaaaasa  8-18 
penetration  capability  based  on  "new  information*  that  tha  radar 
aaetion  differed  frcMi  design  requiramantn.  The 
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appendix  II 


APPENDIX  II 


rtCtrenced  "ntw  infocaatlon**  is  AOtuAl  flignt-ttst-dcrlvcd  r4d«r 
cre«»  »«ccion  v«lue»«  wnJlch  In  fact  tiAt  pravloualy  b««A  provided 
CO  the  CAO.  The  flight  ceoc  data  did  indicate  a  aonewhat  higher 
radar  cross  section  than  that  measured  In  model  testa  (vbich 
were  the  basis  for  cho  contractor  aeeclag  specifications).  The 
flight  test  data  also  showed,  as  cspected.  slgnificsnt 
variations  with  aspect  angls  and  frequency.  8ow»««r.  the 
modestly  higher  radar  cross  section  at  orxtieal  sectors  and 
frequencies  docs  not  slgnifloantly  affect  the  penetration 
ef f eeeiveneee  of  the  B-IB.  'The  of f ectiveneee  of  the  S-lB  as  a 
penctrstinq  bomber  derives  from  a  coabinatien  of  its  low  radar 
cross  section,  higb  peneciaclon  speed,  and  low  altitude 
capebiXity.  fiecautc  of  its  low  altitude.  Che  point  at  which 
ground'based  radars,  both  those  for  surface-to-air  missilet  and 
those  vectoring  interceptor  aircraft,  will  detdet  the  B-IB  act  a 
result  of  line-oC*aight  detection  from  breaking  Cho  horizon  at 
close  ranges  and  arc  not  Influenced  by  its  radar  cress  section. 
Consequently,  cho  *new  inforaatlon**  on  the  aircraft's  radar 
cross  section  should  not  alter  the  findings  of  the  current  CAO 
report. 

Spocific  DoO  comments  on  the  draft  report  findings  ere 
provided  in  the  enclosure.  The  OOD  appreciates  ths  opportunity 
to  cociuaent  on  the  draft  report. 


Encleeur* 


TfnptT 


34 
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Bnitd  &naa 

WA$HIN<JTON,  DC  201 10 


June  10,  1992 


De«c  Colleague: 

Wa  are  eanding  this  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  as  substantive  information  on  the  capabilities  of 
the  B-lB  Lancer  bomber  as  assessed  by  General  John  M.  Loh,  DSAF, 
Commander  Air  Combat  Command,  and  General  George  L.  Butler, 
Commander-in-chief,  strategic  Command,  the  two  senior  commanders 
who  have  responsibility  for  employing  the  aircraft.  General  Loh 
and  General  Butler  were  responding  to  our  requests  for  their 
evaluations  of  the  B-l's  conventional  capabilities  and  of  its 
operational  util-ity  in  the  heavy  bomber  force. 

^  our  view  the 
tMlilHMlMfted  res 

modifications  that  will  allow  best  employment  of  its'inherent 
capabilities.  General  Loh  and  General  Butler  agree,  and  in 
their  letters  they  strongly  urge  enhancement  of  the  B-1 
conventional  capability.  Among  other  needs  to  qualify  this 
superb  machine  for  best  employment  is  integration  of  1760 
wiring,  inclusion  of  a  Global  Positioning  Satellite  receiver, 
and  qualification  for  inertially-aided  munitions. 

Importantly,  during  the  week  of  June  15  the  Air  Force  will 
deliver  to  the  Congress  the  Bomber  Roadmap  in  which  General  Loh 
and  General  Butler  played  substantial  roles.  The  Roadmap  will 
address  the  integration  of  the  B-1,  B-2,  and  B-52  bombers  in  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  O.S.  heavy  bomber  operational 
capabilities,  and  reportedly  will  reflect  General  Loh  and 
General  Butler’s  strona  endorsement  of  B-1  conventional  mission 
needs. 

Our  letters  to  General  Loh  and  General  Butler  and  their 
replies  are  attached  for  Information;  a  classified  (secret) 
supplement  to  General  Loh's  letter  comparing  the  weapons  and 
range  capabilities  of  the  B-1  and  the  B-52H  is  also  available  to 
you  and  your  staff  in  S-407. 

In  Bumnazy,  we  uige  you  to  fully  support  funding  of  B-1 
upgrades  in  the  Fy-93  Defense  Authorization  and  Appropriations 
bills  as  an  outstanding  investment  in  much  needed  additional 
qualifications  for  this  already  proven  aircraft. 

We  welcome  discussion  on  this  matter  either  with  us  or  our 
staffs. 

Best  regards. 


Sincerely, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

HEADQUAJlTtM  A«  COMIAT  COMMAND 
LANOLEY  air  fORCI  BASE,  VIRQINIA 


JUN  8  |93Z 


OEUCE  OF  THE  COMMANDER 

Langley  AFB  VA  23e65“5555 

Honorable  John  Glenn 
United  States  Senate 
Washington  DC  20510-0001 

Dear  Senator  Glenn 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  22  May  1992.  The  B-1  questions  you 
raised  are  timely,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  clarify 
these  natters . 

As  the  Gulf  War  proved,  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  union  did  not 
eliminate  all  threats  to  American  interests.  On  the  contra^, 
the  world  is  less  stable  now  than  during  the  Cold  War  and  with 
the  proliferation  of  sophisticated  weapons  around  the  world,  the 
threats  we  face  are  varied,  complex,  and  plentiful,  with  fewer 
forces  overseas  and  knowing  that  our  allies’  interests  may 
converge  with  our  own,  our  ability  to  respond  immediately  and 
forcefully  in  future  crises  is  imperative. 

This  demanding  set  of  criteria  explains  our  emphasis  on  the 
bomber's  conventional  capabilities.  Only  the  bomber  force  can 
provide  immediate,  massed  firepower  in  the  opening  phase  of  a 
conflict  anywhere  on  the  globe  from  home  or  from  a  theater 
location.  With  the  B-52  force  attacking  from  primarily  a 
standoff  position,  and  a  planned  force  of  only  20  B-2s,  it  is 
imperative  the  conventional  capability  of  the  B-1  be  enhanced. 
With  96  in  the  force  today,  it  will  be  the  workhorse  of  our 
conventional  heavy  bomber  force.  Although  the  B-1  was 
originally  optimized  for  nuclear  operations,  it  was  designed  for 
utilization  in  both  the  nuclear  and  conventional  role  and, 
therefore,  has  tremendous  inherent  capabilities  for  conventional 
operations  which  can  be  fully  exploited.  The  B-l's  combination 
of  very  high  speed,  long  range,  high  payload  and  low  altitude 
terrain  following  avionics  makes  it  ideally  suited  for 
conventional  missions,  with  modifications.  These  modifications 
will  only  improve  the  B-l's  total  war-fighting  capability.  They 
will  not  diminish  the  ability  to  perform  its  nuclear  mission 
which  can  be  fully  retained. 

s  conventional  capability  is  limited  to  CEurrying 
neral  purpose  bombs;  however,  we  intend  to 
carryBBHHBI^^^M^cision  munitions.  By 
comparison,  an  F-lll"Our  laroes^X^^reer  Platform  for  these 
weapons— carries  only 
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I'm  sending  a  classified  chart  separately  to  illustrate  better 
why  I  believe  it  is  prudent  to  modify  this  aircraft  to  reach  its 
full  capabilities.  The  chart  compares  the  B-52H  to  tne  B-1, 
showing  the  weapons  and  range  capabilities  of  the  two  aircraft. 
In  some  cases,  you  will  notice  the  aircraft  are  very  similar; 
however,  there  are  dramatic  differences  in  the  two  aircraft's 
war-fighting  capabilities. 


First,  the  B-1  is  much  more  compatible  with  composite  force 
operations.  Its  speed  and  radar  signature  are  similar  to  the 
other  aircraft  ii^^Btri)^  force  package,  unlike  the  much  older 

b-i  can 

also  operate  _  from  the  same  type  of  airfields  as  our  fighter 
aircraft,  using  narrower  taxiways  and  shorter  runways.  During 
vpesert  Storm,  the  B-1  could  have  operated  from  more  than  30 
airfields  within  the  theater,  while  the  B-52  was  restricted  to 
less  than  10. 


Secondly,  the  B-1,  even  with  its  current  electronic  counter¬ 
measures  (ECM)  limitations,  is  a  more  capable  and  survivable 
platform  than  the  B-52.  If  we  are  able  to  proceed  with  the 
planned  B-1  ECMprogram,  we  will  be  able  to  exploit  its  inherent 
advantages  of  high  speed  and  lower  radar  signature  better.  With 
the  ECM,  the  B-1  can  penetrate  defenses  and  strike  targets 
unescorted  using  direct  attack  munitions,  while  the  B-52  cannot. 
The  B-52  could  only  be  used  to  directly  overfly  targets  in  areas 
where  the  air  defenses  have  been  severely  degraded. 

Consequently,  we  will  use  the  B-52  primarily  in  a  standoff  role 
necessitating  the  use  of  significantly  more  expensive  missiles 
until  defenses  have  been  eliminated  when  it  can  add  mass  and 
reach  to  follow  on  sustained  operations. 


we  want  to  make  to  the  B-1  ECM  suite  affects 
=~irBt,  we  want  all  the  aircraft  to  have 

_ _'we  plan  to  improve  the  crews ' 

situational  awareness.  This  will  allow  them  to 
cgm^^l^l^BBMHHHHBHBi^ventional  threats,  while 
simultaneously  detecting  modern  radars  both  Russian  and  non- 
Russian.  Finally,  we  will 


thereby,  increasing  employment  options 
the  threats  we  expect  it  to  face. 


irra  survivability  against 


Third,  the  B-1  has  many  unique  capabilities  the  B-52  can  never 
match.  It  has  t^  speed  advantage  of  routinely  attacking 
targets  at  ^Hi^^MHBmBHPjR^PMHHRHH^HMmiHp^i^esultlng 

in  much_ longer  threat  exposure.  Also,  the  B-1  can  use  its 
automatic  terrain  following  system  to  ingress  to  its  targets  at 
200  feet.  These  features,  along  with  its  greater  bomb  load, 
better  accuracy,  and  high  resolution  radar,  give  the  B-1 
enormous  potential  to  provide  significant  power  projection  well 
into  the  next  century'. 


69-539  0-94-4 
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Finally,  it  is  important  t^iota  tha  average 

it  will  coat  us  less  to  maintain  a 
B-1  well  into  the  twenty-first  century  than  to  continue  to  shore 
up  a  mid-twentieth  century  design.  To  date,  restrictions  which 
have  denied  ua  the  baseline  program  funds  to  provide  for  spare 
parts  and  establish  organic  repair  capability  have  kept  B-l 
aircraft  availability  rates  artificially  low.  These  low  rates 

uW[eservef^^^?^^^^^lc$Sf^afl^nf**^^TOe  _Br-l  availability 

for  Itstirat  6  years  of  pper.a.tiof'*  SJ"®  similar  to  other 
t>onipl«or«ircra~ft  afthlif  stage  of  maturity.  Therefore",  we  are 
convinced  adequate  B-l  provisioning  would  increase  aircraft 
availability  rates  comparable  to  the  B-52  and  our  current 
fighters. 

Delaying  funds  for  our  proposed  B-l  conventional  enhancements 
program,  will  leave  the  B-l  with  its  current  MK-82  soft,  area 
target  kill  capability.  As  you  are  aware,  this  program 
includes:  MIL-STD  1760  avionics  architecture,  ECU  upgrades, 
full  integration  of  the  GPS  system  into  the  offensive  avionics, 
qualification  of  the  Joint  Direct  Attack  Munitions,  improved 
radios,  and  an  upgraded  computer  system.  Additionally,  since 
the  proposed  ECM  improvements  are  not  currently  in'  prddractlon, 
.any  fuhdlng- delay  will* the  start-date^  affecting  the  other 
yimprovements  in' capability Delays  in  ECM  funding  also-- leave  urf 
'with  13  aircraft'" with  h(T“'dBfenBive  avionics  at  all,  and  we  will 
be  unable  to  decrease  the  man-hours  required  to  trouble-shoot 
system  problems. 

Hopefully,  this  information,  will  answer  your  concerns.  With 
carefully  planned  modifications,  the  B-l  will  add  to  our  ability 
to  project  conventional  military  power  significantly  and  well 
into  the  future. 


General,  DSAF 
Commander 
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The  Air  Force  over  the 
Utt  decade  hei  incorrectly 
WMod  the  MeaJthy ,  heed- 
on  profile  of  the  B-1 
bomber,  eUiniini  li  would 
sppeer  tmnller  on  enemy 
rtdu  terctne  then  the 
due  l&dicatet,  eecordinj 
to  the  unclaxtifled 
jlprtlom  of  e  new  lecret  itud: 

Accordint  U 
eroestection 
dale  end  pQi 


B“1  Not  As  Stealthy 
As  Air  Force  Claims, 
Says  GAO  Review 

BY  TONY  CAPACaO 


)  heed-on  rader 

_  rForceoffi- 

t  congTMsional  tenitnony 
and  raterviewe  that  the  B-l,  with  itt  fufiv-rwept  bade 
7t-foot  wina  span,  hnt  a  profile  about  the  size  of  an  F-16 
filter,  with  its  32-foot  wing  span. 

'''wfhile  never  justified  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  iu 
stealthy  chaiacicristics,  the  B-l  was  billed  as  a  ma/Vtcd  im¬ 
provement  over  the  B-52  in  terms  of  radai  cross  section. 
But  the  cross  section  issue  striltes  at  the  heart  of  questiom 
about  the  B-l's  survivability  in  low-level  nuclear  bomb¬ 
ing  ruru  over  the  once-Soviel  Union. 

Until  the  Soviet  empire  crumbled,  the  jury  was  stlU  out 
on  whether  the  B-l  could  meet  Its  low-level  operations 
requirements. 

“GAO  found  that  the  Air  Force  has  incorrectly  repor¬ 
ted  the  radar  cross  section  of  the  B-lB...AJthouih  the  Air 
Force  states  the  B-l's  head-on  radar  cross  section  is  no 
greater  than  [deleted  RCS  figure],  GAO  found  that  an  ac¬ 
tual  head-on  measurement  was  [deleted  RCS  figure],  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  radar  performing  the  detection," 
GAO  wrote. 

Baaed  on  their  analysis  of  classified  stealth  data,  GAO 
Investigators  concluded  the  B-l's  RCS  was  significantly 
larger  than  service  claims,  said  a  congressional  source 
familiar  with  the  study. 

The  unclassified  GAO  conclusions  arc  contained  in  a 
classified  study  entitled,  “U.S.  Stratepc  Triad;  Moder¬ 
nizing  Strategic  Bombere  and  Their  Misiilet.”  It  was 
provided  September  28  to  Rep.  Dante  Faicdl  (D-Fla.). 
the  retiring  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  as  part  of  an  eight-volume  study  on  the  nu¬ 
clear  triad. 

FasccU  placed  an  tmebuaified  summary  of  the  entire 
study  into  the  CongntaiOTui  Record,  but  the  B-l  steahb 
diicuasion  has  not  been  made  public. 

Newt  of  the  E-1  RCS  cootroversy  is  the  latest  in  a 
string  of  urtflaUoing  revelations  to  dog  the  B-l.  But  dc- 
ipiic  major  funding  cuts  suggested  the  S«uau  Armed 
Servioes  Committee  and  its  appropriations  counterpart, 
congressional  defense  confetces  dedded  to  approve 
8304.1  millioo  of  the  Pentagon’s  S3S5.9minioc  fiscal 
19?3  procurement  and  raearch/tievtiopment  request. 

And  Air  Foret  officials  «aB-I  “summit"  meeting 
late  last  month  tentatively  approved  an  approximauly 
S1.9  bOlion,  three-part  convcsmonal  B-l  upgradepro- 
gram  thru  fieshts  out  the  details  first  unveiled  in  June  in 
the  service’s  “Bomber  Roadmap.” 


"We  use  the  front-view 
radar  erou  section,  which 
we  have  done  coneisien- 
tly,"  Caruana  said.  "If 
they  lalcc  issue  with  that, 

It's  a  problem  with  their 
Interpretation  of  the  data 
the  Air  F orce  is  using  be¬ 
cause  wa  have  been  using 
that  data  all  along,..]  gueas  we  would  have  a  basic  dis¬ 
agreement  on  this  Issue,"  Caruana  said. 

According  to  GAO,  even  if  the  B-l's  head-on  RCS  was 
as  small  as  the  Air  Force  cUimed,  its  apparently  larger 
side  and  rear  profilet  m^tc  any  advantage  against  So¬ 
viet-style  radar  provided  by  the  more  compact  frontal 
view. 

The  purportedly  small  head-on  view  “can  be  a  mislead¬ 
ing  description,  since  from  the  side  and  rear  GAO  found 
that  the  B-l 'S  RCS  Is  [figure  deleted].  Clearly,  this  makes 
the  smaller  head-on  measurement  much  less  meaningful 
since  It  Is  unlikely  that  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  eng¬ 
agements  will  only  occur  with  the  aircraft  flying  head-on 
to  Soviet  radars,”  the  report  laid. 

Concerning  the  recently  completed  B-l  "summit,” 
Caruana  said  the  Air  Force  plam  to  begin  lethality  en¬ 
hancements  this  fiscal  year.  The  enhancements  call  for 
iiutallation  of  Global  Positioning  System  equipment  for 
navigation  and  weapons  Improvement  and  Mlntary  Stan¬ 
dard  1760  wiring  that  allows  for  the  carriage  of  conven¬ 
tional  ordnance  such  as  the  Joint  Direa  Attack  Munition 
and  Tri-Servlce  Attack  Munition. 

According  to  Caruana,  the  summit  pertidpancs  agreed 
to  press  forward  with  improved  countermeuures  and 
“situational  awareness"  gear.  He  declined  to  explain 
whether  the  Air  Force  will  abandon  the  so-called  CORE 
electronic  countermeasures  (ECM)  system — o  system  that 
despite  years  of  development  has  yet  to  meet  all  of  its 
operational  and  maintenance  requirements. 

“You  will  see  that  we  stayed  very  close  to  the 
[bomber]  roadmap.  But  what  we  filled  in,  we  will  be 
more  ^cific  in  timing  the  phasing  of  lethality  and 
ECM  improvements,”  be  said. 

“Wt  are  not  talong  a  'clean  sheet*  review  but  based  on 
combat  reqidrements  from  the  Air  Combat  Command 
look  at  what  system  will  give  the  best  shnational  tware- 
n«ss,  ”  Caruana  said. 

“The  roadmap  addressed  the  first  five  da^  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  and  a  sustained  operation.  The  summit  refined  that 
even  more.  We  will  see  a  better  defined  statement  for  the 
lethality,  survivabUiry  and  provisioning  than  you  did  In 
the  roadmap, ’’ be  taid- 

Congrfctiional  approval  of  virtually  aH  the  Pentagon's 
funding  request  in  the  fact  of  B-l  critiazm  “suggesti  that 
they  are  ready  to  look  at  this  airplane  as  they  look  at 
every  other  aiiplane."  Caruana  said,  instead  of  as  the 
mucb-mailgned  boznher  of  the  Reagan  years. 


wt  really  don’t  need 
RCS  measurement,  said 


into  mimben"  of  E-1 
Jen.  Patrick  Caruana,  Ait 


Caruana  had  direct  invoivemeiR  with  GAO  during 
compBatioii  of  the  bomber  report. 


Carxiana  has  said  Conpess  is  unwilhng  to  let  the  B-l 
“out  of  the  penalty  box,"  but  with  this  year's  funding 
may  release  it. 

"I  think  the  airplase  is  moving  out  of  that  [penalty 
box]  category,"  be  said.  “Oiven  the  820  billion  fm  19S2 
doltet]  spew  on  the  progrpa.  it’s  to  everyone’s  advan¬ 
tage  for  us  to  press  donm  this  very  cakobued  path  with  a 
game  plan  to  continue  to  enhance  the  bomber' s  capabi- 

Htv  ” 
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ftniteil  States  Senate 

COMMITTtCOM 
OOVEHNMCNTAL  AFT  Aim 

WASHMOTON,  DC  aMIO-«MO 


June  28,  1993 


The  Honorable  Lea  Aspln 
Secretary  of  Defense 
Waahlnqton,  D.C.  20301 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

On  June  10,  1993,  I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Comnittee  on  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  Evaluation 
of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Modernization  Program. 

At  that  hearing,  I  was  shoclced  to  learn,  in  response  to  a 
question  I  asked  of  Assistant  Comptroller  General  Eleanor 
Chelimsky,  that  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  had  provided 
falsified  data  to  the  GAO  concerning  the  radar  cross  section  (RCS) 
of  the  B'lB  bomber. 

This  deception  was  discovered  by  the  GAO  when  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  inadvertently  delivered  a  memo  blatantly  describing  the 
deception  (and  showing  the  correct  data)  as  part  of  a  package  of 
written  DOD  comments  responding  to  a  1989  draft,  of  a  GAO  report  on 
the  B'lB.  Subsequent  meetings  between  the  GAO  and  the  Air  Force 
resulted  in  changes  to  the  report. 

In  1991,  GAO  was  deeply  into  its  study  of  triad  systems  and 
received  draft  written  comments  from  the  Air  Force  stating  in 
substance  that  GAO's  measurement  data  and  interpretation  thereof 
on  the  B-IB  was  wrong.  At  a  meeting  with  Air  Force  officials,  an 
argument  was  made  by  one  officer  (who  apparently  did  not  know  that 
GAO  had  the  now  two-year-old  Incriminating  memo)  that  GAO  should 
be  using  other  (false)  data  than  that  used  in  their  report.  He  was 
corrected  by  another  Air  Force  officer  who  knew  that  GAO  had  both 
the  accurate  data  and  the  1989  memo.  If  GAO  had  not  had  the  memo, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Air  Force  would  have  continued  to  make  false 
claims  about  the  RCS  of  the  B-IB  using  data  known  to  be  incor.ect. 
As  it  was,  the  Air  Force's  formal  final  written  comments  on  this 
part  of  the  triad  study  stated  in  substance  that  the  Air  Force 
agreed  with  GAO's  findings  on  the  measurement  of  the  B-lB's  RCS  and 
on  the  comparison  of  the  B-52  and  the  B-IB  on  this  issue. 


The  Honorable  Les  Aspln 
June  26,  1993 
Page  Two 


More  recently,  incorrect  data  on  the  RCS  of  the  B-IB  was  used 
in  a  letter  to  me  from  General  John  Loh  on  June  8,  1992.  General 
Loh  stated  that  "the  much  older  B'52...has  a  radar  signature  100 
times  larger  [than  the  B-IB]".  That,  and  a  questionable 
interpretation  of  the  RCS  values  as  giving  the  B-IB  stealth-like 
qualities,  induced  me  to  sign,  with  three  other  Senators,  a  letter 
to  our  colleagues  in  supijort  of  the  B-IB  with  General  Loh's  letter 
as  an  attachment.  I  do  not  know  whether  General  Loh  was  in 
possession  of  the  correct  data  when  he  wrote  to  me,  but  the  result 
in  any  case  was  that  I  was  misinformed  by  the  Air  Foi_o  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  B-IB.  There  have  been  other  instances  where 
I  believe  the  Air  Force  misled  me  about  B-IB  capabilities  -- 
particularly  concerning  its  ability  to  deliver  conventional 
ordnance  during  Desert  Storm. 

Hy  outrage  at  being  personally  misled  is  dwarfed  by  my  outrage 
at  the  atten^it  to  deceive  the  Congress  as  an  institution  and  the 
nation  at  large. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  only  example  the  GAO  provided 
at  the  June  10,  1993  hearing  of  difficulties  obtaining  correct  data 
to  evaluate  the  performance  of  triad  systems.  GAO  was  denied 
access  to  up-to-date  data  on  the  reliability  of  the  W-87  warhead 
on  the  Peacekeeper  missile  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  "pose  a 
grave  threat  to  national  security, "  despite  the  fact  that  earlier 
reports  containing  such  data  had  previously  been  routinely  provided 
to  GAO.  Formal  "demand"  letters  sent  by  the  Comptroller  General 
in  1990  to  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  and  then-OMB  Director 
Darman  were  answered  with  denials  of  access  to  the  data,  thereby 
preventing  GAO  from  corroborating  the  high  estimates  of 
peacekeeper's  warhead  reliability. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  hope  you  are  as  troubled  by  this  as  I  am. 
For  atten^ts  to  deceive  Congress  with  false  data  could  also  happen 
to  the  highest  civilian  leadership  at  the  Pentagon.  And  if  you 
cannot  depend  on  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  performance 
data  presented  to  you,  then  you  will  be  unable  to  formulate 
reliable  plans  and  policies  for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  William  Perry,  who  testified  at  our  hearing,  has 
assured  us  that  DOD  will  take  steps  to  prevent  such  willful 
conten^t  for  truth  from  occurring  again.  I  look  for'-’-rd  to  any 
remedies  you  may  suggest  for  accomplishing  this. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Ms.  Chelimsky's  testimony,  her  post¬ 
hearing  letter  to  me  dated  June  16,  1993,  and  General  Loh's  letter 
of  June  8,  1992. 
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Th«  Honorabl*  L«a  Aapin 
Juna  26,  1993 
Paga  Three 


I  am  alao  aendlng  a  copy  of  thia  latter  to  the  Acting 
Inapactor  General  of  DOD,  with  a  raqueat  that  ha  undertake  an 
inveatlgatlon  of  the  clrcumatancea  by  which  the  GAO  and  the 
Congreaa  were  supplied  falae  data,  and  ita  Interpretation,  by  DOD, 
in  1991  and  afterward,  and  provide  racomnandationa  regarding 
appropriate  policy  and  peraonnal  actiona  to  be  taken  by  DOD. 


Sincerely, 


John  Glenn 
Chairman 


cc:  Deputy  Secretary  of  Dafenae  william  Perry 

Acting  Inspector  General  Derek  Vender  Schaaf 
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Stdtzs  Saunz 

COMMtTTM  OH 
OOVMMMWTAL  Amum 

WMIWMTOH  DC  aWt»4MO 
Jun*  2t,  1993 


Mr.  D«r«k  J.  V«nd«r  Bchaaf 
Acting  Innpactor  Gnnnral,  OOD 
Room  1000 

400  Any-Mavy  Drlva 
Arlington,  VA  22202>2II4 

Daar  Mr.  Vandar  Schaaf, 

On  Juna  10,  I  chalrad  a  haarlng  of  tha  Oovamawntal 
Affairs  Coswlttaa  on  tha  Oanaral  Accounting  Office  (OAO) 
Evaluation  of  tha  U.S.  Stragatlc  Modarnlsatlon  Prograa. 

At  that  haarlng,  I  was  shocked  to  laam.  In  response  to 
a  question  I  asked  of  Assistant  Coaptrollar  Oanaral  Eleanor 
Challasky,  that  tha  Dapartswnt  of  Defense  (DOD)  had  provided 
falsified  data  to  the  OAO  concerning  tha  radar  cross  section 
(RC8)  of  the  B-IB  bonl>er. 

This  deception  was  discovered  by  the  OAO  whan  the 
Strategic  Air  Coswand  Inadvertently  dellvarnd  a  wmmo 
blatantly  describing  the  deception  (and  showing  the  correct 
data)  as  part  of  a  package  of  written  DOD  coaNents  responding 
to  a  1989  draft  of  a  OAO  report  on  the  B-IB.  Subsequent 
•eatings  between  the  OAO  and  the  Air  Porce  resulted  In 
changes  to  the  report. 

In  1991,  OAO  was  deeply  Into  Its  study  of  triad  systaaw 
and  received  draft  written  cooMnts  frosi  the  Air  Force, 
stating  In  substance  that  OAO's  aMasurasMnt  data  and 
Interpretation  thereof  on  the  B-IB  was  wrong.  At  a  Meeting 
with  Air  Force  officials,  an  arguaent  was  SMde  by  one  officer 
(who  apparently  did  not  know  that  OAO  had  tha  now 
t«M>-year-old  Incriminating  memo)  that  OAO  should  be  using 
other  (false)  data  than  that  used  In  their  report.  He  was 
corrected  by  another  Air  Force  officer  who  knew  that  OAO  had 
tha  accurate  data  and  the  1989  maoK>.  If  OAO  had  not  had  tha 
memo.  It  Is  evident  that  the  Air  Force  would  have  continued 
to  make  false  claims  about  the  RC8  of  tha  B-IB  using  data 
known  to  be  Incorrect.  As  It  was,  tha  Air  Force's  formal 
final  %flrlttan  comments  on  this  part  of  the  triad  study  stated 
In  substance  that  the  Air  Force  agreed  with  OAO's  findings  on 
the  measurement  of  the  B-lB's  BCS  and  on  the  comparison  of 
the  B-S2  and  the  B-IB  on  this  Issue. 


Mr.  Derek  Vender  Scheaf 
June  28,  1993 
Page  Two 


More  recently,  incorrect  data  on  the  RCS  of  the  B-IB  was 
used  In  a  letter  to  me  from  General  John  Loh  on  June  8, 

1992.  General  Loh  stated  that  "the  much  older  B-52...haa  a 
radar  signature  100  times  larger  [than  the  B-IB]."  That,  and 
a  questionable  interpretation  of  the  RCS  values  as  giving  the 
B-IB  stealth-like  qualities.  Induced  me  to  sign,  with  three 
other  Senators,  a  letter  to  our  colleagues  in  support  of  the 
B-IB  with  General  Loh' a  letter  as  an  attachment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  General  Loh  was  in  possession  of  the  correct 
data  when  he  wrote  to  me,  but  the  result  in  any  case  was  that 
I  was  misinformed  by  the  Air  Force  on  the  capablltles  of  the 
B-IB.  There  have  been  other  instances  where  I  believe  the 
Air  Force  misled  me  about  B-IB  capabililtles  —  particularly 
concerning  its  ability  to  deliver  conventional  ordnance 
during  Desert  Storm. 

My  outrage  at  being  personally  mislead  is  dwarfed  by  my 
outrage  at  the  attempt  to  deceive  the  Congress  as  an 
institution  and  the  nation  at  large. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  only  example  the  GAO 
provided  at  the  June  10,  1993  hearing  of  difficulties 
obtaining  correct  data  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  triad 
systems.  GAO  was  denied  access  to  up-to-date  data  on  the 
reliability  of  the  W-87  warhead  on  the  Peacekeeper  missile  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  "pose  a  grave  threat  to  national 
security,"  despite  the  fact  that  earlier  reports  containing 
such  data  had  previously  been  routinely  provided  to  GAO. 
Formal  "demand"  letters  sent  by  the  Comptroller  General  in 
1990  to  then- Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  and  then-OMB 
Director  Darman  were  answered  with  denials  of  access  to  the 
data,  thereby  preventing  GAO  from  corroborating  the  high 
estimates  of  Peacekeeper's  warhead  reliability. 

I  am  troubled  that  the  Congress  cannot  depend  on  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  performance  data  presented  to 
it.  Deputy  Secretary  William  Perry,  who  testified  at  our 
hearing,  has  assured  us  that  DOD  will  take  steps  to  prevent 
such  willful  contempt  for  truth  from  happening  again.  In 
your  capacity  as  the  Acting  Inspector  General  of  DOD,  I  am 
formally  requesting  that  you  undertake  an  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  GAO  and  the  Congress  were 
supplied  false  data  by  DOD,  in  1991  and  afterward,  as  well  as 
its  interpretation.  In  addition,  I  would  like  you  to  examine 
why  GAO  was  denied  data  on  the  reliability  of  the  W-87 .  At 
the  end  of  your  investigation,  I  further  request  that  you 
provide  recommendations  regarding  appropriate  policy  and 
personnel  actions  to  be  taken  by  DOD.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 
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Mr.  D«r«k  Vandar  Schaaf 
Juna  28,  1993 
Pag#  Thraa 


I  am  enclosing  a  copy  ot  Ns.  Chellmsky's  testimony,  her 
post-hearing  latter  to  me  dated  June  16,  1993  and  its 
attachments.  General  Loh's  letter  of  June  8,  1992,  and  my 
letter  of  June  28,  1993  to  Secretary  Aspln. 


Sincerely, 


John  Glenn 
Chairman 


CCi  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspln 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  William  J.  Perry 
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United  States 

General  Accounting  Oflice 

Washington,  D.C.  20548 


Program  Evaluation  and 
Methodology  Division 


August  6,  1993 

The  Honorable  John  Glenn 
Chairman,  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 
United  States  Senate 

Dear  Hr.  Chairman: 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  enclose  GAO's  responses  to  the 
written  questions  you  submitted  on  behalf  of  yourself. 
Senator  Dorgan,  and  Senator  Cochran  as  follow-up  to  the 
hearing  you  chaired  on  June  10  concerning  our  "Evaluation  of 
the  U.S.  Strategic  Nuclear  Triad." 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  work  in  making  the  June  10  hearing 
possible  and  for  the  follow-up  work  you  and  your  staff  have 
performed  in  trying  to  draw  the  critical  lessons  from  our 
eight  reports. 

I  am  also  hopeful  because  of  the  constructive  response  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  adopted  with  regard  to  our  study. 
As  you  know.  Deputy  Secretary  Perry  testified  at  the  hearing 
that  our  findings  will  be  "a  very  important  input"  to  DOD's 
strategic  planning.  However,  I  will  avoid  getting  too 
enthusiastic  until  I  see  some  strong  studies  coming  out  of 
DOD  that  use  valid  and  reliable  data  to  back  up  assertions 
about  weapon  system  performance  and  cost. 

If  you  or  the  other  Members  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  have  any  further  questions,  please  call  me  on 
202-512-2900. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Eleanor  Chelimsky 
Assistant  Comptroller  General 


Enclosure 
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ENCLOSURE 


ENCLOSURE 


Written  Questions  Submitted  bv  Senator  Glenn 

and  GAO  Responses 


QueetloB  11  uncertain  Co»t» 

—  The  cost  of  modernizing  the  triad  has  uncertainties. 
Which  systems  have  the  greatest  (and  the  least)  cost 
uncertainties?  How  uncertain? 

GAO  Response 

Our  assessments  of  cost  uncertainty  do  not  always  agree  with 
those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) .  A  major  difference 
between  DOD's  and  our  cost  assessments  is  that  we  assess  costs 
for  both  the  acquisition  and  deployment  phases  of  the  proposed 
strategic  modernization  programs,  while  DOD  typically  assesses 
only  the  acquisition  phase. 

In  making  the  assessments  for  GAO's  evaluation  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  triad,  we  analyzed  four  factors  to  estimate  the 
cost  uncertainty  of  a  proposed  weapon  system:  (1)  the  extent  to 
which  the  system  had  already  progressed  through  the  DOD 
acquisition  process  and  already  demonstrated  stability  in  DOD's 
own  acquisition  cost  estimates;  (2)  whether  it  had  completed  its 
test  and  evaluation,  either  with  overall  success  or  with  some 
problems,  but  with  )cnown  costs  to  address  them;  (3)  whether  there 
was  a  history  of  operational  deployment  to  empirically 
demonstrate  operating  and  support  costs,  and  (4)  whether  the 
system  posed  significant  technological  risk. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  uncertainties  of  the  strategic 
programs  that  are  currently  deployed  or  being  acq[ulred,  we  made 
the  following  assessments: 

—  B-IB:  The  program  has  encountered  numerous  performance 
problems  during  both  the  acquisition  and  deployment 
phases  and  substantial  cost  growth  has  occurred; 
nevertheless,  the  costs  to  redress  the  deficiencies, 
although  high,  have  been  identified  based  on  a 
substantial  record  of  testing  and  deployment. 
Accordingly,  we  assessed  cost  uncertainty  to  be  low;  it 
is  the  cost  growth  for  this  system  that  has  been  high. 

In  this  latter  regard,  another  GAO  report.  Strategic 
Bombers:  Adding  Conventional  Capabilities  Will  Be 

Complex.  Time-Consuming,  and  Costly  (GAO/NSIAD-93-45) , 

finds  that  the  recent  assignment  of  the  B-IB  to  new 
conventional  roles  will  add  still  more  costs;  but  these 
also  appear  to  have  been  reliably  Identified  by  DOD. 
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—  B-2;  During  its  acquisition  phase,  the  program  has 

experienced  both  performance  problems  and  a  high  level 
of  instability  in  DOD's  own  acquisition  cost  estimates. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  deployment  history  to  demonstrate 
the  accuracy  of  predicted  operating  and  support  costs, 
and  the  program  poses  a  significant  level  of 
technological  risk.  Accordingly,  we  assessed  cost 
uncertainty  to  be  high. 

—  Ohio-class  SSBNs  with  D-5  SLBHs:  Although  production  of 
the  last  of  the  18  SSBNs  has  not  been  completed,  the 
design  has  been  stable,  as  have  DOD  cost  estimates.  In 
addition,  the  system  has  been  deployed  for  several 
years,  thus  establishing  an  operations  and  support  track 
record.  We  assessed  cost  uncertainty  to  be  low. 

The  analysis  of  our  cost  report,  U.S.  Strategic  Triad;  Costs 
and  Uncertainties  of  Proposed  Upgrades  (GAO/c-PEMD-92-6) ,  did  not 
Include  an  assessment  of  the  cost  uncertainty  of  the  Mlnuteman 
III  (MM  III)  upgrade  and  lifeservice  extension  programs.  During 
the  period  in  which  we  were  performing  our  analysis,  MM  III  was 
not  a  proposed  modernization.  However,  based  on  the  assessment 
factors  outlined  above,  we  would  currently  assess  the  cost 
uncertainty  of  the  program  to  be  low. 

In  summary,  we  found  that  the  B-2  involves  the  greatest 
number  of  unknowns  for  any  of  the  weapon  systems  we  examined  and 
thus  presents  the  highest  level  of  cost  uncertainty. 

Question  2; _ Mlnuteman  III  Modernisation.  Part  I 

—  Please  describe  how  GAO  obtained  the  figure  of  $23 

billion  for  Mlnuteman  III  modernization,  giving  a  break¬ 
out  of  the  $23  billion  budget. 

GAO  Response 

Our  report,  U.S.  Strategic  Triad; _ Final  Report  and 

Recommendations  (GAO/C-PEMD-92-8) ,  relied  on  data  provided  by  the 
Air  Force  showing  that  the  30-year  lifecycle  cost  for  the  MM  III 
lifecycle  extension  program  was  $16.5  billion.  We  subsequently 
found  those  data  to  be  incorrect;  the  Air  Force's  Mlnuteman  III 
Life  Extension  Report,  which  we  received  after  our  report's 
publication,  made  explicit  that  the  $16.5  billion  figure  was  for 
a  lifecycle  cost  out  to  the  year  2010,  not  to  the  year  2020.  To 
obtain  a  30-year  lifecycle  cost,  we  extrapolated  the  operations 
and  support  costs  of  the  MM  III  program  10  additional  years. 

Specifically,  we  used  the  Air  Force's  cost  estimate  for 
various  acquisition  programs  necessary  to  maintain  reliability 
and  to  extend  the  life  of  MM  III  to  2010  ($4.6  billion)  and  the 
Air  Force's  cost  estimate  for  annual  operations  and  support  to 
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the  sane  year  ($11.9  billion  at  $.631  billion  per  year);  to  this 
we  added  10  additional  years  of  operations  and  support  costs  at 
the  same  rate  of  $.631  billion  per  year  ($6.3  billion).  A 
breakout  of  the  Air  Force's  cost  estimates  is  provided  on  page  18 
of  its  Minuteman  III  Life  Extension  Report,  which  we  enclose 
herewith  as  appendix  I. 

Question  2:  Minuteman  III  Modernisation.  Part  II 

—  why  does  GAO  recommend  examining  the  decision  to 

modernize  the  Minuteman  III?  What  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  modernizing  the  MM  III  in  terms  of 
capabilities,  survivability  and  other  factors? 

GAO  Response 

We  stated  in  our  classified  report,  U.S.  Strategic  Triad; 
Final  Report  and  Recommendations,  and  in  our  unclassified 
testimony,  that  we  question  the  advisability  of  funding  major 
life-service  upgrades  for  the  MM  III  force  because  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  such  an  effort  is  not  obvious.  There  are  three 
reasons  for  this:  (1)  its  estimated  cost  through  the  year  2020 
will  be  $23  billion,  based  on  Air  Force  figures;  (2)  the  fact 
that  a  reduced  nuclear  threat  environment  exists,  both  now  and  in 
the  foreseeable  future;  and  (3)  the  likelihood  that  substantive 
modifications  would  require  robust  flight  test  programs  that 
would  quickly  use  up  limited  test  assets. 

A  re-examination  of  the  MM  III  life  extension  program,  which 
we  recommend,  might  consider  the  various  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  emerged  from  our  analysis.  Two  major 
advantages  are  that  (1)  the  de-MIRVing  of  MM  III  will  further 
reduce  "destabilizing"  elements  in  the  triad,  and  (2)  the 
lifeservice  extension  will  likely  maintain,  if  not  improve,  the 
relatively  high  reliability  of  the  MM  III  force.  Four  major 
disadvantages  are  that  (1)  MM  III  has  less  military  capability 
than  the  D-5  (Mark  5)  SLBM  in  terms  of  hard  target  attack 
capability;  (2)  being  based  in  immobile  silos,  the  MM  III  force 
presents  an  array  of  easily  located  targets  that  an  enemy  can 
choose  to  attack;  (3)  confidence  in  the  system's  reliability  and 
accuracy,  especially  out  to  the  year  2020,  will  necessarily 
deteriorate  without  new  test  assets  beyond  those  currently  being 
contemplated  for  MM  III  flight  testing;  and  (4)  the  MM  Ill's  $23 
billion  cost,  including  significantly  greater  per  warhead  costs 
than  those  of  other  systems  (see  table  1  below) ,  may  make  other 
alternatives  relatively  more  attractive. 

ouestloB  3;  MM  111  vs.  Trident.  Cost-to-Oo.  Part  I 

—  What  are  the  costs-to-go  in  the  GAO  report  on  a  total 
cost  basis  for  the  de-MIRVed  Minuteman  III  and  the 
Trident? 
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GAO  Response 

Based  on  the  Air  Force's  Life  Extension  Report  nuBbers,  we 
found  the  total  costs-to-go  for  the  de-MIRVed  MM  III  force  to  be 
$23  billion  out  to  the  year  2020.  We  found  the  total  costs-to-go 
for  the  Ohio/D-5  force  to  be  $58  billion,  assuning  a  30-year 
lifecycle  for  each  SSBN.  However,  because  soBe  Ohio  class  SSBNs 
were  deployed  In  the  1980s  and  will  be  retired  before  2020,  we 
calculated  the  average  lifecycle  cost-to-go  for  the  entire  force 
of  18  Ohio  SSBNs  to  be  25.6  years  from  the  year  1992  forward.  To 
take  the  difference  in  lifecycle  assumptions  for  the  two  systeBS 
more  fully  Into  account,  we  calculated  cost  per  warhead  per  year 
for  the  MM  III  and  Ohio/D-5  systems.  These  calculations  are 
shown  In  table  1. 


Table  1:  Costs-to-Go  Per  Warhead  per  Year  for  Mlnuteman  III  and 
Ohio/D-5  (with  1  warhead  per  Minuteman  III  and  4  per 
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MM  III 

18  years 
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$16.5 
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$1.83 
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40% 
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than 

Ohio/D-5 

MM  III 
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500 
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$1.64 
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25% 
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$58 

billion 

1728 

$33.6 

million 

$1.31 

million 

Note  that  these  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  various 
differences  between  the  MM  III  and  Ohlo/D-5  systems,  such  as  the 
essential  invulnerability  of  the  SSBNs  at  sea  compared  to  the 
known  (attackable)  locations  of  ICBM  silos,  the  greater  accuracy 
of  the  D-5  SLBM,  or  different  likely  alert  rates  for  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  under  a  variety  of  different  scenarios.  The  analyses  that 
Incorporate  these  factors  are  classified. 
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OMltlea  _ MW  III  V.  Trld«nt.  Co»t-to-Qo.  Part  II 

—  Do  these  costs  take  into  account  (1)  the  retention  of 
C-4s  in  the  Pacific  fleet,  (2)  the  increase  of  MM  III 
costs  from  $16  billion  to  $23  billion,  (3)  the  lifetimes 
of  the  Trident  SSBNs,  and  (4)  the  decommissioning  costs 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  reactors? 

GAO  Response 

The  calculations  given  in  table  1  above  make  the  following 
assumptions: 

(1)  The  lifecycle  costs  estimated  for  all  18  Ohio  SSBNs  are 
based  on  an  assumption  that  each  would  carry  24  D-5 
missiles  with  8  warheads  each.  (Retention  of  C-4 
missiles,  even  including  lifeservice  extension  for 
them,  if  necessary,  would  likely  be  less  costly.) 
Estimates  in  table  1  for  dollars  per  warhead,  however, 
are  based  on  4  warheads  per  missile,  to  comply  with  the 
1750  SLBM  warhead  ceiling  of  the  START  II  treaty. 
Overall  costs  (or  savings)  to  download  the  SLBM  force 
from  8  to  4  warheads  per  missile  are  not  included. 

(2)  As  shown,  MM  III  lifeservice  extension  costs  to  the 
year  2010  ($16.5  billion)  and  to  the  year  2020  ($23 
billion)  are  taken  into  account. 

(3)  We  used  an  average  remaining  lifeservice  of  25.6  years 
from  the  year  1992  for  the  entire  Ohio  SSBN  force. 

This  calculation  assumes  a  lifeservice  of  30  years  from 
deployment  for  each  Ohio  SSBN. 

(4)  As  we  point  out  in  our  report,  U.S.  Strategic  Triad; 
Costs  and  Uncertainties  of  Proposed  Upgrades,  nuclear 
warhead  and/or  power  plant  disposal  costs  for  either  MM 
III  or  the  Ohio/D-5  force  and  the  scrap  costs  (and 
value)  of  non-nuclear  components  of  systems  were  not 
available  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  are  not 
Included. 

QttsstloB  31 _ MM  III  YS.  Trldsnt.  Cost-to-Qo.  Part  III 

—  Which  system  is  more  capable,  the  MM  III  or  the  Trident 
II  D-5  with  W-88  warheads?  Which  one  is  capable  of 
destroying  "hard-targets?" 

GAO  Response 

At  the  time  we  performed  our  analysis,  the  MM  III  was  not  a 
proposed  upgrade  for  the  land  leg  of  the  triad.  Thus  our 
comparison  for  the  D-5  SLBM  was  not  to  Mlnuteman  but  to  the  then 
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propo««d  upgrade  Peacekeeper  ICBM.  We  performed  this  comparison 
using  the  following  measures  of  effectiveness:  (1)  speed  and 
reliability  of  communications  to  command  authority;  (2)  time  to 
target,  especially  for  time  urgent  targets;  (3)  pre-launch 
survivability  against  pre-emptive  attack;  and  (4)  lethality  to 
enemy  targets,  including  accuracy,  warhead  yield,  and 
reliability. 

On  the  measures  of  speed  and  reliability  of  communications 
and  on  time  to  target,  we  found  Peacekeeper  and  the  Ohio/D-5 
system  with  H-B8  (Mark  5)  warheads  to  be  essentially  equal  in 
terms  of  actual  operational  effectiveness.  For  pre-launch 
survivability,  we  found  that  SLBNs  on  submerged  SSBNs  possess  a 
clear  advantage  over  ICBMs  in  easily  locatable  silos.  And  we 
found  the  D-S  Mark  5  SLBM  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Peacekeeper 
ICBM  on  the  measure  of  capability  to  destroy  hard  targets. 

In  contrast,  MM  III  is  considerably  less  accurate  than 
either  the  Peacekeeper  or  D-5/Mark  5,  and  hence  would  be  much 
less  lethal  against  hard  targets.  On  other  measures,  such  as 
communications  speed  and  system  reliability,  MM  III  is 
essentially  the  equal  of  the  two  other  systems,  while  sharing  the 
same  deficiency  as  Peacekeeper  with  regard  to  easy  locatabllity, 
given  its  basing  mode  in  fixed  silos. 

In  sum,  the  D-5  with  Mark  5  (W-88)  warheads  would  be 
considerably  more  capable  with  regard  to  hard  targets  than  the 
MM  III. 

Question  4 1 _ ICBM-Bllo  VulnerabilitY 

—  Has  your  analysis  on  silo  vulnerability  taken  into 
account  the  effects  of  (1)  fratricide  on  second  and 
subsequent  warheads  and  (2)  the  lack  of  an  ability  to 
practice  such  an  attack?  Generally,  how  would  these  two 
effects  change  your  estimates  of  silo  kill  probability? 

GAO  Response 

Our  report,  U.S.  Strategic  Triad; _ ICBM  Vulnerability 

(GAO/C-PEMD-92-2) ,  found  that  the  claimed  Increase  in 
vulnerability  of  U.S.  ICBMs  in  their  silos  due  to  improved  Soviet 
missile  accuracy  had  been  greatly  overstated.  The  specific 
calculations  we  employed  in  this  study  followed  a  methodology 
provided  to  us  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  using  intelligence 
community  data  to  Incorporate  the  performance  of  the  most  lethal 
Soviet  ICBMs k 

As  our  study  noted,  the  former  Soviet  Union  would  have  faced 
a  ntimber  of  major  uncertainties  about  their  missiles'  performance 
in  planning  any  attack  on  the  U.S.  Many  of  these  uncertainties 
could  not  have  been  confidently  resolved  short  of  actual  nuclear 
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conflict.  Since  no  computer  model  can  adequately  simulate  all 
actual  attack  conditions — and  since  we  were  in  part  addressing 
the  claim  that  U.S.  ICBHs  were  highly  vulnerable  to  massive 
Soviet  attack — we  chose  to  examine  U.S.  ICBM  losses  assuming 
Soviet  systems  of  maximum  effectiveness.  This  meant  qs  Soviet 
losses  of  incoming  warheads  to  fratricide.  The  number  of 
incoming  Soviet  warheads  in  our  analysis  was  reduced  only  by  the 
system  reliability  factor  estimated  by  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community  for  particular  Soviet  missiles.  Soviet  warheads  were 
further  assumed  to  detonate  at  the  altitude  that  would  cause  the 
greatest  diuaage  to  U.S.  silos.  And  we  assumed  that  no  U.S.  ICBMs 
were  launched  on  warning  or  even  under  attack--both  of  which 
would  reduce  U.S.  losses. 

In  effect,  this  analysis  embodied  the  so-called  "worst-case" 
scenario  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view.  But  even  in  this  case,  we 
calculated  that  more  U.S.  ICBHs  would  survive  than  had  been 
claimed.  Further,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  if  fratricide  and 
test  unreallsm  were  quantifiable  in  some  reliable  manner,  the 
impact  on  our  calculations  would  have  been  to  increase  the  number 
of  surviving  U.S.  silos. 

The  point  here  is  that  any  model  that  could  reliably  predict 
U.S.  ICBM  survivability — by  taking  into  account  uncertainties  for 
the  attacker  that  are  not  currently  measurable — would  demonstrate 
less  vulnerability  than  the  "worst  case"  scenario.  Further, 
accounting  for  fratricide  and  test  unrealism,  if  that  could  have 
been  done  in  some  reasonably  rigorous  way,  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  augmenting  the  number  of  U.S.  ICBM  silos  that  could 
ride  out  a  former  Soviet  ICBM  attack,  survive,  and  retaliate. 

Question  5 1 _ Me  PttfBte  BstlMte# 

—  Are  the  1976  CIA  Team  B  projections  for  Soviet  air 

defenses  consistent  with  those  used  by  the  DOD  in  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s? 

GAO  Response 

He  did  not  go  back  to  any  intelligence  sources,  such  as  the 
1976  Team  B  projections,  that  pre-dated  the  Defense  Department's 
justifications  to  Congress  for  acquiring  both  the  B-IB  and  the 
B-2.  One  of  the  major  baseline  sources  of  our  analysis  of  the 
size  of  Soviet  strategic  air  defenses  and  of  the  accuracy  of 
intelligence  community  projections  that  were  made  for  then  was 
the  October  1981  Joint  OSD /Air  Force  Bomber  Alternatives  Study. 

It  was  this  study  that  presented  the  DoD  justifications  to 
Congress  for  the  B-IB  and  the  B-2,  in  very  large  part  on  the 
basis  of  claimed  increases  in  the  number  and  effectiveness  of 
Soviet  strategic  air  defenses.  The  study's  estimates  were  based 
on  the  latest  threat  analysis  from  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community  available  at  the  time.  The  specific  sources  were 
official  intelligence  community  assessments,  such  as  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Projections  for  Planning  ("DIPPs")  which  are 
coordinated  throughout  the  various  agencies  of  the  intelligence 
community. 
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Writtan  Ouawtioni  Sutaalttad  bv  Senator  Doraan 

and  GAQ  R««DQff« 


Quaatioa  li  Tha  Air  Forca's  propoaad  Mlnutaman  Lifa  Extanslon 
Proqraa  Involvaa  an  aoquiaition  coat  of  $4.6B  for  modlf Icatlona. 
Mr  Poroa  oltaa  a  total  oost-to-90  of  $ieB  baaad  on  tha  $4.6B  of 
aoquiaition  proqraaa  and  $11. 9B  of  oparationa  and  aupport  for  tha 
1993-3010  tlaafraaa.  You  hava  choaan  tha  tlaaframa  to  tha  yaar 
3030  aa  a  baaia  for  ooapariaon.  In  your  coat  convaraion,  you 
appaar  to  hava  axtrapolatad  without  firat  ramovlng  tha 
aoquiaition  coat.  Will  you  plaaae  make  tha  nacaaaary  corraction? 

GAQ  Raaponaa 

Ho  oorraotlon  ia  raquirad  bacauaa  wa  did  not  Includa 
aoquiaition  ooata  in  tha  3010-3030  aatlmata,  having  alraady 
inoludad  thaa  in  tha  1993-3010  aatiaata.  Tha  calculation  I 
praaantad  in  ay  taatiaony — $33  billion  for  tha  30-yaar  lifacycla 
ooat  for  MM  III — la  not  tha  aama  aa  tha  number  ($16.5  billion) 
glvan  in  our  report,  U.S.  Strategic  Triad;  Final  Report  and 
PTinaaanda 1 1 one  (GAO/C-PEMO-93-B) .  Thia  report  relied  on  data 
provided  by  tha  Air  Force  ahowlng  that  tha  30-vear  lifecycle  coat 
for  tha  MM  III  prograa  waa  $16.5  billion.  We  aubsaquently  found 
thoaa  data  to  bo  incorrect:  tha  Air  Force 'a  Mlnutaman  III  Lifa 
Extern^ Ion  Report,  which  wa  racaivad  aubaaquant  to  tha  publication 
of  our  aariaa  of  raporta,  made  clear  that  tha  $16.5  billion 
figure  waa  only  for  a  lifacycla  out  to  tha  yaar  3010,  not  to  tha 
yaar  3030.  To  obtain  a  30-year  lifacycla  coat,  we  axtrapolatad 
tha  oparationa  and  auoport  coata  of  the  MM  III  program  10 
additional  yaara. 

Specifically,  wa  uaad  tha  Air  Force' a  coat  aatlmata  for 
varloua  aoquiaition  programa  nacaaaary  to  maintain  rallability 
and  to  help  extend  tha  life  of  MM  III  to  3010  ($4.6  billion).  Wa 
alao  adopted  tha  Air  Forca'a  coat  aatlmata  for  annual  oparationa 
and  aupport  to  tha  aama  yaar  ($11.9  billion  at  $.631  billion  par 
yaar) ;  thaaa  coata  are  naaded  in  addition  to  tha  acqulaitlon 
ooata  cited  above  for  normal  oparationa  and  malntananca  and 
general  facility  aupport.  To  thia  $11.9  billion  for  oparationa 
and  aupport,  wa  added  10  additional  yaara  of  oparationa  and 
aupport  ooata  at  tha  aama  rata  of  $.631  billion  par  yaar  ($6.3 
billion).  ($4.6  billion  *  $11.9  billion  t  $6.3  billion  -  $33.8 
billion;  atatiatioal  rounding  glvaa  tha  figure  of  $33  billion.) 

Quaatlon  1 t  Your  aatlmata  of  tha  lifa  cycle  coat-to-go  for  the 
Trldant  ayatam  la  $58B  baaad  on  a  timaframa  out  to  tha  yaar  3030. 
How  did  you  compute  tha  annual  operational  and  aupport  (06S)  coat 
of  a  Trident  boat?  Did  you  include  coat  of  operating  ahora  baaaa 
auch  aa  Bangor  and  Kinga  Point?  To  be  more  apacific,  did  you 
include,  for  each  baaa,  ooata  of  maintaining  roada,  grounda  and 
bulldinga;  medical  facllitiaa;  dining  facilitiaa;  dormitories; 
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■alarias  of  Indlract  support  peopla;  recreational  activities? 

(In  calculating  ICBM  costs,  all  of  these  elements  are  Included.) 
Including  all  these  elements,  what  is  the  annual  O&S  cost  of  a 
Trident  submarine  and  its  missiles? 

SAP  RflaPOM* 

As  specified  in  our  report,  U.S.  Strategic  Triad;  Costs  and 
Uncertainties  of  Proposed  Upgrades  (GAO/C-PEMD-92-6,  see  pages 
14-15,  and  32-33),  our  Ohio/D-5  lifecycle  cost  analysis  does 
Include  both  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  operating  the 
Trident  system-related  facilities  at  Bangor  and  Kings  Point. 
Specifically,  our  analysis  of  the  costs  to  operate  and  support 
the  Ohlo/D-5  system  includes  the  following  elements: 

(1)  Military  construction  costs  for  the  Trident  missiles 
and  submarines  ($1.2  billion); 

(2)  General  SSBN  operating  costs,  including  the  costs  to 
convert  C-4  capable  SSBNs  to  the  D-5  missile,  missile 
industrial  facility  maintenance,  general  support  costs 
(such  as  base  Infrastructure  costs  like  housing, 
chapels,  and  theaters) ,  and  ongoing  investment  costs 
(totaling  $40.7  billion); 

(3)  Fleet  ballistic  missile  support  ($.7  billion);  and 

(4)  Headquarters  support  ($3.7  billion). 

The  total  of  these  operations  and  support  (O&S)  costs  is 
thus  $46.3  billion. 

As  our  report  states  on  page  14,  our  cost  estimates  do  not 
include  the  disposal  or  scrap  costs,  and  value,  of  materials  at 
the  end  of  the  system  lifecycle.  DOD  officials  Informed  us  that 
such  cost  estimates  were  not  available,  and  for  that  reason  we 
could  not  Include  them. 

Based  on  the  acquisition  and  operations  and  support  costs 
yet  to  bo  expended  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1990,  we 
calculated  the  total  costs-to-go  for  the  Ohio  SSBN/D-5  SLBM 
system  to  be  $58  billion.  Of  course,  to  calculate  the  system's 
cost-to-go  on  a  more  current  basis — that  is,  as  of  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1992,  which  is  the  date  of  the  Air  Force's  Life 
Extension  study  estimating  costs  to  the  year  2010 — would  require 
a  downward  adjustment  of  the  $58  billion  figure. 

Question  3 1  A  certain  number  of  Trident  boats  will  age  out 
before  the  year  2020.  In  your  cost-to-go,  did  you  Include  boat 
replacement  costs?  In  cases  where  submarine  nuclear  reactors 
will  require  re-coring,  did  you  include  the  relevant  costs? 
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CAP 

N«  did  not  oalculat*  ooata  for  any  follow-on  ayataai  to 
raplac*  aithar  Ohio  olaaa  SSBNa  or  D-9  niaailas.  Our  lifacycla 
cost  analyaia  aaauMd  a  30-yaar  lifacycla  for  aach  Ohio  class 
SSBN.  Bacausa  a  portion  of  tha  flaat  was  daployad  in  tha  19B0s 
and  is  schadulad  for  ratirasant  bafora  tha  yaar  2020,  wa  hava 
calculatad  tha  avaraga  lifacycla  to  go  for  tha  antira  forca  of  IB 
Ohio  SSBHs  to  ba  29.6  yaars  fros  tha  yaar  1992  forward,  and  wa 
hava  calculatad  a  cost  par  warhaad  par  vaar  for  tha  Ohio/D-9 
systas.  Wa  hava  parforsad  a  sisilar  calculation  for  tha  NN  III 
lifasarvica  axtanaion  progras,  using  both  tha  Air  Forca's  $16 
billion  astiaata  for  sarvica  to  tha  yaar  2010  and  our 
•xtrapolation  of  oparation  and  support  costs  to  tha  yaar  2020. 

Tha  rasults  of  thasa  calculations  ara  shown  in  tabla  1.  (This 
tabla,  alraady  prasantad  aarliar,  is  rapaatad  hara  for  tha 
raadar's  convanianca. ) 


Tabla  It  COBtB-to-GQ  Psr  Warhaad  oar  Yaar  for  Minutaajin  ttt  and 
QhiQ/D-5  twith  1  warhaad  oar  Mlnutasan  III  and  4  par 

ctai 


Systas 

Assusad 

Lifa- 

cyola 

Fros 

1992 

Lifs- 

cyola 

Cost- 

to-Co 

Muabar 

of 

Warhaads 

Dollars 

par 

Warhaad 

Dollars 
par  Yaar 
par 

Warhaad 

HK  XXX 

Coaparsd 

to 

Obio/D-9 

MM  III 

18  yaars 
to  tha 
yaar 

2010 

$16.9 

billion 

900 

$33 

Billion 

$1.83 

Billion 

40% 

highar 

than 

Ohio/D-9 

MM  III 

28  yaars 
to  tha 

yaar 

2020 

$23 

billion 

900 

$46 

Billion 

$1.64 

Billion 

29% 

highar 

than 

Ohio/D-9 

Ohio/ 

D-9 

29.6 

yaara  on 
avaraga 
for  aach 
SSBN 

$98 

billion 

1728 

$33.6 

Billion 

$1.31 

Billion 

Nota  that  thasa  astisatas  do  not  taka  into  account  various 
diffarancas  batwaan  tha  MM  III  and  Ohio/D-9  systass,  such  as  tha 
invulnarability  of  tha  SSBNs  at  saa  coaqparad  to  tha  known 
(attackabla)  locations  of  ICBM  silos,  tha  graatar  accuracy  of  tha 
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D-5  SLBM,  or  different  likely  alert  rates  for  ICBMs  and  SLBHs 
under  a  variety  of  different  scenarios. 

The  calculations  above  make  the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  The  lifecycle  costs  estimated  for  all  18  Ohio  SSBNs  are 
based  on  an  assumption  that  each  would  carry  24  D-5 
missiles  with  8  warheads  each.  (Retention  of  C-4 
missiles,  even  including  lifeservice  extension  for 
them,  if  necessary,  would  likely  be  less  costly.) 
Estimates  for  dollars  per  warhead  in  table  1,  however, 
are  based  on  4  warheads  per  missile,  to  comply  with  the 
1750  SLBM  warhead  ceiling  of  the  START  II  treaty. 
Overall  costs  (or  savings)  to  download  the  SLBM  force 
from  8  to  4  warheads  per  missile  are  not  included. 

(2)  As  we  point  out  in  our  report,  U.S.  Strategic  Triad; 
costs  and  Uncertainties  of  Proposed  Upgrades,  nuclear 
warhead  and/or  power  plant  disposal  costs  for  either  MM 
III  or  the  Ohio/D-5  force  and  the  scrap  costs  (and 
value)  of  non-nuclear  components  of  systems  were  not 
available  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and  are  not 
included. 

(3)  These  data  do  not  include  a  potential  additional  $1.9 
billion  being  considered  by  the  Air  Force  to  improve 
the  inertial  measurement  unit  of  the  MM  Ill's  guidance 
system  for  the  purpose  of  improving  accuracy. 

(4)  Costs  for  the  Ohio  class  SSBNs  do  include  all  of  the 
Navy's  estimates  for  operating  and  maintaining  the 
system,  such  as  any  nuclear  power  plant  re-corings 
scheduled  before  the  year  2020.  Only  the  costs  of 
disposing  of  the  used  core,  once  replaced,  were  not 
available  from  the  Navy  and  are  not  included. 

Question  4 ;  The  C-4  missiles  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  submarines 
will  begin  to  age  out  before  the  year  2020.  We  understand  that 
the  Navy  wants  to  backflt  with  D-5  missiles.  Have  you  included 
the  cost  of  backfittlng,  including  the  costs  of  the  boat 
modifications  needed  to  accommodate  the  backflt? 

GAO  Response 

Our  lifecycle  cost  estimates  do  include  the  costs  of 
backfltting  the  C-4  Ohio  class  SSBNs  with  D-5  missiles,  involving 
the  costs  of  both  the  new  missiles  and  the  necessary 
modifications  to  the  submarines  themselves. 
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Written  Questions  Submitted  bv  Senator  Cochran 

and  GAO  Responses 


Pangl  1; — Eleanor  ChelirosKv.  Assistant  comptroller  General  for 

Program  Evaluation  and  Methodology  GAO 

Ms.  Chellnsky,  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
appear  before  this  committee  to  discuss  a  serious  topic  which  so 
directly  affects  our  nation's  security.  I'd  also  like  to  commend 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  studying  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  the  various  legs  of  the  triad.  Certainly,  any  serious 
discussion  of  how  to  structure  and  arm  our  nation's  military  must 
examine  cost  effectiveness — GAO's  yardstick  in  this  study — as  one 
of  the  many  components  considered. 

Question  1;  I  am,  however,  concerned  that  this  study  focuses  so 
heavily  on  the  question  of  which  upgrades  to  the  Triad  are  most 
cost  effective.  The  cost  of  a  program  is  something  my  colleagues 
and  I  take  very  seriously,  but  does  this  approach  not  limit  the 
flexibility  of  a  U.S.  response? 

GAO  Response 

Two  points  are  relevant  here:  first,  we  did  not  perform  one 
analysis  of  cost-effectiveness,  we  performed  several;  and  second, 
we  did  not  perform  only  cost-effectiveness  analysis. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  we  measured  cost  in  a  variety  of 
ways  because  we  believe  that  no  single  measure  provides  a 
definitive  picture  even  of  the  cost  issue  taken  alone. 
Accordingly,  we  assessed:  acquisition  costs  (the  measure  most 
frequently  cited  by  DOD) ;  total  lifecycle  costs  (combining 
acquisition  costs  [RDT&E  and  procurement]  with  all  available 
forms  of  operating  and  support  costs) ;  sunk  lifecycle  costs,  and 
lifecycle  costs  yet  to  be  expended  ("costs-to-go") .  Using  these 
different  cost  measures,  we  then  performed  various  cost 
effectiveness  calculations  on  a  cost  per  warhead  basis.  In  this 
regard,  we  calculated  costs  per  deployed  warhead  for  each 
proposed  modernization  system,  and  we  performed  cost  per  arriving 
warhead  calculations  employing  classified  DOD  assumptions 
concerning  alert  rates,  reliability,  and  survivability.  We 
performed  these  latter  cost  per  arriving  warhead  calculations  for 
two  different  scenarios:  surprise  Soviet  attack,  and  attack 
under  generated  alert,  that  is,  with  strategic  warning. 

In  addition  to  performing  these  cost  analyses,  we  assessed 
the  effectiveness  of  each  proposed  modernization  plan  and  of 
several  previously  deployed  systems  using  seven  different 
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measures  of  effectiveness.'  Thus,  from  a  methodological 
viewpoint,  our  analysis  of  cost  effectiveness  Issues  was  quite 
comprehensive . 

Concerning  my  second  point  above,  GAO  never  imagined  that 
cost  effectiveness  could  be  the  sole  basis  for  comprehensively 
evaluating  the  strategic  triad — although  it  is  an  important 
basis — because  it  fails  to  capture  several  critical  concepts  and 
elements.  For  precisely  that  reason,  we  did  not  limit  either  our 
conceptualization  of  the  Issues  or  our  specific  analyses  to  cost 
effectiveness.  We  examined  many  other  aspects  of  the  triad  and 
specifically  performed  the  following  additional  analyses,  all  of 
which  can  lie  found  in  the  evaluation's  final  report  (GAO/c-PEMO- 
92-8) : 


The  impact  of  both  existing  strategic  systems  and 
proposed  modernizations  on  arms  control  considerations, 
and  the  Impact  of  specific  provisions  of  the  START  I  and 
II  treaties  on  the  systems  and  their  upgrades  (pp.  200- 
201)  . 

The  interactions  of  various  systems  within  legs  of  the 
triad,  such  as  whether  the  air-leg's  combination  of 
penetrating  bombers  and  cruise  missile  carrying  aircraft 
enhanced  the  ability  of  either  system  to  achieve  mission 
objectives  (pp.  187  and  194). 

Interactions  among  the  three  legs  of  the  triad, 
including  whether  and  how  dissimilar  performance 
characteristics — both  strengths  and  weaknesses — of  the 
systems  in  the  different  legs  were  complementary  or 
merely  redundant.  For  example,  we  assessed  the 
feasibility  and  likely  effectiveness  of  attacks  on  each 
of  the  very  different  basing  modes  of  the  three  legs  of 
the  triad  (bomber  bases,  ICBH  silos,  and  SSBNs  at  sea) 
employing  different  attack  scenarios — either 


'The  seven  measures  of  effectiveness  we  employed  were  the 
following:  (1)  survivability  against  both  offensive  and 

defensive  threat  systems,  for  both  platforms  and  weapons  (for 
example,  submarines  and  their  ballistic  missiles;  bombers  and 
their  cruise  missiles) ;  (2)  delivery  system  performance  (that  is, 
accuracy,  range,  and  payload) ;  (3)  warhead  yield  and  reliability 
(that  is,  the  probability  that  the  warhead  will  detonate  as 
intended);  (4)  weapon  system  reliability  (that  is,  the  combined 
reliability  of  all  the  component  processes  from  platform  launch 
to  warhead  detonation);  (S)  flexibility  across  a  number  of 
dimensions,  including  retargeting  and  recall;  (6)  communications 
(for  example,  connectivity  between  command  authority  and 
platforms) ;  and  (7)  responsiveness  (that  is,  alert  rate  and  tlme- 
to-target) . 
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■laultancouB  launch  of  attack  systams  or  ainultanaous 
datonationa  of  tha  warhaads  aaployad  (pp.  190-191} . 

—  Tha  llkaly  cumulative  or  synergistic  Impact  of  tha  three 
lags  of  tha  triad  on  Soviet  nuclear  force  planning  and 
strategy.  Specifically,  we  first  assessed  whether,  if 
deployed,  each  proposed  U.S.  strategic  system  would 
have:  (1)  provided  the  U.S.  with  a  technological  hedge 

against  the  capabilities  of  defensive  or  offensive 
Soviet  systems;  (2)  complicated  Soviet  planning,  (3) 
helped  dilute  Soviet  material  resources,  and/or  (4)  had 
a  positive  or  negative  effect  on  the  U.S.  ability  to 
respond  flexibly  to  a  range  of  Soviet  attack  scenarios 
(p.  199).  Second,  we  examined  whether  existing  U.S. 
systems  and  proposed  upgrades,  taken  together,  enhance 
or  detract  from  U.S.  deterrence  of  Soviet  attack  and 
whether  the  performance  of  new  and  currently  deployed 
U.S.  systems  can  be  considered  adequate  to  support  an 
effective  deterrence  strategy.  For  example,  while  we 
found  that  adding  mobility  to  ICBM  systems  would. 

Indeed,  Increase  their  survivability,  we  found  that  a 
U.S.  silo  hardening  program  would  have  similarly 
increased  silo-based  ICBM  survivability.  However,  based 
on  other  analyses — in  this  case,  threat  analysis — we 
found  that  neither  program  was  necessary  to  preserve 
either  the  survivability  of  U.S.  retaliatory 
capability — including  that  of  ICBMs — or  deterrence  (pp. 
195-196). 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  my  statement  at  the 
Committee's  June  10th  hearing  presented  only  highlights  of  our 
evaluation  and  that  our  nearly  thousand-page,  8-volume  study 
considered  many  other  aspects  of  the  triad  (as  discussed  above) 
that  could  not  be  covered  in  the  time  available. 

Question  2;  Do  you  believe  cost  effectiveness  to  be  the 
paramount  consideration  in  upgrading  the  legs  of  the  Triad? 

GAO  Response 

As  already  noted  in  my  answer  to  your  first  question,  we 
believe  that  cost-effectiveness  analysis  (such  as  cost-to-go  per 
arriving  warhead  under  strategic  warning) ,  based  on  valid  and 
reliable  data,  is  one  of  several  forms  of  analysis  that  is  needed 
to  perform  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  a  complex  matrix  of 
systems  such  as  the  strategic  triad.  In  the  particular  case  of 
the  triad,  however,  such  analysis  takes  on  exceptional  Importance 
because  it  is  more  than  30  years  since  this  kind  of  work  has  been 
performed.  On  balance,  I  would  suggest  that  a  thorough 
assessment — such  as  the  one  already  conducted  by  OAO,  or  the 
Defense  Department's  current  "bottom  up"  review — would  be 
incomplete  if  it  consisted  only  of  a  cost-effectiveness  analysis. 
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but  that  it  would  also  be  incomplete — like  so  very  many  other 
assessments  of  the  past—if  it  did  not  include  analysis. 

QBtttiga  9s  In  the  past,  we  were  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
within  the  framework  of  deterrence.  This  framework  posited  that 
deterrence  would  "work"  as  long  as  both  sides  were  risk  averse, 
rational  actors.  DCI  Jim  Woolsey,  in  his  confirmation  hearing  a 
few  months  back,  stated  "We  have  slain  a  large  dragon,  but  we  now 
live  in  a  jungle  filled  with  a  bewildering  variety  of  poisonous 
snakes,  and  in  many  ways  the  dragon  was  easier  to  keep  track  of." 
Is  the  GAO  so  sure  of  the  future  that  you  are  willing  to  state 
that  we  need  cost  effective  forces,  which  is  where  your  report 
leads  us,  instead  of  flexible  forces  with  a  spectrum  of 
capabilities? 

GAO  Response 

As  requested  by  the  Congress ,  our  review  was  of  U . S . 
strategic  systems  in  the  context  of  the  O.S.  relationship  with 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  During  the  course  of  our  work,  we  found 
that  the  U.S.  possession  of  flexible  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
able  to  respond  to  a  range  of  scenarios  with  a  spectrum  of 
capabilities,  was  an  essential  element  of  an  ability  to  deter  and 
if  necessairy  respond  to  attack,  even  from  the  unitary  "dragon" 
that  Director  Woolsey  referred  to  in  his  confirmation  hearing. 

Specifically,  we  evaluated  flexibility  in  two  different 
ways.  First,  we  analyzed  the  ability  of  each  individual 
strategic  system  to  operate  in  a  flexible  manner:  that  is,  we 
assessed  the  extent  to  which,  if  at  all,  systems  could  be 
recalled,  retargeted,  or  could  attack  a  variety  of  target  types 
under  differing  circumstances.  Second,  we  assessed  the  extent  to 
which  the  overall  triad  gave  the  President  a  variety  of  different 
retaliatory  options:  that  is,  whether  the  capabilities  in  the 
various  legs  of  the  triad  were  in  fact  complementary. 

In  effect,  our  reports  analyze  the  triad  systems  across  a 
number  of  dimensions  that  are  directly  relevant,  not  just  to  the 
Cold  War,  but  also  to  evaluating  the  usefulness  of  these  systems 
in  the  present  and  future.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
recallablllty  of  bombers  gives  them  a  performance  flexibility 
that  is  considerably  greater  than  ballistic  missiles,  and  that 
this  could  be  useful  in  conventional  post-Co Id  War  crises. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  focus  of  our  work — as 
requested — was  the  capability  of  U.S.  strategic  systems  vis-a-vis 
the  then-existing  principal  threat,  the  Soviet  Union.  Analysis 
of  the  applicability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  to  dealing  with, 
say,  third-world  states  possessing  nuclear  stockpiles  of  a  dozen 
weapons  or  less,  and  exclusively  medium-range  missiles,  was 
outside  the  scope  of  our  study. 
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GAO'S  svaluatlon  doaa  not  atata  that  coat-af factivanasa 
should  taka  praoadanoa  ovar  othar  diaansions  or  Masuraa  In 
dacidlng  what  strataglo  syataas  of far  tha  aost  advantagas. 

Indaad,  our  raportp  aaka  cXaar  that  thara  ara  aultipla  iaportant 
non-coat  diaansions  to  thase  syataas,  such  as  flaxibility  or  aras 
control.  Tha  analysis  prasantad  in  tha  aight  raports  show  tha 
dasirability  for  tha  Unitad  Statas  to  ratain  stratagic  forcas 
that  ara  flaxibla  and  that  possass  a  spactrua  of  capabilitias  to 
copa  with  a  variaty  of  potantially  unforasaan  thraat  scanarios. 
Howavar,  it  is  also  iaportant  that  thasa  systaas  ba  cost- 
affactiva,  givan  that  it  aakas  littla  sansa  to  spand  aonay  on  naw 
systaas  to  obtain  capabilitias  that  alraady  axist  in  our  ailitary 
invantory,  or  that  ara  dasignad  to  aaat  non-axistant  or  vastly 
ovarastiaatad  thraats. 

Tha  short  answar  to  your  quastion,  than,  is  that  wa  baliava 
our  raport  laads  not  to  tha  conclusion  that  wa  naad  cost- 
effactiva  forcas,  but  that  whatavar  forcas  wa  naad  should  ba 
subjactad  to  cost-af factivanass  (and  othar)  analysis  on  a  fairly 
ragular  basis. 

Quastion  4;  whan  tha  GAO  began  this  study  in  1990,  Paacakaapar 
Rail  Garrison  and  tha  Small  ICBN  wara  ongoing  programs,  and  wa 
wara  projacting  a  much  largar  B-2  buy  than  wa  ara  today.  Givan 
tha  damisa  of  tha  first  two  programs,  and  tha  aviscaration  of  tha 
B-2  program,  how  valid  doas  your  study  ramain? 

GAO  Rasponsa 

It  is  corract  that  wa  wara  askad  to  addrass  cartain  aystams 
that  ara  no  longar  baing  davalopad  or  procurad.  Howavar,  our 
raports  also  addrass  aight  aystams  that  ara  currently  under 
development,  baing  flight  tested,  or  currently  deployed — and  that 
will  ramain  viable  for  many  years  to  coma.^ 

While  our  studies  produced  numerous  findings  and 
recommendations,  many  of  them  classified,  we  believe  three  of 
these  merit  serious  attention  in  the  post-Soviet  world.  These 
are: 


1.  On  balance,  the  evidanca  shows  tha  saa-lag  to  ba  tha 
strongest,  aost  cost-affactiva  component  of  tha  triad 
under  a  range  of  scanarios.  Wa  baliava  this  conclusion 
has  special  importance  as  wa  enter  a  post-Soviet  period 
of  uncertainty  and  major  domestic  budgetary  pressures. 

I  would  remind  you  that  Deputy  Secretary  Parry  anaas 
with  us  on  this  pointi  ha  oommantad  at  tha  Coamittaa's 
June  10th  hearing  that  in  his  view  also,  tha  Trident 


hliasa  systems  include  tha  B-52H,  B-IB,  B-2,  ALCM,  ACM,  MM  III, 
Ohio  SSBN,  and  D-5  SLBM. 
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■ystea  is  the  "dominant  leg  of  the  triad"  and  that  "we 
could  get  by  very  nicely  with  much  smaller  forces  and 
[even]  a  single  leg." 

2.  Because  strategic  bombers  are  flexible  and  stabilizing, 
they  add  a  critically  Important  character  to  the  overall 
nuclear  force.  Again,  we  believe  this  finding  has 
significant  Implications  for  our  post-Soviet  force 
structure . 

3.  Finally,  the  multiple  flaws  and  failures  we  found  In 
areas  like  threat  forecasting,  testing,  and  reporting 
are.  If  anything,  more  Important  for  the  future  than  the 
past.  As  you  know,  our  data  showed  that  Soviet 
threats — whether  to  our  land,  sea,  or  air  leg  weapon 
systems — were  consistently  Inflated  beyond  what  was 
actually  the  case;  testing  of  the  U.S.  systems  was 
frequently  truncated  or  unrealistic  or  both;  and 
reporting  on  a  variety  of  subjects  was  frequently 
Incomplete,  pessimistic  with  regard  to  mature  systems, 
and  optimistic  about  the  likely  cost  and  performance  of 
new  ones.  We  also  found  a  dearth  of  the  comparative 
evaluations  needed  to  show  whether  a  proposed  system  Is 
justified  In  terms  of  three  things:  the  threat  It 
faces.  Its  performance  capabilities  vls-a-vls  other 
systems,  and  Its  relative  costs. 

These  flaw?  and  omissions  are  not,  as  some  have  claimed, 
the  characteristics  of  an  acquisition  strategy  that  Is 
exercising  prudence  by  preparing  for  a  "worst  case 
scenario."  Indeed,  It  can  never  be  prudent  to  have 
Imprecise  or  distorted  Information,  either  about  U.S.  or 
enemy  capabilities.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  argue 
that  such  a  situation  Is  Inherently  Imprudent .  because 
It  allows  unhappy  surprises  In  time  of  war  and  costly 
consequences  for  the  U.S.  budget.  Overall,  the  failures 
of  Information  we  found  were  serious,  pervasive,  and 
persistent  over  the  past  10-15  years;  one  measure  of  the 
validity  of  our  study  will  certainly  be  the  degree  to 
which  It  helps  us  avoid  these  failures  In  the  future. 
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APPENDIX  I  APPENDIX  I 
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Totals  Through  20iq 

The  total  cost  of  sustaining  the  Minuteman  III  ICBM  force  through 
FY  2010  is  estimated  to  be  $16.5  billion.  An  additional  $1.9 
billion  is  being  considered  to  improve  the  inertial  measurement 
unit  of  the  Guidance  and  Control  Unit. 

These  costs  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 


Minuteman  III  Life  Extension  Costs  Through  FY  2010 
(FY  1992  Constant  Dollars  in  Millions) 


FY  1992-2010 

Stage  1 

$657 

Stage  2 

$639 

Stage  3 

$432 

PSRE 

$250 

Guidance 

$1,406 

Rivet  MILE 

Non-Missile  Equipment 

$310 

REACT 

$346 

MEECN  ..  . 

$113 

Others 

$72 

Operations  &  Support  ($63 IM  per  year) 

($11,989) 

Military  Personnel 

$3,819 

Depot  Maintenance 

$931 

j  - - - - 

Sustaining  Investment 

$380 

Sustaining  Engineering 

$912 

1  Other  Direct  Costs  (SAC) 

$3,781 

Indirect  Costs 

$2,166 

Total  FY92-2010 

$16,479 
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Question  1 


DOD  ANALYSIS  ON  THE  TRIAD 


1  *f?**^“f  oienn:  GAO  states  that  they  found  that  no  DoD 
evaluation  had  examined  U.S.  strategic  forces  in  this 
comprehensive  way  for  at  least  three  decades,  and  that  GAO  was 
concerned  to  find  little  or  no  prior  recent  effort  by  DoD  to 
evaluate  comprehensively  the  relative  effectiveness  of  similar 
weapons  systems.  — Do  you  agree  with  the  GAO's  assessment?  What 
Kinds  of  inter-leg  con^arisons  did  DoD  carry  out  on  the  Triad? 


The  Department  strongly  disagrees  with  the  GAO 
assessment,  which  is  based  on  their  study  that  focuses  primarily 
on  cost  and  falls  to  properly  recognize  other  critical  measures 
of  epectiveness  appropriate  for  decisions  regarding  the 
acquisition  and  deployment  of  nuclear  forces. 


The  Tpad,  and  the  national  strategy  of  which  it  has  been  a 
pap,  ps  been  successful  largely  because  the  different  legs  are 
ptupp  reinforcing.  The  capabilities  and  attributes  of  each 
pg  hepe  against  perceived  weaknesses  of  the  others.  From  the 
begppng,  our  analysis  of  the  weapon  systems  options,  that  could 
or  pd  make  up  the  Triad  has  been  comprehensive  and  of  high 
qualpy,  and  was  utilized  for  important  decisions  regarding  the 
acquisition  and  operations  planning. 


ptalysls  has  been  conducted  throughout  the  Department  (plus 
elsphere  in  the  Executive  Branch)  at  various  levies,  from 
“i^i*f*Dt  perspectives  (e.g.,  concept  designs,  acquisition 
*^^®*-Datives,  arms  control) ,  and  on  the  basis  of  up-to-date  test 
and  design  data.  The  Strategic  Command  (previously  the  JSTPS  and 
Strategic  Air  Command),  the  Services  (including  their 
headquarters  and  system  program  offices),  the  Joint  Staff,  and 
OSD  all  have  had  dedicated  offices  which  conduct  evaluations  on 
the  cost  and  combat  and  deterrent  effectiveness  of  our  strategic 
forces.  The  records  provide  for  countless  presentations  to  the 
Congress  over  the  years  detailing  coats,  effectiveness,  and 
performance  requirements  during  the  Department's  budget  requests 
regarding  such  undertakings  as  the  Strategic  Modernization 
Program,  Peackeeper  basing  modes,  cruise  missile  progr^UIls, 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile  programs.  Small  ICBM,  the 
1986  Bomber  Study,  and  many  more. 

Today,  on  the  basis  of  updated  intelligence  estimates  and 
system  performance  assessments,  the  U.S.  Strategic  Command 
continually  analyzes  the  effectiveness  of  our  nuclear  forces  for 
changing  conditions  and  the  full  range  of  plausible  scenarios. 
Under  the  Unified  Command  Plan,  USSTRATCOM  is  tasked  with 
formulating  war  plans,  future  strategic  nuclear  force  structures, 
and  systems  analyses  of  the  capabilities  of  current  and  planned 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  Since  assuming  the  role  as  the  single 
voice  for  strategic  systems  on  June  1,  1992,  USSTRATCOM  has 
conducted  studies  about  our  current  capabilities . 
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(Question  1 

DoD  ANALYSIS  ON  THE  TRIAD  (CONTINUED) 


The  Joint  Staff  has  a  directorate  dedicated  to  conducting 
analysis,  net  assessments,  and  evaluations  of  military  forces, 
plans,  programs,  and  strategies  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  and  support  of  the  Secretary  and  the  President.  TOe 
Force  Design  Division  and  the  Nuclear  Forces  Analysis  Division 
within  this  directorate  are  dedicated  to  analyzing  U.S.  strategic 
forces.  Their  efforts  include  developing  force  structure 
alternatives,  conducting  tradeoff  analyses,  cost  and  budget 
analysis  independent  of  the  Services,  and  preparing  comparative 
analyses  and  net  assessments  of  weapon  systems. 

Within  the  staff  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Policy, 
Acquisition,  and  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation)  ongoing 
oversight  and  analysis  of  various  aspects  of  our  strategic  forces 
evaluate  alternative  force  structures  as  well  as  individual 
system  performance.  These  offices  each  wor)c  with  their 
counterparts  within  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Services,  and  the 
Unified  and  Specified  Commands  to  investigate  issues  of  interest 
based  on  changing  constraints. 

I  hope  this  discussion  gives  you  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
type  of  analysis  and  oversight  the  Department  conducts.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  the  Department  has  conducted  appropriate  analysis 
over  the  years  with  respect  to  our  strategic  forces. 


Senator  Glenn:  If  DoD  failed  to  carry  out  the  studies  which 
compared  land-,  sea-,  and  air-based  weapons,  to  what  do  you 
attribute  this  lac)c  of  analysis? 

Dr.  Perry:  The  United  States  Government  in  general,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  particular,  has  not  failed  to  properly 
analyze  our  past,  current,  and  potential  forces.  Decisions 
regarding  our  strategic  forces  have  responded  to,  and  in  many 
cases  have  exploited,  changing  threats,  technology,  and  the 
results  of  arms  control  negotiations.  In  each  case,  extensive 
and  independent  analyses  and  assessments  were  conducted  by  the 
Department  and  Services. 

Senator  Glenn:  Which  part  of  the  Pentagon  should  do  such 
analysis?  The  Defense  Acquisition  Board?  The  Defense  Science 
Board?  The  Joint  Chiefs? 

Dr.  Perry:  USSTRATCOM  now  has  primary  responsibility  for 
strategic  nuclear  forces  to  support  the  national  objective  of 
strategic  deterrence,  is  the  primary  military  voice  for  strategic 
forces  issues,  and  shares  that  responsibility  with  the 
appropriate  components  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Joint  Staff,  and  the  Services. 
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NO.  INSERT  NO. 

Question  2 

4-1,  Olenn:  Areas  of  Disagreement :  GAO  stated  that 

disparities  between  estimates  or  claims 
’Ilf®"  ®"‘*  performance  of  upgrades,  the  actual 

perforiMnce  of  current  systems,  or  the  likely  offensive  or 

Please  sub^^for  *'‘'®  Soviet  Union, 

between  Sfko  anS  LS*”  "  '‘^cription  of  the  disagreements 

exten^f^-^H^*^'  The  following  list  provides  references  to  the 
extensive  documentation  on  GAO  positions  and  the  DoD  responses: 


U.S.  Strategic  TRIAD: 


U.S.  Strategic  TRIAD: 


U.S.  Strategic  TRIAD: 


U.S.  Strategic  TRIAD: 


U.S.  Strategic  TRIAD: 


Final  Report  and  Recommendations, 
Dated  September  25,  1992,  GAO/C- 
PMED-92-8  (OSD  Case  8936-X) 

DoD  Response  to  Draft: 

Appendix  V,  pp.  235-274 

Current  Status,  Modernization  Plans, 
and  Doctrine  of  British  and  French 
Nuclear  Forces,  Dated  September  25, 
1992,  GAO/C-PEMD-92-7  (OSD  Case 
8672X) 

DoD  Response  to  Draft: 

Appendix  II,  p.  42 

Costs  and  Uncertainties  of  Proposed 
Upgrades,  Dated  Septeii4>er  25,  1992, 
GAO/C-PEMD-92-6  (OSD  Case  8693-X( 

DoD  Response  to  Draft: 

Appendix  II,  pp.  67-78 

Strategic  Relocatable  Targets, 

Dated  September  25,  1992,  GAO/C- 
PE34D-92-5  (OSD  Case  8637-X) 

DoD  Response  to  Draft:  Appendix  II, 
pp.  48-58 


Modernizing  Strategic  Bombers  and 
Their  Missiles,  Dated  September  25, 
1992,  GAO/C-PEMD-92-4  OSD  Case 
8727-X) 

DoD  Response  to  Draft:  Appendix  V, 
pp.  142-164 
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(Cont) 


U.3.  Strategic  TRIAD: 


U.  S.  Strategic  TRIAD: 


U.S.  Strategic  TRIAD: 


A  Compariaon  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMa, 
Dated  September  25,  1992, 
GAO/C-FEMD-92-3  (OSD  Case  8802-X) 

DoD  Response  To  Draft:  Appendix  IV, 
pp.  156-186 

ICBM  Vulnerability,  Dated  September 
25,  1992,  GAO/C-PEMD-92-2  (OSD  Case 
8801-X) 

DoD  Response  to  Draft:  Appendix 

II,  pp.  54-64 

ICBM  Vulnerability  of  Strategic 
Ballistic  Missile  Nuclear 
Submarines,  Dated  September  25, 
1992,  GAO/C-PEMD-92-1  (OSD  Case 
844e-X) 

DoD  Response  to  Draft:  Appendix 

III,  pp.  67-82 
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Question  3 


THE  CLINTON-ASPIN  NUCLEAR  FORCE 


Senator  Glenn:  In  what  ways  will  the  nuclear  force 
Bu^r^ntstritioif""”"  from  that  of  the 

P«rryi  The  Department  has  conducted  an  extensive  force 
structure  review,  known  as  the  Bottom  Up  Review,  and  is 
conducting  further  review  of  our  nuclear  posture  (policy, 

force  structure,  command  and  control,  and 
f"fre»rructure)  consistent  with  the  recently  issued 
Guidance.  It  would  be  premature  for  me  to 
the  results  of  that  study  now;  however,  when  the 
review  is  complete  we  will  provide  the  results  to  the  Congress. 
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Question  4 

UNCERTAIN  COSTS 


Senator  Glenn:  The  coat  of  modernizing  the  Triad  has 
uncertainties.  Which  systems  have  the  greatest  (and  the  least) 
cost  uncertainties?  How  uncertain? 

Dr.  Perry:  It  is  not  possible  to  quantify  the  precise  degree 
of  cost  uncertainty  with  any  acquisition  program.  However,  a 
program  will  have  more  uncertainty  when  there  is  more  engineering 
design  and  development  to  accomplish. 

On  this  basis,  the  Trident  D-5  program  could  be  judged  to 
have  the  least  cost  uncertainty,  because  it  has  con^leted 
engineering  design  and  development,  and  is  in  a  mature  production 
phase  of  procurement. 

The  B-2  program  is  now  completing  engineering  design  and 
development.  It  is  approximately  thirty-five  percent  through 
flight  test,  and  is  completing  its  limited  production.  The 
Congress  has  now  capped  the  program  at  twenty  operational 
bombers,  and  the  cost  of  the  program  at  $44.4  billion.  While 
there  is  ris)c  in  the  program,  it  has  been  minimized  through 
extensive  laboratory,  simulator,  airborne  test  bed,  and  flight 
test  activity.  The  first  operational  aircraft  will  be  delivered 
on  December  17,  1993. 


The  Minuteman  Ill/Life  Extension  Program  will  replace  aging 
components  on  the  Minuteman  III  weapon  system.  Little 
engineering  and  design  work  is  expected;  thus  it  has  a  low  cost 
uncertainty. 
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Question  5 


B-2VS  TRIDENT— COST  PER  SURVIVING  WARHEAD 


Glenn:  The  B-2  has  been  designed  to  have  both  a 
nuclear  and  conventional  mission.  Please  comment  on  the 

form  arriving  warhead 

R  0  K  ®  estimates  for  the  life-cycle  cost  of  a 

B-2  at  about  $2  billion  (for  20  B-2s)  with  16  warheads  each,  this 
amounts  to  $125  million  per  warhead.  If  the  B-2  has  the  B-52 
of  one-third,  this  implies  that  about  one-third 

of  the  B-2s  would  survive  an  attack,  raising  the  cost  of  an 

fe"«fa?le;^LM"?f  ^PP^-" 

The  Navy  has  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  Tridents  are  at 
®  day-to-day  basis,  and  about  80  percent 
of  the  Tridents  would  be  survivable  under  a  generated  alert. 

the  day-to-day  alert  figure  and  the  $110  billion  total  cost 
ot  the  Trident  program,  we  get  about  $50  to  $100  million  for  each 
arriving  warhead,  depending  on  whether  8  or  4  weapons  are  placed 
on  each  SLBM.  Is  this  approach  reasonable?  (Part  2) 

results,  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
tne  B-2  is  some  four  to  seven  times  more  expensive  for  each 
arriving  warhead?  (Part  3) 

Part  1.  The  approach  is  not  reasonable. 

Bombers  are  not  currently  on  alert.  Any  situation  that  would 
change  that  condition  would  more  than  likely  mean  a  full 
generation  of  the  B-2  force.  Assuming  a  one-third  alert  rate  is 
therefore  an  inappropriate  assumption.  If  the  B-2s  are  fully 
generated,  the  co^utation  for  the  cost  of  an  arriving  warhead 
would  be  $125  million  based  on  a  life  cycle  cost  of  about  $2 
billion  per  bomber. 

^^ain  the  assun^tions  are  incorrect.  To  keep  a  B-2 
and  a  Trident  comparison  on  the  same  plane,  one  would  have  to 
assume  that  the  set  of  events  that  caused  the  generation  of  the 
B-2  tieet  also  changed  the  posture  of  the  Trident  fleet 
Ass^ng  a  fully  generated  Trident  fleet  of  21,  and  assuming  a 
J  billion  and  four  warheads  per  missile  (2,016 

warheads),  the  cost  of  an  arriving  warhead  would  be  $54  million. 

Part  3.  From  the  above  analysis  it  would  appear  that  the 
B-2  is  two  to  three  times  more  expensive  per  arriving  warhead, 
not  four  to  seven  times  more  expensive. 

However,  such  analysis  is  immaterial  at  this  time.  The 
correct  time  to  use  such  a  cost-per-arriving  warhead  analysis  is 
when  one  is  making  decisions  on  what  force  structure  to  buy, 
evaluating  alternatives,  etc.  To  do  so  after  the  forces  have 
been  ordered,  delivered,  procurement  programs  truncated,  and/or 
canceled  is  not  meaningful. 


The  modernization  of  the  Strategic  Triad  started  in  the 
early  1980' a  and  addressed  the  three  legs  of  the  Triad  as  a 
package. 
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B-2  v».Ttldent--Co»t  por  Surviving  WH  (Cont) 


The  chart  below  ahows  what  computationa  of  the  coat  of 
"acquired  warheads"  may  have  been  at  that  time. 


Weapon  Quantity 

B-IB  90  PAA 

B-2  120  PAA 

Peacekeeper  100 
Trident  21 


Weapons  per 
vehicle 
16 
16 
10 
192 
(24x6) 


Total 

weapons 

1440 

1920 

1000 

4032 


Estimated 
cost  1981 
$20. 6B 
$36. 2B 
$33. OB 
$110. OB 


Cost/ 
warhead 
$14. 2M 
$16. BM 
$33. OM 
$27. 3M 


From  this  rebuilt  analysis  of  the  cost-per-warhead  delivery, 
one  can  see  that  the  B-2  was  very  competitive  when  the  aircraft 
buy  was  132  aircrafts 

The  question  la  posed  In  "surviving  warhead"  terms,  and 
alludes  only  to  the  vehicle  being  on  or  off  alert  as  the 
determining  factor  of  the  survivability, 
warhead  vehicle  is  only  one  element  of  a  very 

Is  more  appropriately  expressed  in  terms  of  damage  expectancy  of 
set  of  targets. 
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ICBMs  vs  SLBMs 


Sanator  Olonn:  Do  you  agree  that  In  all  essential 

2  “P'cts  the  Peacekeeper  and  the  Trident  D-5  with  the 

w  #0  warheads  are  essentially  equivalent? 

^  missile  with  the  W-87  warhead 

and  the  Trident  D-5  missile  with  the  W-88  warhead  share  many  of 
o5  attributes.  The  yield,  accuracy,  and  range 

hard-t«get*^killers  ®<iuivalent,  making  both  effective 

Howev®r,  a  comparison  of  missile  attributes  alone  ignores 
the  advantages  of  the  different  and  independent  basing  modes  of 
►  K  J  l®g*  of  the  Triad.  Each  of  the  legs  of 

America's  strategic  deterrent 
represent  the  most  survlvable 

leg;  icms  are  the  least  expensive  to  operate  and  are  highly 
responsive;  and  bombers  provide  recallable,  reusable  assets;  The 
synargiatic  affact  craatad  by  combining  the  unlqua  qualitiaa  of 
each  leg  far  exceeds  the  sum  of  their  individual  contributions. 
Not  only  does  the  Triad  complicate  the  war-planning  efforts  of 
any  potential  adversary,  it  hedges  against  the  unforseen  cata¬ 
strophic  failure  of  a  single  leg  and  ensures  that  the  United 
States  is  not  overly  reliant  on  any  one  system  for  its  strategic 
deterrent.  The  qualities  provided  by  all  three  legs  of  the 

“liability,  provide  adequate  deterrent 
oJlioS  ^^®  1®V®1*  envisioned  for  compliance  with 

START  I I s 
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Question  7 

MINUTEMAN  III  MODERNIZATION 


Senator  Glcrm:  GAO  has  concluded  that  major  upgrades  of  the 
Minuteman  III  are  not  advisable  at  this  time.  Do  you  agree  with 
GAO's  extrapolation  of  the  DoD  estimate  of  $16  billion  by  2010  to 
$23  billion  by  2020?  If  the  Minuteman  III  is  not  upgraded, 
approximately  when  would  its  reliability  be  reduced  to 
seventy-five  percent?  Would  it  be  prudent  to  postpone  the 
modernization  of  Minuteman  III,  saving  some  $23  billion,  while  we 
watch  events  in  the  former  Soviet  Union?  Would  an  unmodernized 
Minuteman  III  be  one  of  the  first  systems  eliminated  as  part  of  a 
much  deeper  cuts  treaty  which  included  all  five  nuclear  weapons 
states? 


Dr.  Perry:  The  GAO  has  quoted  a  cost  of  $23  billion  to 
"modernize"  the  Minuteman  III.  The  accurate  description  of  the 
Minuteman  III  Life  Extension  Program  is  the  cost  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  Minuteman  III.  The  Department  has  documented  this 
cost  as  $4.6  billion  for  acquisition  and  $11.9  billion  for 
operations  and  support,  stated  in  FY  1992  dollars,  and  covering 
the  period  FY  1992  to  FY  2020.  The  acquisition  portion  of  the 
Life  Extension  Program  will  accoiq3lish  all  the  required 
development  and  procurement  of  components  that  must  be  replaced 
due  to  age,  reliability,  or  sustainability  problems.  It  also 
includes  the  test  costs  of  a  sufficient  nvirober  of  test  flights  to 
verify  that  the  performance  of  the  system  is  not  changed  by  the 
modifications . 

The  GAO's  extrapolation  of  the  Department's  estimate  of  the 
cost  to  operate  and  maintain  the  Minuteman  III  adds  $631  million 
per  year  for  the  period  2010  to  2020,  to  the  $16  billion  cost 
identified  in  the  Minuteman  III  Life  Extension  Progreun  Report  to 
Congress.  The  $631  million  amount  is  the  annual  cost  for 
operations  and  support,  and  is  a  validated  number  in  that 
context.  However,  because  no  validated  DoD  effort  has  been 
undertaken  to  quantify  any  additional  life  extension  requirements 
for  the  period  2010  to  2020,  we  are  unable  to  verify  the  accuracy 
of  the  GAO  estimate. 

No  validated  analytical  technique  can  predict  with  certainty 
when,  or  if,  the  Minuteman  III  reliabilitly  would  be  reduced  to 
seventy-five  percent  if  the  Life  Extension  Program  was  postponed. 
Postponement  of  the  Minuteman  III  Life  Extension  Program  can 
never  save  $23  billion.  As  explained  above,  this  number  is 
derived  from  the  period  1992  through  2020.  It  includes 
acquisition  costs  as  well  as  operations  and  support  costa.  Even 
if  all  ICBMs  were  eliminated  from  the  Triad  today,  savings  would 
not  add  up  to  $23  billion  after  costs  to  deposture  and  store  or 
eliminate  the  missiles  and  facilities  were  added  to  the  amunt 
already  spent  since  1992. 

The  most  in^ortant  consideration,  however,  is  not  cost. 
Retirement  of  the  entire  ICBM  force  would  be  Inconsistent  with  US 
national  security  requirements  in  a  START  environment  and  would 
remove  a  significant  incentive  for  Russian  inqplementation  of 
START  I  and  II.  Continued  deployment  of  the  ICBM  force  provides 
a  visible  American  strategic  deterrent  force. 
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Questian  7  (Cont) 

MINUTEMAW  III  MODENRNIZATION  (CONT) 


Each  of  the  lega  of  the  Triad  brings  unique  qualities  to 
MorisMt  deterrent  force:  ballistic  missile  submarines 

to  the  most  survivable  leg;  ICBMs  are  the  least  expensive 

to  operate  and  are  highly  responsive;  and  bombers  provide 

assets.  The  synergistic  effect  created  by 
?!  'lujlities  of  each  leg  far  exceeds  the  sum  of 

their  In^vidual  contributions.  Not  only  does  the  Triad 
con^licate  the  war-planning  efforts  of  any  potential  adversary, 

the  imforeseen  catastrophic  failure  of  a  single 
leg  and  ensures  that  the  United  States  is  not  overly  reliant  on 
strategic  deterrent.  The  qualities 
Triad,  survivability  and 

reliability,  provide  adequate  deterrent  value  with  the  force 
m!st  compliance  with  START  II.  Even  under  the 

most  optl^stic  projections,  the  START  II  treaty  will  not  be 
Ihe  almost  a  decade.  Unilateral  retiring  of 

the  ICBM  force  would  reduce  prematurely  U.s.  strategic  forces  to 
levels  well  below  the  planned  post-START  II  force  llvels  and 
completely  remove  one  of  the  key  elements  of  the  strategic  Triad. 
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Question  10 

B-52  LIFETIME 

Senator  Glenn:  "How  many  more  years  can  the  B-52Hs  be 
expected  to  last?  How  many  miles  have  they  flown,  and  what  is 
their  expected  lifetime  mileage?" 

Dr.  Perry:  The  B-52H  was  designed  for  30,000  flying  hours. 
Currently,  there  is  an  average  of  approximately  13,000  hours  per 
airframe.  Their  service  life  (air  worthiness)  is  projected  to 
reach  beyond  the  year  2030  based  on  current  tactical  operations. 

Senator  Glenn:  "Do  you  agree  with  the  estimate  of  $35 
billion  to  maintain  95  B-52s  for  30  years?  For  con^arison  sake, 
what  are  total  costs  to  go  for  the  B-IB  (95  aircraft)  and  the  B-2 
(20  aircraft)  for  the  next  30  years?" 

Dr.  Perry:  DoD  completed  a  20-year  estimate  for  the  B-52H 

to  comply  with  Section  132  of  Public  Law  102-190.  This  Bomber 
Comparison  Study  covered  the  years  FY94  through  FY13.  All 
estimates  are  expressed  in  terms  of  Fy92  base  year  dollars.  Our 
20  year  estimate  for  the  95  B-52Hs  is  $17. 7B,  which  equates  to  an 
average  annual  cost  of  $885M.  The  Air  Force  update  to  that  1992 
study  estimated  a  cost  for  95  B-ls  of  $20. IB,  which  equals  an 
average  annual  cost  of  $1B. 

Regarding  the  B-2,  there  has  been  no  final  decision  on  the 
B-2  support  concept.  DoD  continues  investigating  the  optimum  mix 
of  organic  and  contractor  logistics  support.  Therefore,  the 
December  1992  Selected  Acquisition  Report  (SAR)  contains  the  best 
life  cycle  cost  estimate  at  this  time.  The  SAR  estimate  is  based 
on  a  nine-year  phase-in  and  a  25-year  steady  state  period  of 
operations.  The  life  cycle  cost  estimate  for  20  B-2s  in  FY92 

base  year  dollars  averages  $542. OM  per  year.  Over  the  34  year 
period  this  equates  to  $13. 5B.  After  completing  the  B-2  logistic 
support  plan,  updated  DoD  B-2  life  cycle  cost  estimates  will  be 
available. 
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TRIAD  COST-EFFECTIVENESS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


position  of  the  Department  that  in 
fofoea^"’  nuclear  forces  we  are  seeking  purely  cost  effective 
constructing  a  threat-based  Triad  that  is  as 
possible,  given  Jim  Woolsey's  "...jungle  filled 
with  a  bewildering  variety  of  poisonous  snakes....?" 

Although  cost-effectiveness  is  one  criterion 
that  the  Department  uses  when  upgrading  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
it  is  only  one  of  many  factors  considered.  The  DoD  intends, 
through  programming  decisions  and  arms  control  support,  that  the 
Triad  of  stptegic  nuclear  forces  provide  the  United  States  with 
a  robust  deterrent.  The  underlying  principle  continues  to  be 

of  the  Triad  brings  unique,  conjjlementary 
characteristics  to  our  force  posture.  iCBMs  have  accuracy, 
in*th2“^?™^?‘*  reliability,  and  provide  a  hedge  against  a  problem 
in  the  SLBM  force.  The  SLBMs  possess  the  same  attributes,  while 
®  against  a  potential  problem  with  the 

ICBM  force.  The  SLBMs  are  also  highly  survlvable  when  they  are 
at  sea.  Heavy  bombers  can  deliver  their  weapons  with  high 
degrees  of  accuracy  and  flexibility,  including  the  feature  that 

before  reaching  their  targets,  adding  to  the 
this  leg  of  the  Triad.  In  sum,  the  Triad,  through 
the  different  attributes  of  the  three  legs,  accomplishes 
ad5«Mry*  greatly  complicating  attack  planning  for  any  future 


1:'®  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  democratic  reform 
within  Russia  and  the  new  independent  states,  we  still  have  many 
before  the  nuclear  weapon  reductions  negotiated  in  the 
START  treaties  are  realized.  Even  after  START  II  limitations  are 
reached,  Russia  will  still  possess  a  sizable  nuclear  arsenal.  As 
a  result,  the  Department  sees  a  continuing  need  for  a  flexible 

nuclear  forces.  In  addition,  the  capabilities 
and  flexibility  of  this  Triad  will  permit  the  United  States  to 
deter  and  respond  to  threats  that  may  emerge  in  the  future.  The 
Nucl®ar  Posture  Review,  to  be  conducted  by  the  DoD,  will  review 
all  aspects  of  out  nuclear  posture  in  the  post-Cold  War  world. 
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Question  16 

DOD  POSITION  ON  GAO  EVALUATION 


Senator  Cochran:  Given  that  the  GAO  report  was  started  in 
1990,  and  that  several  programs  considered  in  the  analysis  have 
since  been  dropped  or  dramatically  reduced,  what  is  the  DoD 
position  on  the  GAO  evaluation? 

Dr.  Perry:  The  DoD  position  on  each  finding  and 
recommendation  from  the  eight  GAO  reports  on  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Nuclear  Triad  is  part  of  the  eight  departmental  responses 
officially  provided  to  the  GAO  and  submitted  herewith  for  the 
record.  The  dramatic  impact  of  changing  world  events  and  the 
fact  that,  in  response  to  these  world  events,  several  strategic 
programs  were  canceled  (e.g..  Small  ICBM,  SRAM-II)  or  reduced 
{e.g.,  B-2,  ACM)  have  been  repeatedly  addressed  in  the 
Department's  responses. 

A  DoD  position  that  particularly  merits  further  en^hasis 
concerns  the  inherent  conventional  capability  of  strategic 
bombers  (i.e.,  B-52,  B-1,  B-2)  and  cruise  missiles  (i.e.,  ALCM, 
ACM) .  GAO  evaluations  of  the  various  Triad  weapon  systems  have 
not  adequately  addressed  the  current  and/or  planned  conventional 
capabilities  of  these  long-range  weapon  systems,  which  take  on  a 
greater  in5)ortance  as  the  U.S.  downsizes  force  structures, 
reduces  overseas  military  presence,  and  takes  on  initiatives  such 
as  counterproliferation.  The  Department  will  not  make 
modernization  or  acquisition  decisions  for  these  weapon  systems 
based  solely  on  their  contribution  to  the  Strategic  Nuclear 
Triad. 
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TRIAD  SUPPORT 


Senator  Cochran;  Cost  effectiveness  must  be  a  serious 
consideration  in  any  acquisition  decision,  though  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  considerations,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
question  of  how  to  provide  the  President  with  the  maximum  number 
of  options  should  there  be  a  need  for  the  use  of  our  strategic 
forces.  I'd  like  to  put  that  aside  for  a  moment,  though,  because 
J  ^  believe  that  the  GAO  report  only  answers  in  part  what  I 

consider  to  be  a  second-order  question.  The  first-order  question 
has  to  do  with  the  viability  of  our  nuclear  weapons  production 
complex:  Given  that  we  no  longer  have  the  facilities  to  produce 
tritium,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  plan  to  produce  tritium  in  the 
future,  and  the  half-life  of  tritium  is  12  years,  are  we  not  -- 
by  conscious  policy,  or  worse  —  proceeding  down  the  road  of 
unilateral  nuclear  disarmament,  making  this  discussion  of 
upgrades  to  the  Triad  almost  irrelevant? 

Or.  Perry:  We  have  no  intention  of  abandoning  the  Triad  nor 
placing  the  efficacy  of  the  US  nuclear  deterrent  at  risk  by  not 
ensuring  that  we  have  a  reliable  source  of  tritium.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Energy,  we  are  taking  steps 
to  ensure  that  the  nuclear  stockpile  has  an  adequate  supply  of 
^^itium,  not  only  to  replenish  it  in  weapons  periodically,  but  to 
ensure  we  have  sufficient  quantities  to  support  plausible 
contingency  scenarios  that  may  place  presently  unanticipated 
demands  on  the  reserve  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 
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Question  19 

RESUMPTION  OF  UNDERGROUND  TESTING 


Senator  Cochran:  As  you  are  aware,  most  of  our  warheads 
the  1960s  and  *70s,  with  a  small  number  built  in 
the  1980s,  posing  a  reliability  problem.  Once  the  temporary  test 
moratorium  ends  in  the  near  future,  will  we  have  the  capability 
to  test?  What  is  the  Administration's  position  on  the  number  of 
tests  per  year?  Is  this  number  for  a  set  number  of  years,  or  ad 
infinitum? 

Dr.  Perry:  Recent  and  projected  retirements  of  older 
warheads  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  age  of  what  we 
tem  the  enduring  stockpile  —  those  weapons  that  we  plan  to 
maintain  in  the  post-START  environment.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
these  weapons  were  produced  in  the  1980s.  Each  has  undergone  a 
number  of  developmental  and  one  or  more  post-production  or 
stockpile-confidence  tests.  Based  on  these  tests,  coupled  with 
an  active  quality  assurance  and  reliability  non-nuclear  testing 
program.  Secretary  O'Leary  has  certified  that  the  current  stock- 

is  safe,  reliable,  and  secure.  It  should  remain  so  for  a 
number  of  years  without  the  aid  and  insight  derived  from  further 
underground  nuclear  testing. 

In  July,  President  Clinton  announced  that  the  U.S.  would 
continue  its  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  through  at  least 
September  1994,  so  long  as  no  other  nation  conducted  a  test.  On 
October  5,  despite  heavy  international  pressure  not  to  do  so, 
China  conducted  an  underground  nuclear  test.  In  response  to  this 
test,  the  White  House  announced  that  the  President  had  directed 
the  DOE  to  take  such  actions  as  are  needed  to  put  the  U.S.  in  a 
position  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  next  year,  provided  the 
Congressional  notification  and  review  conditions  are  met  in  the 
Spring  of  1994.  The  ultimate  decision  on  whether  the  U.S.  will 
resume  nuclear  testing  will  be  based  on  fundamental  U.S.  national 
security  interests,  taking  into  account  all  appropriate  factors 
and  considerations.  The  Administration  has  begun  consultations 
With  Congress  and  our  allies  on  these  issues.  The  Clinton 
Administration  remains  committed  to  the  goal  of  completing  a 
Con^>rehensive  Test  Ban  by  1996.  To  this  end,  multilateral 
negotiations  will  begin  in  the  Geneva-based  Conference  on 
Disarmament  in  January. 
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